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AND SOME OLD STORIES FROM 



KATHIE BRANDE'S POETFOLIO. 



4r0m the itarg. 



March 18. 



We have welcomed Harry, and Harry's wife, and 
Harry's baby at last. Poor young things, they 
looked so mournful all in black, but Janet is_a 
sweet creature whom it is impossible not to love, 
and the boy is a perfect beauty. There is a per- 
petual scramble for him when he is awake, and 
Belle amused us all by dashing into the nursery 
this morning and crying out — " I speak first for 
the baby ; " in the peculiar idiom which children 
employ when the enjoyment of any commodity 
depends on who claims it most promptly. 
VOL. m. 41 
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Not a word has been said of the conceahnent of 
the marriage^ so I trust we have done with that 
view of the subject for good ; if the courtship and 
wedding haA been conducted in the most orthodox 
and open manner^ the results could not have been 
more satisfactory. Harry remains with us until 
he is ordained^ and then they move into the small 
thatched house where Dr. Fergus lived before he 
built his new cottage. It is quite sufficient for 
them, is pretty and airy though old-fashioned; 
Hannah proposes to go with them. I would 
rather not spare her, and I think she might survey 
the curate's nursery fipom her own more com- 
fortable quarters here, but Janet places so much 
reliance on her and has such comfort in her care 
of the child, that I suppose I shall have to give 
her up. 

Janet is uncommonly pretty, quiet, and lady- 
like ; it would be impossible for her to do or say 
an ungentle thing. And besides this, she is very 
intelligent and well read ; not accomplished, per- 
haps, but very conversible, clear-minded, and 
thoughtftil. She will prove an admirable com- 
panion to her impetuous young husband, and 
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Felix and I think we already begin to see some of 
her good inflaence over him. 

I am very much pleased with the way in which 
he supported her while still at Oxford : he took 
pupils — they had nothing from Mr. Hertford. By 
his will^ however, Janet inherits all he left— no 
great fortune, but enough to free Harry from the 
necessity of insuring his life for her. The fru> 
nishing arrangements at the thatched cottage 
begin to occupy all our leisure ; but there is no 
need to do very much, for Harry is sure to get 
some preferment as soon as he is in priest's orders. 

His grandpapa wrote him a rather severe letter 
on his secret marriage, but he had heard the 
account Mr. Dover gave of Janet, and wound it 
up by an invitation to him and his family y to spend 
a week at the palace after his ordination ; and 
each of his aunts has expressed her sentiments of 
mixed satisfaction and displeasure by sending him 
a substantial contribution to his housekeeping. 
Miss Rosamimd Surtees is to visit us very shortly, 
for the purpose of making Janet's acquaintance. 
Miss Rosamund is Emmy's godmother. 

41—2 
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Janet was speaking to me of Mr. Hertford this 
morning in the most affectionate terms. Peculiar 
as he was. there mast still have been somethinfr 
truly good about him. She has brought with her 
a collection of his papers^ for it seems he occu- 
pied his leisure in writmg, and as the afternoon 
was rainy and obliged us to stay indoors she read 
two of his shorter sketches aloud, saying that they 
would give us a clearer notion of his habits and 
turn of thought, than any description of hers 
could do. These sketches were supposed to be 
taken^ the one from the window of his London 
home, and the other during a summer visit to 
Old-Port. 



A SKETCH PROM MY WINDOW. 



I AM a very quiet man, fond of idle dreaming, 
fond of speculative studies, fond of a great many 
things that rarely make headway in this practical 
world, but which fitly furnish forth a life that has 
been almost blank of incident, — a life that parted 
with hope early — that may, in fact, be said to 
have lost the better part of its vitality when 
Nelly died. 

Nelly was not my wife, but she would have 
been, if she had lived. I can speak of her calinly 
now, but time was when my very soul sickened 
for sorrow at her loss ; when I would have rushed 
with eagerness to the grave as a door through 
which I must pass to behold her dear face again. 
Sometimes a spasm of anguish thrills me even 
yet, when I recall her image, as she was when 
she lefl; me nearly forty years ago ; most winning 
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fair, most beautiful, that image seems, glowing 
with imiocent youth, palpitating with tenderness 
and joy. Then I ask myself, wUl she know me? 
will she love me — me, worn old and grey — in 
that other world, where we t\yo shall surely meet? 
Will the bright spirit-girl recognize the love of 
her earthly youth in the man of full three-score 
years and ten ? Will her countenance — ^will mine 
— ^be changed and glorified ? The angels cannot 
be purer than Nelly was : purer or lovelier. I ean- 
not help thiukiDg of this reunion* I caxmot help 
speculating whether she is waiting for me to come 
to her as impatiently as I am waiting to depart In 
the dead of the night I have awakened with a low 
trembling at my heart, and have been conscious 
of a strange presence in the room, which faded 
out' of it as I listened breathless for some voice to 
speak to me — Nelly's voice to cheer me — when 
sound there was none. 

When Nelly died, I was a young man. I had 
hopes, prospects, interests, even ambitions, in life. 
But, after that, worldly matters became irksome to 
me; and worldly ^osperity failed me. Friends 
and acquaintance looked shyly on one who bad 
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not elasticity enoagh to rise ap under the weight 
of a crushing sorrow ; they tamed their backs on , 
me ; I turned mj back on thenu Henceforth our 
waya lay wide apart : theirs, in amongst the 
struggle> the toil, the great weariness of life; 
miiie, by the qoiet waters that flow down peace- 
folly to death. The love of seclusion has grown 
upon me as mos» grows upon a rooted stone ; I 
could not wrench myself away from it, even if I 
would« Of worldly pelf I have little, but that 
Httle su£Sces me; and, although my existence 
seems selfish — nay, is so — I lack no interest in my 
kind. I Qsich hold of a slight thread of reality, 
and weave it into a tissue of romance. The £a,cts 
that I cannot know, imagination suppHes me witii ; 
and my own temperament, still and melancholy, 
suffuses the story with a tender twilight hue, 
which is not great anguish, but which takes no 
tint of joy. 

My abode is in one of the retired streets of 
London. I know not where a man may be so 
utterly alone as in this great Babylon. My 
favourite room has a bay-window overhanging the 
pavement, and in its cornices, its door-frames, and 
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its lofty carved mantelshelf^ testifies to better days 
than it is ever likely to see again. The rents in 
this quarter are low ; and though^ at certain long 
intervals^ the street is as forsaken and silent as 
Tadmor in the wilderness^ stilly the surging rush^ 
the rattle^ the hum of the vast city, echoes 
through my solitude from dawn till dark. I love 
that echo in my heart. It is company. If I had 
been a happy, I should have been a busy man — a 
worker instead of a dreamer. That little if — that 
great impassable gulf— between the Actual and 
the Possible! 

I do not begin and end my romances in a day, 
in a week, in a month, or even in a year, as story- 
tellers do. The threads run on and on : sometimes 
smoothly, sometimes in hopeless entanglement. 
The merest trifle may suggest them ; now, it is 
the stealthy, startled looking back of a man over 
his shoulder, as he hurries down the street, as if 
Fate with her sleuth-hounds, Vengeance, and 
Justice, were following close upon his traces; 
now, the downcast grey head of a loiterer, hands 
in pockets, chin on breast, drivelling aimlessly 
nowhere ; again, it is the pitiful face of a little 
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child dad in mourning ; or, it is the worn figure 
of a woman in shabby garments, young, toilsome, 
hopeless; or, it is the same figure flaunting in 
silks and laces, but a hundredfold more toilsome, 
more hopeless. Occasionally I take hold of a 
golden thread that runs from a good and a happy 
life. Such a thread I caught three years ago, and 
the tissue into which I wrought it is completed at 
.last This is it: — 

I have mentioned my bay-window overhang- 
ing the street; in this window is a luxuriously 
cushioned old-fashioned red settee. By this 
settee, a solid-limbed table, on which my landlady 
every morning lays my breakfast, and the newly 
come-in newspaper. It was while leisurely enjoy- 
ing my cofiee and unconsciously watching the tre- 
mulous motion of the acacias which overtop the 
low garden wall of a house a little higher up 
the street, that I first laid my hand upon the 
gleaming thread which shiues athwart this grey 
cobweb romance — cobweb, I say, because so slight 
is it, so altogether fancy-spun, that perhaps the 
knowledge- of one actual fact of the case would 
s\reep it down as ruthlessly and entirely as a 
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housemaid's brush destroys the diligent labours 
of Arachne. 

Penhaps it was the quivering green of the 
light acacia leayes, with the sunshine fiittii^ 
throu^ and Lying upon the pavement like net^ 
work of gold, that began my xx)mance. 

Every Thursday and every Saturday 'morning, 
&r some months^ I had seen. & girl come round 
the street comer, without much observing her. 
I could have certified that she was tall and lis- 
some in figure, and that she was scrupulously 
neat in. her dress, but nothing further. That 
morning to which I refer in particular was early 
in June. The sun. was shining m our quiet 
street; the birds were singing bUihely in that 
overgrown London garden beyond the wall ; the 
acacias were shivering and showering the broken 
beams upon the white stones as cheerily, as gaily, 
as if the roar of the vast city were a hundred 
miles away, instead . of floating down on every 
breeze, filling every ear, chiming in like a softened 
bass to the whisper of the leaves and twitter of 
the birds. My window was open, and I was 
gazing dreamily on the branches above the wall. 
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when a figure stopped beneath it and lo<dced up ; 
it was the young girl who passed every Thursday 
and Saturday morning. I observed her more 
closely than I had yet done, and saw that she 
was good and intelligent in face— pretty, even, 
for she had a dear, steadfast brow, fine eyes, 
and a fresh complexion. As she stood for a 
minute gazing up into the trees there was a 
curious, wistful, far-away look upon her counte- 
nance, which brightened into a smile as she came 
on more quidcly for having lost a minute watch- 
ing the acacia leaves. She carried in her hand 
a roll covered with dark-red morocco, and walked 
with a decisive step — flight yet regular — as if 
her foot kept time to a march ringing in her 
memory. " She is a miisic-teacher, going to 
one of her pupils,*^ I said to myself; and, when 
she was gone by, I fell into my mood, and sought 
an interpretation of that thoughtful upcast look 
that I had seen upon her face under the trees. 

^^She was born in the coimtry," I made out, 
^^in some soft, balmy, sheltered spot, where aU 
was pretty in the summer weather. There were 
acacias there, and these reminded her of them. 
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Perhaps some one she knew and dearly loved 
had loved those trees^ and she saw in the rip- 
pling shadows a long train of reminiscences that 
I could not see — things past, because her expres- 
sion was tender, yet things not sad altogether^ 
because a smile succeeded the little wistful look.^ 
After that Thursday morning I watched for 
her coming twice in the week, each time with 
increased interest I always give my dream-folk 
names, such as their appearance and general air 
suggest. I gave her the name of Oeorgie* She 
seemed to have a certain stability and indepen- 
dence of character which spring out of an early 
— possibly an enforced — habit of self-reliance. 
This I deduced from externals, such as that though 
her dress was always neat and appropriate, it 
was never fashionable. She looked what women 
among themselves call nice. I should say her 
tastes were nice in the more correct acceptation 
of the word, and by no means capricious. She 
wore usually a grey shade of some soft mate- 
rial for her dress; and, that summer, she wore 
a plain silky white shawl, which clung to her 
figure, a straw bonnet with white ribbon, and 
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a kerchief of bright rose or blue. Her shoes 
and her gloves were dainty ; and^ from the habi- 
tual pleasantness of her countenance, I knew that 
if she were, as my familiar suggested, music 
and singing mistress, the times went well with 
her. She had plenty to do, and was well paid. 

Her coming was as good as a happy thought 
to me. Her punctuality was extraordinary. I 
could have set my watch by her movements those 
two mornings in each week. I watched for her 
as regularly as I watched for my breakfast, and 
should have missed her much more. By what- 
ever way she returned home, it was not by my 
street For two full months she come round 
the comer at ten minutes before nine, and, glanc- 
ing up at the garden -trees, passed down the 
opposite side of the pavement, and out of sight. 
All this time I could not add another chapter 
to my romance. She had ever the same cheer- 
ful brow, and quiet, placid, undisturbed mouth; 
the same dauntless, straight-looking, well-opened 
eyes ; the same even, girlish step, as regular* and 
calm as the beat of her own young heart I 
could but work out the details of the country 
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home where the rose on her cheek bloomed^ and 
where the erect lithe shape developed; where 
the honest disposition grew into strength and 
principle, and where loving training had encou- 
raged and ripened the kindly spirit that looked 
ont at her eyes. Two or three little traits that 
showed her goodness, I did observe. Never a 
beggar asked of her in the street whom she did 
not either relieve or speak to with infinite good- 
ness. I have seen her stop to comfort a crying 
child, and look after a halfnstarved masterless 
dog picking about the kennel for a bone, with 
a look on her face that reminded me of my lost 
one — so tender, so compassionate, so true, pure, 
womanly. 

One evening at the commencement of August 
— ^it was about half-past six, and all the sun was 
out of our street — I saw Gcorgio, as I called 
her in my own mind, come down the pavement, 
still carrying the music roll ; but not alone. 
There was with her a young man. He might 
be a clerk, or a doctor, or a lawyer, or any 
other profession almost, from his appearance; I 
could not tell what. He was tall, and certainly 
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well-looking ; but his face was rather feeble^ and 
its complexion too delicate for a man. Gkorgie 
seemed his superior, in mind even more than 
in person. There was a suggestive slouch in 
his gait, a trail of the foot, that I did not like. 
He carried his head down, and walked slowly; 
but that might be from ill-health, or that he 
wanted to keep Georgie's company longer, or a 
thousand things rather than the weakness of cha- 
racter with which, from the first glance, I felt 
disposed to charge him. He was perhaps Georgie's 
brother, I said at first; afterwards I felt sure 
he was her lover, and that she loved him. 

Three weeks passed. Georgie's morning tran- 
sits continued as regularly as the clock-stroke; 
but I had not seen her any more in the evenings, 
when I became aware that I had the young man, 
her companion, for an opposite neighbour. From 
iiie time of his daily exits and returns, I made 
out that ho must be employed as clerk some- 
where. He used to watch at the window for 
Gkorgie; and, as soon as he saw her turn the 
comer, he would rush out They always met 
with a smile and a hand-shake, and walked away 
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together. In about a quarter of an hour he came 
back alone^ and left the house again at ten. This 
continued until the chilly autumn days set in, 
and there was always a whirl of the acacia leaves 
on the pavement under the wall. Georgie did 
not often look up in passing them now. Per- 
haps she was thinking of the meeting dose at 
hand. 

The young clerk I called Arthur. Now that 
I bad him as a daily subject of study, I began 
to approve of him more. I do not imagine that 
he was a man of any great energy of character; 
and even what little he might have possessed, 
originally, must have been sapped by ill-health 
long since; but there was a certain intellectual 
expression on his pale, large brow, that over- 
balanced the feebleness of the lower part of his 
face. I could fancy Georgie, in her womanly 
faith and love, idealizing him until his face was 
as that of an angel to her — ^mild as St John's, 
and as beautiful. Indolent and weak myself, 
what I approve is strength of will, power to 
turn and bend circumstances to our profit; in 
Arthur, I detected only a gentle goodness ; there- 
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fore he did not satisfy me for Georgie, who, I 
said to myself^ Could live a great, a noble life, 
and bear as well the strivings of adversity as 
she now bore the sunshine of young happi- 
ness. If I could have chosen Georgie's lover, 
he should have been a hero; but truth placed 
him before my eyes too gravely for misconception. 

The winter was very harsh, very cold, very 
bitter indeed; but all the long months I never 
missed the bi-weekly transits of that brave-eyed 
girL She had a thick and coarse maud of shep- 
herd's plaid, and a dark dress now ; but that 
was the only change. She seemed health-proof 
against the cruel blasts that appeared almost to 
kill poor Arthur. He was always enveloped in 
coat upon coat; and, round his throat, he wore 
a comforter of scarlet and white wool, rather 
gaudy and rather uncommon ; but I did not 
wonder why he was so constant to its use, when 
I remembered that it was a bit of woman's work, 
and that Georgie's fingers had knitted it, most 
probably. 

HI or well, the winter got over, and the more 
trying east^winds of spring began. Arthur did 

VOL. ni. 42 
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00!"^ often issue forth to meet Georgie then^ and 
I believe he had been obliged to give np his 
situation; for I used to see him at all times of 
the day in the parlour of the opposite house; 
occasionally^ when the sun was out^ he would 
come and saunter wearily up and down the flags 
for half an hour, and then drag himself feebly 
in-doors again. He sometimes had a companion 
in these walks, on whose stalwart arm he leaned 
«— a good £riend, he seemed to be. 

^^Ahl if Georgio had only lored himl^ I 
thought, foolishly. 

He was older than Arthur, and totally dif- 
ferent : a tall, strong young fellow with a bronzed 
face, a brisk blue eye, and a great brown beard. 
The other looked boyish and simple beside him ; 
especially now that he was so ill. The two 
seemed to have a great afiection for each other. 
Perhaps they had been schoolfellows and play- 
mates ; but, at any rate, there was a strong bond 
between them, and Georgie must have known it. 

I remember one warm afternoon, at the begin- 
ning of June, I saw Arthur and Robert (that 
^as my gift name to the brown stranger) come 
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out and begMi walking and talking together np 
and down the pavement. They were going from 
the comer when Georgie^ quite at an unusual 
hour, came hurrying round it She had in her 
hand one of those unwieldy bunches of moss- 
roses with stalks a foot long, which you can buy 
in London streets for sixpence, and she was 
busy trimming them into some shape and order 
as she advanced. She reached the door of Ar- 
thur's lodgings before they turned ; and, just as 
she got to the step and seemed about to ring, 
she descried them in the distance. Spy that I 
was, I detected the blush that fired her face, 
and the quick smile of pleasure with which she 
went to meet them as they returned. Arthur 
took the flowers listlessly. I could see that he 
was getting beyond any strong feelings of plea- 
sure or pain, through sheer debility. In fact, 
he was melting away in the flame of consump- 
tion as rapidly — ^to use a homely saying — as a 
candle lighted at both ends. I wondered, more 
than once, whether Georgie was blind to his 
state; for she still seemed as cheerful as ever, 
and still wore that calm, good expression which 

42—2 
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I have mentioned before as a characteristic of 
her. I believe she was quite in the dark, or 
else so full of hope that she could not and would 
toot admit a - sad presentiment. Arthur stood 
silent and tired, while Robert and she spoke to 
each other ; and, after a minute or two, he grew 
impatient and would go in-doors. I thought 
Georgie looked chagrined as the door shut, and 
she was left outside. I could not quite inter- 
pret that bit. She remained hesitating a second 
Or two, and then started very quickly — as if 
she had forgotten something — ^back in the direc- 
tion from which she had come. 

Sometimes in my romances I should like to 
alter the few certainties that impose themselves 
as checks on my fancy. I would fain alter here, 
for instance, and make out that Robert fell in- 
stantaneously in love with Georgie, and that poor 
Arthur was only a cousin for whom she had a 
quiet, sisterly affection, and nothing more — ^but I 
cannot. They were surely lovers, whose hearts 
were each bound up in the other, and there was 
a parting preparing for them, such as had severed 
my dariing and me. 
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The Thursday after the little incident of the 
moss-roses I missed Georgie for the first time. 
Could she have passed by earlier, I asked myself? 
I was certainly late for breakfast. On the follow- 
ing Saturday it was the same. " She has given 
up her pupil in this direction, or she is ill," I 
said; but the next week I watched, witli an 
anxiety that quickened every pulse, for her 
coming. I took up my post on the settee early, 
and kept my eye on the comer ; but never saw 
her. On the succeeding Saturday I almost gave 
up my hope ; for she was still absent, and I lost 
many an hour in devising explanations why. But 
the following Thursday my romance was con- 
tinued. When I went into my sitting-room and 
tlirew up the window, I saw the thin, pale hand 
of my opposite neighbour holding back the cur- 
tain of the window as he lay on his bed, and 
presently Georgie went by on my side, that his 
eyes might, for a moment, be cheered as he saw 
her pass. After that, I ofl;en saw the wan face of 
Arthur at the glass, and sometimes Robert's 
healthy brown visage beside it. *One afternoon, 
Georgie came, as it were, stealthily to the door 
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and rang the belL She had a little basket and 
some flowerf which she gare to tlie woman of 
the honse^ with whom she spoke f<nr a while, and 
then she went away very grave, downcast, sad. 
I was sare that she knew at last 

Erery day now, two incidents recnrred regn- 
larly. One was the arriral of the doctor in his 
green chariot; the other, the arrival of Oeorgie 
with her little basket and her nosegay of flowers. 
She always went in-doors and stayed — sometimes 
only a few minntes, sometimes an hour or more. 
At this time my romance got a new light, or 
rather a new shadow. I began to think that 
Arthur was all Georgic had in the world; for 
nobody ever came with her : nobody ever spoke 
to her, bnt the woman of the house, and Robert. 

Occasionally Robert would come out with her 
on the door-step, and they would converse to« 
gether for a little while. It was about Arthur, 
I knew, from their serious looks and glances up 
to the room where he lay. I cannot teU how 
much I felt for Georgic, in tlie loneliness by 
which my imagination surrounded her. I began 
to see in Arthur many virtues, many merits. 
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which must have made her love him^ that I had 
never seen in him before. His wan face looked 
patient, his great brow more spiritual than ever, 
and I was sure she would cling to him with a 
keener affection as she beheld him passing away* 
Did I not remember how it had been with me and 
Nelly? 

I suppose when death comes amongst us — no 
matter how long we have been warned — how long- 
we have used ourselves to think that ho might 
knock at our door any day — ^his coming appears 
sudden — unexpected. I rose one morning as 
usual ; and, on looking at the opposite house, saw 
that the shutters were closed and the blinds all 
down. Arthur, then, was dead. The milkman 
came to the door, the baker, the postman with 
his letters — ^letters for a dead man I 

It was Thursday morning. Georgie would pass 
early. A little before nine she came, ran swiftly 
up the house-steps, and rang. At the same 
moment advanced in another direction the man 
with the board on which the dead are laid. He 
was but just gone, then I Georgie stood by to 
let him pass in before her, and I saw the shiver 
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that ran through her frame as slie watched hlni 
up the stairs^ and thought what he was going 
to do. Robert came out to her ; his manly face, 
grief-stricken and pale, was writhing as lie re- 
counted to her, perhaps, some dying message from 
Arthur, perhaps some last token of his love — I 
know not wliat. 

Nelly's last moments, — Nelly's death over again 
to me I 

Then Georgie came out crying — crying, oh, 
so bitterly! and in going down from the door 
she dropped the flowers that she had brought in 
her hand to gladden eyes that the sight of her 
would never more gladden on this earth. Robert 
picked them up ; and, after watching her a few 
minutes on her way, went in again and shut the 
door. But, in the afternoon, she returned and 
went up-stairs to see what had been her lover. 
It is good to look at the cast-off mould of what 
we love ; it dissevers us so coldly, so effectually 
from their dust. It forces us to look elsewhere 
for the warm, loving soul that animated it. 
There is nothing in that clay that can respond 
to us. That which we idolized, exists elsewhere. 
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Every day— sometimes at one hour, sometimes 
at another — Georgie came to the opposite house, 
was admitted by Robert, and visited the relics of 
her beloved. She seemed to be more than ever 
alone ; for, even in these melancholy comings and 
goings, she was always unaccompanied. On the 
sixth day from Arthur's death, there was a 
funeral ; and Georgie and Robert were the only 
mourners who attended it. Seeing the girl in her 
black clothing, white and tearful, I said, — 

** She did love him, and I hope she will stay — 
for his sake — a widow all her life ! " 

The Thursday and Saturday morning transits 
were now resumed. Georgie looked graver, 
loftier, more thoughtful ; like a woman on whom 
sorrow has lighted, but whom sorrow cannot 
destroy. Robert left the opposite house and 
sometimes my fancy went home with the poor, 
lonely girl, and I wondered whether she had any 
friend in the world who was near to her and dear 
to her now. 

For upwards of six months I never missed her 
with her roll of music twice in the week ; but, at 
the end of that time, she suddenly ceased to 
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appear in our qniet street^ and I saw her no 
more for a long time. I thought that this 
romance of mine, like many others, was to melt 
away amongst the crowd of actualities; but, 
yesterday, behold! there came upon me its 
dramatic conclusion. Georgie and Robert — ^he 
strong and handsome as ever, she fair and lovely, 
and wearing garments that had the spotless air of 
belonging to a new bride — came like a startling 
sunbreak into its gloom. They paused opposite 
the house where Arthur died, seemed to recall 
him each to the other, and then walked on silently 
and more slowly than before; but before they 
turned the comer I could see Georgie smiling up 
in Robert's face, and Robert looking down on 
Georgie with such a love as never shone in 
Arthur's cold, spiritual eyes. 

For an instant I had a little regret — a little 
anger against her — but it passed. Let Georgie 
live her life, and be happy ! Did I not at the 
first wish that Robert — and not Arthur — had been 
her choice ? 
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THE LADY ON THE MALL. 



Whebeyeb I go I carry with me my specnlative 
fancies about lihings and people that I see. 
Perhaps it is a diseased or morbid state of mind 
Boperinduced by much solitude ; but whether or 
nOy I do not care to be delivered from it^ as it 
IS company for me, and engrosses me as com- 
pletely as I have observed that most chronic 
physical ailments engross their owners. I am 
looking out upon the Mall at Oldport, the 
pleasantest walk in the outskhrts of this garri- 
soned place, where I am located for a change 
and holiday. Its ancient trees form a dreamy 
shelter from the fierceness of the summer sun, 
which the lovely fields and open downs lack. 
Give me shade and the sun shining beyond for 
enjoyment ; a glow just stirred by the air amongst 
the leaves; not the blinding tropical glare in 
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which I see some people revel — one lady espe- 
cially — a lady to whom, from her unfailing daily 
appearance there, I have given the name of the 
Lady on the Mall. 

At one particular point of this public prome- 
nade, about half-a-dozen of the stately, full- 
foliaged elms have been removed — perhaps by 
natural decay — but as probably by some violent 
storm; and all the blaze of noon seems to con- 
centrate itself on the bare spot It is u bit of arid 
desert in a land of greenness ; the grass of the 
bank is scorched brown, the sandy path is parched 
and cracked; yet just there, when the heat is 
most fervent, and everybody else is glad to creep 
into any place for shelter, comes out the Lady on 
the Mall to bask and sun herself. 

I noticed her from the first day that I entered 
on my lodgings. Soon after twelve had struck 
by the church clock which regulates all the clocks 
in Oldport, I saw her advancing slowly under the 
trees until she reached the open space ; and there 
she sat down, and stared at the dazzling sky for 
an hour or so ; after which she rose and walked 
back in the direction from whence she had come. 
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That glowing atmosphere burnt on for a week, 
deepening in intensity daily; but regularly, as 
die hour drew round, appeared the Lady on the 
Mall. That week was succeeded by stormy 
weather ; a terrible tempest broke over the dis- 
trict, and left behind skirmisliing troops of clouds 
which dissolved in sudden showers of extraordi- 
nary violence. But the rain did not keep the 
lady in-doors. She was out on the Mall just ss 
usual ; only, instead of resting on the bank, she 
walked to and fro. 

It was in the course of one of these heavy 
showers tliat I obtained my first close look at her 
face. I was sitting at the open parlour window 
(for the wet drove the other way), when she came 
past and looked in. I do not hold with that 
popular delusion of my sex, that every woman 
who casts her eyes upon me does so with nefarious 
designs on my affections, or that a frank, good- 
humoured manner is a guileful trap laid to catch 
my unwary hand ; so, when the lady passed and 
looked in with a pair of remarkable eyes, instead 
of hastily concealing myself, I looked after her 
with some astonishment that she should choose 
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such weather for her walk* She stopped and 
gazed through the iron railings across the bit of 
garden straight at me^ and then I perceived that^ 
in those large remarkable ejcs of hcrs^ there was 
no longer any charm for the heart of man : the 
Lady on the Mall was mad. Touched with pity, 
I called out to ask her if she would come in for 
shelter until the rain was over. She shook her 
head; but I pressed my invitation more kindly; 
yet she only smiled^ sighed^ and spreading out 
her hands with a gesture of indifference^ re* 
plied, — 

" Thanks, sir, but I can bear the rain. Still, 
did I hear aright — that you asked me under your 
roof?" 

I answered. Yes ; that I should be very glad 
if she would come in and rest ; but, after another 
prolcmged stare, she smiled, sighed, and spread out 
her hands again, saying, — 

" Oh, I don't mind the rain at alL Thanks. 
Neither the wind nor the rain. I have been out 
in worse than this ; much worse than this." 

She did not attempt to move on, but was 
obstinate about not sheltering. She stood and 
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watched me through the railings until every 
garment she wore clung to her with wet Per- 
ceiving that she was determined not to come 
in, I suggested to her the propriety of going 
home. 

" I will go when it is over," said she, 
shuddering. 

I told her I did not think tliat it would be over 
for a long time; it looked like a day set in 
for wet. 

** Oh, the rain ? I did not mean that," replied 
she. "Oh, no ; the execution." 

She then made me a polite bow, and walked 
forwards towards the town : as one o'clock struck 
she came back, and, stopping in the same place, 
said, — 

** Ah, sir, they have taken his body down — ^ho 
is dead now ; " after an instant's pause, she grasped 
one of the rails, and shook it, exclaiming vehe- 
mently: "Jealousy is the devil I" and then started 
ofiP up the Mall. 

Here was the germ of some mysterious tragedy, 
before the facts of which speculation recoiled, 
baffled. She seemed to be from forty to forty- 
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five years of age, with a tall| graceful air and 
shape ; her features were thin to cnmciation> but 
regular; and her eyes wore black as midnight, 
witli an insane light in their depths, now dreamyi 
now glittering. Her hair was |)erfectly grey, and 
she was dressed in plain, grave colours, like half 
mourning. She had the general aspect of belong- 
ing to the educated classes of society, and spoke 
with a correct accent and rather pleasant intona- 
tion. When she clutched the railing, I had 
observed upon her hand tlie glitter of a wedding- 
ring. 

Most idle persons are inquisitive ; I am inquisi- 
tive ; but more, I think, from habit than nature : 
still the result is the same. This poor lady's 
ways, words, and appearance excited my curiosity 
vividly, and the next time my landlady made her 
appearance in my room, I asked, — 

" Can you tell mo who that lady is who comes 
out upon the Mall every day al)0ut noon ? "^ 

^^ Oh, she is crazy, sir ; she is a Mrs. Bond ; and 
folks do say that her husband was hanged as 
much as six and twenty years ago. I can't 
undertake to speak to the truth of it myself, but 
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that is what Tve heard. She is well enough off 
for money, and lives up at Doctor Cruse's. She 
came there a young widow as long since as I tell 
you — better than six and twenty years.'* 

I had, I thought, no right to penetrate further ; 
but, out of these prominent though slender out- 
lines, my imagination sought to construct a com- 
plete and finished edifice. That white, worn face 
became rejuvenated with the bloom of seventeen ; 
those passionate eyes beamed with innocent love ; 
that grey hair crowned the sweet brow with 
gi*ape-like clusters ; those dry, haggard lips swelled 
with the rosy warmth of budding youth — above 
all, that maiden heart had not branded upon it, 
in unavailing remorse and sorrow, that keynote 
of her history. Jealousy is the Devil. I saw her 
happy in a happy home; the vivifying sunshine 
of the family ; quick of temper ; lavish of affection 
and exacting of it too ; proud in character, bril- 
liant of intellect, witty of speech, generous of 
hand; a beautiful human creature; faulty, but 
capable of great things, either for good or for evil, 
as the temptations of life might turn. The grand 
crisis of woman's existence had not taxed her 
VOL. m. 43 
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•treBgdi with any diMppamtmeiit: ahe Wed, and 
she had love at hear desu^ Happy days of court* 
siifp, whose sli^it showers only served to brighten 
the sanshine, floated over her in blessed caluL I 
have a tender sympathy for all yoong creatures 
dwelling in this sweet May-month of life; it 
pleases me inexpressibly to watch the shy delights, 
the quick alarms, that tremble like snn and cloud 
on the opening flowers of love ; I like to see them 
gathered tenderly and stored for their enduring 
sweetness in two hearts united ; but to see them 
rudely torn up and scattered to the winds, or 
trampled down with reckless feet, or blasted by an 
east wind o£ pitiless misfortune, makes my soul 
shiver; rather let them blossom, as blossom all 
the passion flowers I ever loved, upon a solitary 
grave. 

Let me trace this girl's story on. No doubt 
remains with me that she gave her whole soul 
with her love ; hers was no stinting nature, as I 
read it in those gloomy eyes; it was bountiful, 
and warm, and mellow as July. Yes, I think 
once it was as a rich inexhaustible treasure, from 
which might have been gathered by a hand 
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faithful as well as tender the heart sustenance of 
a long, long life ; but, it was a hand worse than 
wasteful, that could pull down its safe enclosure, 
and let in upon the ripened harvest such a sea-» 
flood of suffering and wrong as had made her 
soul desolate for ever, as a land sown with salt. 
I see her passing forward from the gentle, all- 
hoping, all-believing time of maidl^nhood, to the 
£air, blushing bride, sweet, loving wife — ^never, 
oh, never a mother I That holy grace came not 
to her, else there would not be that fatal fire- 
mark on her heart to-day: Jealousy is the 
Devil! 

A little while of the great, the intense happi- 
ness, and then, methinks, I see a weariness in the 
lover-husband, a distrust in the young wife, and a 
cloud rising, lightly at first, but deepening and 
increasing until it becomes a blackness of dark- 
ness for ever. She is on the watch, always on 
the watcL Every bright, captivating woman'a 
face he- lets his eyes rest on for a moment is te 
her more dreadful than a basilisk's. At first, all 
women; then one woman in particular, is her 
deadly rivaU He can mock at her pain ; he can 

43—2 
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parade his power^ lie can show hor othersi and 
fairer than herself^ dwelling on his words, courting 
his approval and admiration. He thinks it is a 
little thing to stab a wife's heart with pin pricks 
every day; she will never die of the torture- 
women, wives especially, are so patient. Patient ? 
Yes, patient, if they cease to love; but, where 
that survives— Jealousy is the Devil ! 

Every tender sentiment, every gentleness of 
woman-nature, is scorched and withered under 
Its deadly heat. Amongst their blackened relics, 
and under that furnace glow, but one plant will 
thrive and blossom — that plant is Revenge, and 
its fruit is Death. 

In her passionate heart it grew and blossomed 
fast. He had dangerous secrets : the law should 
be her bloodhound, and hunt him down. She, 
to whom he was unfaithful, she at whose re- 
monstrances he laughed, would set it on his traces. 
He should be broken from her rival. He should 
be at her mercy. Revenge conceives designs 
quickly, and will not tarry ere it brings them 
forth. He is betrayed. She, who would once 
have died for him, is his betrayer. Did she 
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think, I wonder^ did she ever thinks that she was 
betraying him to his death? In the name of 
womanhood, I hope not ! 

He is in prison now, and akeady repentance 
stings hen He will not see her when she goes to 
his cell. He will send her no message, and he 
will receive none. He knows who has wrought 
his destruction. She was pitiless for him, and he 
will be pitiless for her. The day of trial comes : 
she cannot bear witness against him, or for him, 
but others have his secrets who can, and she may 
listen wlule each link of evidence is added on^ 
and repentance harasses her in vain. It is over. 
They tell her he is to die. She hears the doom 
pronounced. Then, and then only, do his eyes 
meet hers, and in them such an agony of dread, re- 
proach, and misery lightens, as she cannot endure 
to see. She is seized with a sudden frenzy, and 
cries: "I have killed my husband: Jealousy is 
the Devil I " 

She entreats that she may kneel at his feet, and 
be forgiven; but his answer to her prayers is 
always, " No." Others he will receive, but her 
he repels with detestation. The terrible interval 
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if past^ the death-daj is come. She has not seen 
hinL She is in despair. She escapes from those 
who watch her^ and hangs on the skirts of that 
awfbl crowd. She is quite, quite mad now. She 
can bear to listen to the bell that tolht for the 
dying. She can bear to listen to the coarse com- 
ments. Who could, that was not mad? For the 
penalty of her great sin, every day at noon her 
diseased imagination reproduces the scene of her 
husband's death, with no ghastly detail omitted. 

What his crime was, speculation passes over; 
he died thus, and her jealousy killed him. Her 
punishment is by far the more terrible, and her 
sin was the greater. 

Ah me ! what sorrow there is in the world I 
How pale and colourless are these shadows I have 
made from fancy of this grand tragedy of a 
woman's life. We see the rack; but oiur limbs 
must lie on it, wrenched and broken, ere we can 
estimate its torture, as our soul must writhe in 
remorse unavailing, and the quickest pangs that 
human feeling can endure, ere we can appreciate 
that daily outcry of tlie Lady on the Mall. 
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AprU 27. 

Spsno is opening on us brilliantly, the se«UK>n 
is glorious. Harry preached his first sormon 
in Wortlebank Church last Sunday, and to-day 
Felix, Emmy, Belle, Miss Mostyn, and I, have 
been dining with the young couple, by way of 
house-warming. 

The entertainment went off in a highly satis* 
&icU)ry manner, and it is clear to see, from the 
simple perfection and orderliness of everything 
about the house and the table, tha/t Janet has 
an eye to the details of her household, as every 
clergyman's wife, and, indeed, every wife of the 
middle class sbofvld. 

Emmy and Janet have duriog the last month 
been taking practical lessons of my cook in the 
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finer branches of the art culinary, so that Belle 
says her dinners have been like the day after 
company for so long that she does not like coming 
down to her plain mutton and piidding again 
now that Janet is gone. The pair between them 
spoilt and misused a considerable quantity of 
excellent materials, but I had the satisfaction of 
informing cook on my return home that the lamb 
was roasted to a turn, the castle puddings per- 
fection, and the jelly as clear as crystal Cook 
inquired after the soup and the dressing of the 
potatoes : the former I told her to appeal to her 
niaster about, as I did not taste it ; but the potatoes 
were correct ; on wliich she said it was not every 
young woman who could boil a potato, and that 
was the first thing she should set a kitchen maid 
to do who came as candidate for a cook's place. 
Then she added that it was not expedient to 
teach a girl too much at first, or she grew ^* uppish 
and conceited, and was for bettering herself 
directly;" but let her do plain cooking, and 
let the missis put her own hand to '^com* 
pany things " until she had got settled with her 

« 

thoroughly* 
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I have no doubt of Janet's guiding her house 
comfortably^ or of Emmy guiding hers well when 
she goes to it, for neither of them is lazily dis- 
posed, which is the great mischief with some 
wives ; and neither of them is troubled with the 
absurd pride of disliking to superintend what is 
needfiil to be done. 



Felix and I are both of opinion that we shall 
have to look out for a new governess for Belle 
after midsummer. Miss Mosiyn has been par- 
ticularly bright, gay, and conversational of late, 
and Dr. Fergus makes frequent occasions to 
" drop in " at the hours when she is known to be 
in the drawing-room ; abo Belle has incidentally 
remarked more than once that they have met 
the doctor in their walks, and immediately Belle 
mentions it Miss Mostyn breaks into conversation 
on a totally irrelevant subject. 

Dr. Fergus is a very worthy man, and she is 
a very kind, sensible woman, and nice looking 
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too ; and I fihall be glad if they do make a match 
of it: I do not think either could do a wiser or 
better thing. 



To-day Belle, with a rather mischievons sparkle 
in her bright eyes, invited mo to tlie school-room 
for a short reading, as there was only Miss Mostyn 
besides herself; and when we were comfortably 
arranged, she said that she was going to give ns 
" A Governess's Soliloquy." I did not remember 
having ever written anything of the kind, and 
Miss Mostyn's sudden exclamation, ^^O Belle I 
where have you found that ? give it to me im- 
mediately I " informed me that the lucubratioa 
was not mine but hers. 

She was very anxious to ex^cate it from 
Belle's fingers, but Belle is full three inches taller 
than her governess; and, laughing merrily, she 
held it high up out of her reach, pleading that 
the sentiments it expressed were altogether rights 
proper, and natural, and had greatly increased her 
respect for her instructress. 
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^' It is nonsense. Belle ; I wrote it long ago 
when I was qnite young ; pray giye it up I ^ urged' 
Miss Mo8tyn,pathetically, 

^ No ; mamma will like it ; I like it," replied 
her rebellious papiL " It shows you under a new 
light. I always thought you rather solemn, and 
demure until I read it, and now I know you are 
no wiser than other people, which is nice." 

'*I hope it will not lead you to disregard 
my autliority. Belle," said Miss Mostyn, with 
seriousness. 

** Oh, no ; it has increased my awe of you. 
Listen, mamma; this is a young governess's true 
thoughts." 

" Don't be foolish. Belle ; I ought to have burnt 
it long since ; let me put it into the fire now ; " 
and Miss Mostyn stretched out an eager hand for 
the purpose, but Belle firmly withheld it 

"No," said she, shaking her head; *^ there is 
a mistaken notion abroad about governesses ; when 
I have read it to mamma, I shall carry it to Mrs. 
Harding's, and read it to her and recommend 
her to lay it to heart, for I heard her tell Fanny 
yesterday ^ 
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** No gossip. Belle I ^ interposed Miss Mostyn 
softly, and Belle was checked at once. 

After a little more raillery and argument, Miss 
Mostyn suiFcred her wilful cliarge to have her 
way, and the ** Governess's Soliloquy " was read 
accordingly* 
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I WISH all the grammars^ the dictionaries, the 
Leaming-made-Easys, were buried under the 
biggest pyramid that ever was built ; or cast into 
Etna, tied to the heaviest relic of antiquity yet 
discovered ; or lying with the fragments of Pha- 
raoh's chariots at the bottom of the Red Sea ; or 
flung irreclaimably into the lowest deep of the 
limbo of oblivion I I do ; I feel vicious, perfectly 
vicious I 

Oh dear ! How sick I am of making the mild 
inquiry as to when America was discovered, and 
by whom; of asking who built Carthage; how 
Rome was peopled ; what are the names of the 
nine Muses ; how candles are made ; who Galileo 
was ; what an adverb is ; and how many ounces 
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avoirdupois go to the pound. I have been starv- 
ing on this milk for babes more years than I 
care to count, tightened up in a mental strait- 
jacket which aggravates all the natural asperities 
of my character. I have horrible nightmares of 
Rhodian Colossus, and Labours of Hercules, 
and Wonders of the World, and Wise Men of 
Greece — all struggling pele-mele on my bewildered 
brains; in my dreams I am perpetually being 
set up for public examination, and forgetting my 
dates. 

When I go into the woods, every glade falls 
iilto accurate perspective ; the winds keep on 
saying detestable hissing French verbs ; the tiny 
blooms, couching amongst leaves and moss, lift 
up their heads and preach of field botany ; the 
very birds sing in time, and some impudent 
magpie does the counting — " one, two, three, four 
—one, two, three, four — one an', two an', three 
an', four an'." Even the sun, which might be 
expected to shine in a liberal sort of way, is to me 
only a vast spherical body, surrounded by a lumi- 
nous atmosphere, and the centre of the solar system. 

I am a denizen of the elements, a dweller in 
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past ages ; I never shall emerge into the present — • 
never! I don't know what is going on in the 
world any more than Sterne's starling did; I 
am caged up fast^ and can't get out! I can't 
get out I 

If anybody speaks of " the War," it suggests 
the Pimic or the Peloponnesian, or the Servile, 
or the Seven Years', or the Peninsular War: is 
*^ the Emperor " alluded to. Napoleon the Great 
immediately asserts himself, or perhaps Augustus 
Caesar I 

Then the children — darlings, possessed of the 
germ of every virtue, but subject to little hallu- 
cinations from which no power of speech can 
deliver them. The articles of their faith are, 
that I am their natural enemy ; that I object to 
holidays; that my prime pleasure Ues in finding 
out more faults than there are in dictations and 
exercises ; in misinterpreting, of malice prepenaey 
undotted i^s into e^s ; that I turn imperfect lessons 
for the satisfaction of hearing them again ; and 
that I should expire of ennui if I were re- 
strained for a week from expounding arithmetical 
problems. 
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, Oh, you blessed darlings ! You make a grand 
mistake. I don't like lessons one bit more than 
you do, and I delight in holidays. Not in prim 
holidays, though, when best frocks are donned, 
and I am charged to take care you don't spoil 
them. No! give me ease, and an unspoilable 
gown; then, away into the depths of woods, where 
nuts grow in rich clusters, and the moss is like 
velvet, and the air like balms of Paradise ; away 
into green lanes, hedged with wild rose and 
fragrant honeysuckle ; by singing rivulets, into 

r 

quaint old villages, with ivied ruins, and ancient 
women overflowing with legends and country 
superstitions. Ah ! then I can get out of the 
echo of rules and exceptions, and forget, while the 
day lasts, that I am " the governess ! " 

There ! I have been wired down for six months, 
effervescing rebelliously ; now I have boiled over, 
and am ever so much relieved. Two o'clocL 
Enter children. 

"Now, my dears, let us set to work, and do 
our best. Amelia and Lucy, write your French 
exercises; Helen, go and practise your scales; 
Tom, finish that long-division sum which would 
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not come right in the morning; Polly, take up 

your sewing; and Willie, bring your Parents^ 

Assistant^ and let me hear you read. Silence. 
No talking." 
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-•o*- 



May 19. 

The weather is so bright, beautiful, and settled^ 
that to-morrow, Emmy, Miss Mostyn, Belle, and 
I are going away to the searside for a few weeks. 
Belle grows fast^ and Dr. Fergus recommends 
sea air. 

We were long divided between Crofton and 
Kirklands, but the decision is Kirklands, so we 
shall pass through Eversley on our way, and stop 
a few hours to show Belle the Minster and the 
Old Maids, and the other interesting bits of the 
town which she will like to see. I shall like to 
see them again myself too. 

Our previsions respecting the Scotch doctor 
and Miss Mostyn are true ; she is to be married 
from Wortlebank in July when Steenie is at home, 
and Belle is to be her bridesmaid, to her infinite 
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delight ; they iure to ylait the doctor's rolatkms in 
tibe North for a week or two and then to settle 
in the new house ; — Belle is glad she shall ke^ 
'^ Mossy" so near at hand^ and hopes her new 
governess may be only half as nice. She has 
set to work on a gay embroidered cushion^ which 
is to be^ I understand, her wedding present, and 
Emmy is to do the fellow to it 

I suppose there would not be many regular 
lessons now, so perhaps it is best to break away 
from them altogether and enjoy a complete holi- 
day. JE'eUx will go to and fro : and Janet is to 
come to us with Harry for a fortnight 



KirhlandB, May 22. 

We are at last comfortably settled in our sea* 
side lodgings, fronting the sea, which lies like a 
lake in the May sunshine. The young ones have 
gone out to enjoy the sands, and I am left for an 
hour or two alone. 

We stayed two days in Eversley and enjoyed 
them exceedingly — I always have a hankering 
after the old home. Belle's delight was enthu- 
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siastic in tlie Minster, and she walked me about 
it and the town until I was ready to drop. Under 
her persuasion even, I penetrated into Percie 
Court and went through the house — then we 
walked to the church outside Friargate and saw 
my mother's and Other's graves. The hand of 
modem improvement has been at St Mark's too 
as well as elsewhere, but the place of the dead 
has been respected. 

We visited Miss Bootle, of course, and she 
generously endowed Belle with a white kitten^ 
a descendant of my old friend Charlie, which has 
done nothing but get into mischief since it came, 
and is, at this moment, while I write, clawing 
into hopeless tangle the gay wools which Belle 
has brought to finish the cushion ^for Miss 
Mostyn. 

Last evening we all toiled up the steps to the 
churchyard on the cliif where Isabel was buried — 
poor Isabel I All that sad, sad time came over 
me so vividly as I sat there and looked over 
the sea. In the house where she died, nobody 
lives now but one woman to exhibit it to stran- 
gers; it looks very forlorn and desolate, and 
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more rainons than when I knew it years 
ago. 

In the modern part of the town^ Kirklands is 
enlarged and improved ; we are domiciled in the 
centre house on the esplanade^ all of which is of 
recent construction. 

I feel weary and dull tliis morning — review* 
ing old trials is a foolish discipline. I thought 
I should fill a page or two with interesting details 
of what we had seen in Eversley, but words will 
not come while thoughts come too fast^ so I will 
shut up my book and go to meet the children on 
the sands. 



The weather is magnificent; warm and genial 
as midsummer. We went down below the clifi^s 
to-day and walked a mile or two in the sunshine^ 
while the tide was low, carrying our luncheon 
in a little basket that we might stay all the day 
out if we liked it ; but about noon, we were 
most heartily glad to creep up into a young 
plantation for what shelter it would give us from 
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the heat^ and while there^ Belle began^ in her 
beguiling way, — 

'^ Mamie, would it not be pleasant if we had 
an amusing book to read just now ? *^ 

** It would have to be very amusing, or I fear 
it would make mo drowse off to sleep, Belle,*^ 
said I, and so said Emmy and Miss Mostyn 
too. 

*' Suppose I had brought one — ^very particularly 
amusmg, mamie ? " 

^* Suppose you had, Belle, you would wish to 
read it Produce your treasure.'' And to my 
surprise, she brought forth the old volume she 
had picked up in the Wortlebank woods. 

" I don't know. Belle, that we are justified in 
reading that," said I, seriously. 

*'Why, mamio? We have tried to find 
the owner, and nobody answered the advertise* 
roent Perhaps the person is dead, or gone out 
of England* Let me read a little bit at the 
beginning, and you can stop me if I ought not 
to go on." 

I gave a rather hesitating consent when I saw 
that both Emmy and Miss Mostyn were curiona 
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to know what the book was like, so Belle elected 
herself as reader, and, perched comfortably be- 
tween the two forks of a young ash-tree, gave 
us the following passages from the diary of 
Mistress Margaret Arden. 
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SOME TASSAGKS FROM THE DIARY OP 
MISTRESS MARGARET ARDEN. 



••^^ 



IN TWO PARTS. 



PART I. 

June 17, 18 — . — Oh'j wluit a weary place is this 
IloUy Bank ! Here am I for a three months* 
visit ; and already, after five days, am I dismally 
haunted by the spirit of dulness* Uncle Joshua, 
being firmly persuaded in his own mind that 
new books are not half so good as old ones, 
docs not patroni^se modem literature, much to 
my distress. Yesterday I asked him respectfully 
for something to read — (he keeps his books locked 
up behind glass-doors)— and he offered me John" 
son'^9 Dictionary. '* There, niece, said he, " study 
that; most boarding-school misses are deficient 
in spelling,^ I accepted the volume with a curtsey. 
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and handed it to cousin Maria, whom her father 
has educated at home on new principles: slie 
bristles all over with definitions as a tipsy-cake 
does with almonds, and talks about philology as 
ordinary women do of babies. She thanked me, 
and said of all studies grammar and the con- 
struction of languages was to her tlie most 
edifying; she does not care for poetry, or ro- 
mances, or history — indeed, she reminds me of 
nothing so much as a person who persists in 
grubbing up the roota of plants, instead of ad- 
miring their graceful forms, bright foliage, or 
rich fruit But Maria is good-natured notwitli- 
standing her learning; and seeing that I was 
really likely to fall into mischief purely through 
idleness, she brought up from the depths of her 
apron-pocket the key of the book-closet, to which 
out-of-date pamphlets, magazines, and reviews 
are exiled; and suggested that perhaps I might 
find some light reading amongst them. Thither 
accordingly I flew, and pounced greedily upon 
a pile of dusty quarterlies ; an armful of which 
I carried off to my sanctum for private consump- ■ 
tion. They are as a gold-mine to me: I lovo 
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a review — a good one — ^whether tender, or fero- 
ciousy or satiricaL From these grey paper- 
covered tomes I have disinterred some opinions 
of sterling metal, which, having been tried in 
the furnace of time, have lost nothing; bnt now 
and then I also turn up a clod which only en- 
shrines an earth-worm. I liked especially to find 
an echo of my own sentiments ; but it vexes me 
more than a little to see poetry which is sweet 
to me as the sound of many waters sneered at 
as the veriest doggrel. Ah, well I there are the 
poets, in green and crimson and purple and gold, 
behind uncle Joshua's glass-doors ; while these 
slashing reviewers lie mouldy and dusty, given 
over a prey to the ravages of mice in attic 
obscurity* 

June 18. — I hope and trust some event will 
turn up soon to stir the slumberous routine of 
Holly Bank. We don't live, we vegetate, and 
shall turn into dormice — (dormice or dormouses, 
which is it? Mem. to ask cousin Maria)-^soon, 
if nothing happens. I have only a further in- 
stalment of the reviews for aunt Doe^ She will 
think I have had a very prosy time; and so I 
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iac^e, dins far; but it is naeless to complain. 
Well, these old books luive introduced me to 
tbe private Hfe of France as depicted in the 
memoirs of celebrated people, and anything bnt 
a {feasant impressicni they give of onr n^h- 
bonrs' mcoaliiy : the critic seems to have ex- 
perienced a righteous pleasure in dissecting these 
boc^, in exposing to daylight the hideous ravages 
of chronic disease, the deformed Kmb, (ur the 
wiMnl warping of what might have grown straight; 
no decent raiment is permitted to' shroud the 
mond decay of life and truth; it k made to 
stand before us stripped of its masking garments, 
horrible as the loathly^lady in the old rhyme. 
Madame du Ch&telet, Madame du Deffaud, and 
many other madames of more wit than wisdom, 
enliven the dreary mass with smart sayings and 
draigs. How long will it be ere order is educed 
firom this mcMral chaos ? If I can do nothing 
else at HoUy Bank, I can get up an epitome of 
ancient fiteratnre that wiU astonish aunt Doe. 
I wonder how tiiey all are at Dariston ; I have 

ft 

net heard firom my father since I left home; 
I will wrke iXHmyrrow to the UUk oms. 
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June 24. — An arrival at Holly Bank^ — Mr. 
Matthew Constant^ who is to marry coasin 
Maria: a little man — ^mousy face^ soft hair, and 
sleek undcrtoncd manner. It is great fun to see 
how he obeys Maria: I am sure she ordered 
him to propose to her — he never could have 
dared to do it without prompting. Anybody to 
watch them might think they had been ten years 
married. There is none of what Maria calls ^* foolish 
philandering " between them ; it is all systematic, 
business love-making. Mr. Matthew has several 
little peculiarities of pronimciation which offend 
Maria's correct ear mightily ; though they give her 
opportuniticH of displaying her erudition, and air- 
ing her roots and derivations. I am glad my father 
did not think it necessary to liave me cultivated 
so highly. 

Last night, while Maria and I were looking 
over some beautiful gown -pieces which Mr. 
Matthew has brought from town for her, I asked 
a question wliich lias been in my mind ever 
since I saw him, — what could first have put it 
into her head to think of marrying him ? and 
she replied, with the most artless candour — 
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" Why^ Margaret^ I suppose I must be married 
some day; and as he asked me, and there was 
nothing against him, I thought I might as well 
get settled at once. The little man is very well 
worth having ; his income is larger than .my 
father's, yoa know." 

**And do you love him?" This question was, 
I confess, put in rather a mocking, incredulous 
spirit, and Maria took me up smartly. 

*'Love and stuff!" she ejaculated. ''What 
has love to do with it ? I am going to be pro- 
perly married, and of course shall love Matthew : 
but I don't like nonsense." 

The very idea of nonsense as connected with 
cousin Maria is profanation : her sharp face looked 
so much sharper at the mere possibility of any 
being inflicted upon her, that I was fain to make 
a laughing apology for my indiscretion in sug- 
gesting it. 

**Your head is full of romance, Margaret," 
said she, grandly ; " by the time you are my 
age, it is to be hoped that you will be more 
practicaL" 

" I hope I shall not ; I'll never marry anybody 
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unlesB I love him wiih all my hieart and aB mj 
soul, never." 

Maria is getting old — quite six-and-tweniy — 
and she is not pretty; but she is too nice £ar 
Mr. Matthew Constant She ought to know 
what she likes, however. One thing is certain, 
she would not make a nice kind old maid like 
aunt Doe; and she may make a good wife: I 
don't know. 

Jtme 26 — Yesterday to an archery meeting at 
Danby Grange; it was very gay and pleasaat, 
though nearly all the people were strangers to 
me. Danby is a grand house : its master is a 
bachelor, — not very young, — who has travelled 
the world over, and who is very scientific. I 
thought him proud and stiff, but he is not gene- 
rally disliked ; Charlotte Petersham said she was 
ready to swear obedience to him at any moment 
on his rent-roll. Charlotte is going to marry a 
lieutenant in a marching regiment, and neither 
of them has sixpence ; but I like this sort of 
marriage much better than Maria's, who calls 
them love-sick geese. 

The first prize was won by Mr. Danby him- 
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self — a beautiful silver arrow — and he gave it 
to me : because^ I suppose^ I had no chance of win- 
ning one for myself^ and was an uncome-out-girL 
Uncle Joshua said it was a compliment : all the 
men gave their prizes to some lady. Mr. Matthew 
shot^ I know not how many times^ in hopes of 
having a trophy to present to Maria; but he 
could not even hit the target^ and she said he 
made quite a simpleton of himself by trying, 
for he had neyer, to her certain knowledge, 
handled a bow before. There was a dancing- 
party afterwards, but none of us stayed for it. 
To-morrow micle Joshua has a dinner-party : 
Mr. Danby is coming to meet the Broughs and 
Petershams: we hear that he intends to stand 
for the county at the next election. I am very 
glad of a little variety: it will be hard work 
to get through tlie three months to cousin Maria's 
wedding ; I wish it were " over and done with," 
as she always cries herself when she has to leave 
h^ grammars and dictionaries to try on dresses. 

June 28. — Last evening's dinner went off very 
pleasantly. Mrs. Brough [is always nice, and 
Charlotte keeps everybody lively wherever she 
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goes. She told mo slie was having all her boxes 
made so that they could be turned into beds^ 
couches^ easy chairs^ and tables. Sbe has de« 
signed and superintended the making of them 
herself^ and generously offers to make over the 
drawings to me when the carpenter has done 
with them; expressing her firm conviction that 
I, like herself^ sliall some day marry a penniless 
lieutenant. Well^ better a penniless lieutenant 
than a Mr. Matthew Constant That stealthy 
little man exasperates mc. I shall quarrel with 
him before long, I know. 

I had to sing laHt nighty and somebody said 
I had a fine natural organ. Fine natural fiddle- 
stick I 

Uncle Joshua is in the most absurd good* 
humour with me tliis morning : we none of us 
know how to interpret his vivacity. lie has even 
gone so far as to unlock the sacred glass-doors 
of his bookcase, and to give me permission to 
help myself. He asked at breakfast if I should 
like to have a pony to ride while I am at Holly 
Bank. Of course I should; it would scarcely 
be dull then. There is going to be a grand 
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ball at Holmby next month : I should like to go ; 
but there's no chance of it 

June 29. — Uncle Joshua was very prompt in 
finding me a pony ; he bought one yesterday of 
Mr. Petersham, after we had talked about it, 
and this morning I have tried it over Holmby 
Moor. It is a nice spirited animal : dark brown, 
with black mane and tail ; really a pretty creature. 
But what has made uncle Joshua, with whom 
I was never a favourite, take such a generous 
fit, I cannot tell. Maria looks mysterious, and 
says h» has his reasons, if they are past our 
finding out. 

In passing through Danby village Mr. Danby 
overtook us ; he was going to Holmby also, and 
we rode together. He is an amusing man when 
one knows him better, but awfully proud : I 
should say he would never forgive or forget an 
offence; he has the most obstinate mouth in the 
world; he is not handsome, indeed people call 
him plain; but he is not that either: I don't 
quite know what sort of a face it is. 

June 30. — Last evening Mr. Danby came over 
without any invitation ; we were all so surprised 
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while we were sitting at dessert to hear a ring 
at the door-bell^ and in he came. An importa- 
tion of foreign customs^ I suppose. Uncle Joshua 
gave him a general invitation for the future, if 
he found himself dull for lack of company in his 
great house, and Maria gave him a long lecture 
on philology: it is my belief he did not under- 
stand anything she said ; for he acceded to every 
one of her propositions, even when she contrar 
dieted herself. That odious little Mr. Matthew 
Constant tried all the evening to be ^cetious, 
and failed dismally; Maria tried to frown him 
into silence ; but did not succeed ; I think she is 
half ashamed of him sometimes in society, when 
he will distinguish himself by talking humorously, 
as he thinks. He is a gilded pill. 

July 8. — Mr. Danby has availed himself very 
freely of uncle Joshua's general invitation to 
Holly Bank ; he has been over six times during 
the last seven days. This morning he came 
directly after breakfast, to give me a lesson in 
shooting : I was very tiresome. There is an in- 
explicable something about his grand air and 
obstinate face that rouses all my natural perver- 
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sily into unnatural vivacity; I could not help 
saying very pert contradictious little things to 
him, for he was so miraculously patient with my 
blunders that it would really have been a pity 
not to test his temper. It is fiery, but well 
governed, I could tell. Once he almost vexed 
me, for he laughed; uncle Joshua said it was 
at my shrewishness. A letter from Darlston, with 
such [^capital news ! My father and aunt Doe 
have given their consent to my going to the 
Holmby ball. Uncle Joshua wrote to ask 
ihem. I must go away into the hall and prac- 
tise my . steps, for I have half forgotten them, I 
think. 

July 9. — ^Maria and I were caught yesterday 
dancing the new dance by Mr. Danby. He pro- 
fesses not to like it : I ^ like it, and I shall 
valse at the ball if anybody asks me ; it is very 
graceful and pretty, I'm sure. He looked very 
grim when I said so, but said no more. One 
would absolutely think, to hear him talk, that 
he fancied he had got some sort of right to 
advise me ; indeed, I love my own way too well 
to listen to such supererogatory counsel ; it is all 
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very well for aunt Doe, and even Maria, but 
he is not to lecture me. 

July 17. — Well, the ball is come and gone. 
I wish there was to be one every night for a 
month. I did enjoy it. I danced all night; 
never sat out a single set. Mr. Danby took me 
whenever I seemed not going to have another 
partner, so that I danced with him, in all, seven 
times; and he took me in to supper also. I 
heard somebody say I was pretty; I am very 
glad, though I don't believe I had ever thought 
of it before, or cared either: I am glad to be 
pretty, because it pleases people we like, and it 
is a good thing, though cousin Maria says it is 
not worth a straw whether one is pretty or not 
My new white dress was handsomely made too, 
and it suited me ; and those bouquets that came 
from the Danby greenhouse, — could anything be 
more charming ? Charlotte Petersham teased me 
about mine, for she said she knew the azalea 
could only have come from Danby. I have written 
them a long letter home about the ball. I did 
not think when I came to Holly Bank that I 
should enjoy it half so mucL 
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This afternoon Mr. Danby walked over to ask 
how we were after our late night, and uncle 
Joshua lent him his black horse Saladin to ride 
to Holmby: his own favourite has fallen lame, 
it seems. We had a Kttle dispute before he left 
— (I wonder what makes me so perverse with 
him, for I don't dislike him) — and for the first 
time he rather lost his temper ; and I saw as he 
went down the hill that ho was fretting Saladin 
finely. They'll have a quarrel, too, before they 
get to Holmby, if he does not take care. 

July 18. — Oh, we have had the saddest accident ! 
and I can't help feeling that somehow or other 
it is my blame. Mr. Danby had scarcely got a 
quarter of a mile from the Bank when Saladin 
threw him, and he was taken up seemingly dead ; 
but they brought him here, and after he had 
been bled he recovered consciousness. I feel so 
dreadfully guilty when they talk about it down- 
stairs. Uncle Joshua says he would not have 
lent him the horse if he had not felt sure of 
both their tempers. I know how it was. I had 
a good cry last night thinking if he should die, 
— oh, if he should die ! 
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July 19. — We have tlie quietest house^ all 
speaking in whispers, and treading softly; the 
doctor is very grave about Mr. Danby's accident, 
and confesses he cannot tell yet what its issue 
may be. Another surgeon — a very clever one- 
was sent for from town yesterday ; but he cannot 
be here until to-morrow night at the earliest. I 
was up tliis morning very early wandering about 
the garden ; I can't be still in one place, and keep 
thinking always if — oh, but I will not encourage 
so terrible a fear I Everybody from far and near 
Hends to inquire after him; there is enough fi)r 
one person to do to answer tliem, and it falls 
principally to me. They all express astonishment 
at the manner of the accident, for Mr. Danby is 
such a thorough horseman. Nobody seems to 
suspect how it occurred. 

July 25. — It has been a dreadfully anxious 
time, but at last Mr. Danby is recovering; the 
doctor says in another week he may be about 
again. Oh, how thankful, how deeply thankful, I 
am! Maria has gone to stay a week with the 
Petershams, and Mr. Matthew Constant has 
started for town ; so uncle Joshua and I have to 
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caitertain our mvalld. He looks very shorn and 
ill, and is most particularly silent^ If I did not 
fstncy myself in some degree the cause of his 
su&ring, I am afraid I should say he was ill- 
tempered. Only this morning, when I put up the 
green blind in Maria's sitting-room, to which he 
comes in the daytime, he said, quite shortly, 
^ Child, child, be still; the blind is best down; 
I can't bear the light;" and when I drew it 
down again, he made as if the noise aggravated 
him, so I left him to himself for an hour or two, 
and then carried liim as a peace-offering a Uttld 
yase filled with red and white moss-roses. He 
accepted it with the most ungracious air in the 
wcnrld, and set it down on the table without even 
admiring, them. Absolutely he is a Turk, spite of 
his pale face I 

July 29.. — ^This morning at breakfieist Mr. Danby 
announced his intention of going off to the Grange 
in the course of the day ; and he is gone. I dare 
say he fancies we shall miss him a very great 
deal more than we are likely to do, now all the 
bustle of preparing for Maria's wedding is begun. 
Papa and aunt Doe come next week, and I have 
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made up my mind to go back to Darlston with 
them. In riding to Hohnby with uncle Joshua 
this afternoon^ after Mr. Danby left, we overtook 
Charlotte Petersham, who must needs insinuate a 
hundred absurdities. What can have put it into 
her head that Mr. Danby and I should ever have 
anything to do with each other? It is absurd; I 
felt quite angry and mortified, and told her never 
to let any one hint at such a possibility before her 
without fiatly contradicting it. 

July 30. — To all our surprise, Mr. Danby 
arrived at luncheon-time. I think he had better 
come and live here altogether ; for he is no sooner 
out of the house than back he comes again 
directly, and with the most frivolous excuse to- 
day: did we want flowers for the weddiug 
breakfast? Such nonsense ! We have plenty at 
Holly Bank ; and if not, there are enough to be 
bought out of the shops at Holmby. As soon as 
he had asked his ridiculous question he felt how 
silly it was, and turned a queer, confused look. 
I could not help smiling and saying, — 

" We shall decorate the table with corn-flowers 
and poppies, Mr. Danby, if all our fi^iends' green- 
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houses are exhausted; or I don't think Maria 
would care if we had thistles and nettles instead/' 

** No need of the last, Margaret, where your 
tongue is," said uncle Joshua, laughing. 

And I verily believe Mr. Danby coincided ; for 
he regained his self-possession immediately, and 
began to talk very fast Whenever Mr. Danby 
is put out or excited he talks fast, and so he does 
when he is pleased. He said he thought of going 
abroad for the winter. What in the world is it to 
us if he chooses to go to the moon! — and he 
speaks about it just as if he expected some of us 
to coax him to stay at home. I advised him to go 
to the Holy Land, taking Jericho in his way ; and 
it was laughable to see tlie dismayed and surprised 
look he put on. He got up as if going to pack 
his carpet-bag instanter, and marched oflF. We 
shall not see him again, I expect, for a week, as 
he is going away to his brother's house at Moor 
Park. 

August 3. — Mr. Danby found Moor Park dull, 
we suppose ; for he is back at home again, and this 
morning joined uncle Joshua and me in our ride. 
The poor man has quite an orphaned look: I 
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could laugh sometimes at his dolour* He has nofe 
recovered thoroughly from the effects, of his acci- 
dent^ and is so grey and solemn. We went back 
to the Grange with him to look at a new picture 
he has bought — he is sensible enough to patronize 
modern art; and then, as I had not seen the 
house, he took me through the principal rooms* 
There are a great number of fine paintings which 
he brought from abroad ; but the thing he seems 
to set the most store by is a portrait of his mother 
by Reynolds. It is a lovely countenance; he 
seems quite to venerate her ; she died just as he 
was growing up, ho told me. 

I believe he asked uncle Joshua if <he might 
come to dinner this evening, and I taxed him with 
the fact; but he denied it strenuously. I pro- 
posed to my uncle that we should take him in to 
board and lodge, as he is so fond of Holly Bank ; 
but was bid to hold my tongue. 

My father and aunt Doe come to-morrow, and 
Mr. Matthew Constant the day after. Maria has 
got home again, and contemplates the crisis of her 
fate with a sublime equanimity ; she wishes it 
were all over too, and wonders why there need be 
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such a fuss of bridesmaids and bridecake and 
staff I Aunt Doe is to bring the dresses and 
bonnets from town ; I hope they will be pretty. 
At first uncle Joshua determined that the wed- 
ding break&st should be quite a family party> 
there are so many relatives on both sides the 
house ; but it appears now that Mr. Danby is to 
be invited. What has he to do with the family, I 
should wish to know? I hope he will see the 
propriety of not coming where he would only be 
in the way* K I have an opportunity, I think t 
shall give him a hint 

August 5. — ^Papa and aunt Doe, and ever so 
many more people, are here ; the house is over- 
flowing fixrai ceUar to attic. To-morrow is the 
grand day. Mr. Matthew Constant grows more 
and more conceited; he is telling- everybody he is 
50 proud of Maria. Maria does not reciprocate 
the compliment. Ob, what a marriage ! I would 
rather be ten times an old maid than marry such 
a little disagreeable man. It is a v^ry lucky 
thing that Maria does not cherish romantic views 
of life ; but I think this sort of barter and sale 
sinks a long way below the practical. Aunt Doe> 
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who has never seen him before, and hoped better 
things of Maria, is grieved exceedingly ; and papa 
quite avoids him. 

August 7, 1822. — The great wedding-day is 
over^ and cousin Maria and Mr. Matthew Con- 
stant have gone into the north (it is near the 
12th, and he has designs on the grouse, we 
believe), and everybody but myself is in bed. I 
liave not had time yet to think whether I am glad 
or sorry that Mr. Danby loves me. It seems he 
had spoken to papa the night before ; but it took 
me quite by surprise, and to begin to cry was, I 
am sure, just the silliest thing I could do. I don't 
know whether it is worth while to be the envy of 
all my acquaintance at the cost of liaving no 
delicious young time as most girls have — ^no balls 
or picnics or fun — and I shall not be seventeen till 
December. I am rather happy too — I shall not 
begin to be afraid of him. They all seem to 
think it an awfully serious affair. Uncle Joshua 
could almost tliank me on his knees for achieving 
such honour ; and though papa and aunt Doe say 
less, it is easy to see how proud and pleased they 
both are. This is the best way to fulfil my 
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vocation ; but Charlotte Petersham's remark about 
the pemiiless ensign had filled my fancy with 
lofty ideas of the dignity of self-sacrifice ; and I 
saw myself^ in imagination^ travelling in baggage- 
waggons in the rear of the regiment, and following 
my hero to the wars ; and instead of that, I am to 
have a fine house and luxury all my life. I rather 
wish Mr. Danby were a penniless ensign for a few 
years, and when we were tired of dangers and 
adventures we could come into our fortunes and 
take our rest ; it is not romantic to have every- 
thing smooth; — if only somebody would have 
contradicted us ! How strange it looks to see me 
writing about myself and Mr, Danby SiS us! His 
Christian name is Harry — Harry ; it is always a 
nice name to say, but / shall not call him by it — 
not now, at least. I suppose we shall see him 
to-morrow. Well, after all, I think I am glad — 
I'm sure I am. 

August 10, — I have to be on my very best 
behaviour just now, for aunt Doe keeps the most 
watchful of eyes upon me whenever I begin to be 
fractious with Mr. Danby. I do wish she would 
not expatiate so diffusely on his virtues and his 
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exccUonco; for the fact of his boing so much 
better than I am makes me feel inclined to be 
porvcrHO and aggravating. IHh superlative good- 
ness Is a reproach to me. How can anybody 
expect nearly seventeen to be as sober as thirty ? 
I am very glad and happy now when I am not 
pnt out of temper by too much advice. I shall 
like to be Mr. Danby*s wifLs for he is a man to 
look up to and trust. I could never love any one 
who was not my master. We liad the pleasantest 
ride together to-day round by Ilaggerstone woods* 
I did not want to contradict once. I flatter myself 
I was as Mwoot as summer all the while. 

August 16. — It was so vexing! I do wish 
people would let mo have my time, instead of 
trying to make me a 8ttti<l, experienced, well- 
behaved character all at once. I am most grieved 
with aunt Doe; she never I(»ts me alone, and I 
can't bear it. If I did wisli to valso, it was not 
so wrong; other girls val8(». It is quite un- 
reasonable to expect me U) give up all my amuse- 
ments, just because I am engaged to be married 
to Mr. Danby. If they had not both warned me, 
** Margaret, you must not valso, because Mr. 
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Danby dislikes it f and^ '' Don't volse, Margaret ; 
I can't endnre to see y<m volso/' I don't think I 
should have done it, because I knew beforehand 
that it was disagreeable to Mr. Danby ; and I do 
love him enough to forego a much greater matter 
than a valse. But to be for ever schooled and 
dictated to is too bad. Why does not Mr. Danby 
make the best of my faults^ instead of the worst ? 
I am sure I showed him early enough how restive 
and wilful I can be when I am thwarted I it is 
his own fault if we quarrel^ and not mine. 

AnguBt 27. — Yesterday we all came home to 
Darlston. Laura and May were glad to see us— 
the bonnie wee darlings ! Mr. Danby is coming 
over to stay next month with us for the shooting. 
It is so ridiculous to see the respect with which 
people treat me now to what they did. All the 
Wilton girls came over yesterday to talk about 
my engagement^ and anything else I would tell 
them. I am rather proud to be married out of 
the nursery; but I would not be proud at all 
if Mr. Danby were not such a good man us well 
as a rich one. We are not to have a long engage- 
ment; I don't care; I feel as if I should be 
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happier with him hy mjself now than in the midst 
of people warning and watching and guiding me. 
I should like to be let alone. I know what would 
keep me quiet and tractable ; my love for Harry 
would, if they would only leave me to it and my- 
self; but they won't. 

September 8. — We are not to have Mr. Danby 
at Darlston so soon as we expected ; he has been 
obliged to go over to Nice, where his brother is 
staying on account of his health — there are even 
fears for his life. Harry writes me often long, 
pleasant letters, and those I send him are shame- 
fully brief, but he says they are precious I I do 
wish this journey abroad had not come in the 
way ; this autumn's parties will not be half so 
agreeable without him. 

Cousin Maria and Mr. Constant have been 
staying with us a week, and we all fancied that 
she did not look very happy. Does he behave 
well to her, I wonder? He is more sleek and 
odious than ever ; but instead of his watching her 
to forestall her wishes, she has to observe him ; and 
she does it in fear and trembling. Wealthy as he is 
known to be, they have scarcely any establishment 
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— ^no carriage or horses ; it is a very incomprehen- 
sible state of afFairs ; but Maria says nothing, and 
of coarse nobody cares to interfere. Yes, 'she said 
to me yesterday, that the first six months of a 
woman's married life are the most tiresome and 
miserable that can be conceived. What a con- 
fession from a four weeks' wife I 

September 15. — We have heard to-day of Mr. 
Herbert Danby's death at Nice, Harry feels it 
very, very much ; he will be with us by the 
30th. I am very sorry for him ; they were the 
nearest of an age in the family, and had been 
so much together all their lives — at school first, 
and then in their travels abroad. He said in his 
letter it had been a most painful time. 

September 30. — Mr. Danby arrived this after- 
noon; it quite grieves me to see him so deeply 
feeling his loss. In his mourning he looks graver 
and older than ever; the little ones don't fancy 
him much ; neither, I remember, did I at our first 
meeting. 

October 10. — There is not much to do at Darls- 
ton just now ; no company, and no going out, on 
Mr. Danby's account When the ball comes, I 
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suppose none of ns will go ; aunt Doe bade me 
not mention it She took me to task pret^ 
sharply last night for some wild speech I made 
to Mr. Danby; she says if he were not one of 
the most forbearing and patient of men he would 
break with me at once. I can bear a good deal 
of lecturing from aunt Doe^ because I know she 
loves me ; still I think she might take my part a 
little^more. I don't mean to do anything wrong; 
but these fits of mischieyous perversity will get 
possession of me. Mr. Danby does not make a 
long stay with us this time; there is some talk 
of his going on Monday, but I don't think he willy 
really. 

October 22. — Winter has begun very eariy this 
year. Yesterday papa, Mr. Danby, and I, were 
overtaken near Darlston Pits in a snow-storm; 
we had a terrible ride home, and sitting to play 
in the nursery with the little ones for an hour in 
my wet habit has given me a miserable cold : I 
feel quite stupid, and was so cross all last ev^i- 
ing. The first part of it, till after dinner, got 
<xver pretty comfortably ; but when aunt Doe fell 
asleep in the drawing-room, and papa was reading 
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bis paper^ Mr. Danbj and I began to fraichy as 
usoaL I said one thing to him that I would have 
bitten my tongue off to recall the moment it was 
uttered : but I could not htunble myself enough 
to acknowledge I was wrong, though I saw he waa 
deeply wounded. He got up and left me, and 
soon after he and papa went away into the library^ 
and there they stayed till past midnight I sat up 
longer than we do generally, in the hope he would 
come back and say good-night; but he did not» 
and this morning he was away to London before 
I came down-stairs. He left me in anger, I know^ 
and I'm so sorry now ; for all my perversily can- 
not keep me from lovmg him very, very dearly. 
Therell be a letter to-morrow. 

October 27. — ^No letter from* Mr. Danby yet: 
what can it mean ? Aunt Doe looked at me very 
gravely this morning when papa took the letters 
out of the bag, and the tears came into her kind 
eyes : could they be for me ? I am not well at 
all now : so dull and heavy, as if something were 
han^ng over me, as if I were going to be ilL I 
do wish Harry would write. It is four days since 
belflft* 

46—2 
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October 31. — Waiting for the post! Another 
twenty-four anxious hours — perhaps to go through 
the same pang of disappointment to-morrow. No 
letter from Mr. Danby yet Papa says nothing, 
aunt Doe says nothing ; so I must just keep my 
anxieties to myself. This morning there was a 
bitter north-east wind blowing over the wolds 
laden with gusts of sleety rain, and there were 
packed clouds on the horizon which threatened 
snow. Old Mattie did not come with the bag ; 
so after waiting till noon, when a fine gleam 
touched the sky, I thought it would be as well 
to take a walk, and while I was about it to go 
over to the post. By the time I was ready the 
sun was hidden again, and a few scattered snow- 
flakes came drifting on the wind ; but there was 
a biting anxiety at my heart that defied the cold 
wet blast. I set out, hoping that the storm would 
pass; but it thickened when I was about half 
way, and then it was of no use to turn back. 
I was very glad to see the old church-tower and 
the rectory through the falling cloud at last I 
went into Mattic's shop almost ashamed to be seen, 
and began by inquiring after her rheumatism; 
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and then asked suddenly, as if it were an after- 
thoughty — 

" By the by, Mattie, are there any letters for 
our house ? " Can I be turning deceptive ? 
Mattie was measuring out a pennyworth of nuts 
for a little boy; and when slie had done she 
looked into the drawer, and, after turning over 
several letters, said, 

** No, Miss Arden, there's not one — only the 
squire's paper." 

So I took that and went away, as Mattie ob- 
served that it was a pity that I should have 
come out on such a day, and that she would 
send her Tom up with the letters to-morrow 
the minute they came in. Mattie has my secret 
all the while : I have been waiting for her often 
in the avenue lately, though the weather is so 
raw and chill ; once even I met her at tlie brow 
of the hill leading to the village, and she looked 
grieved to disappoint me. 

Then I set off to tramp home again. Oh, it is 
weary I How many days have I waited for a 

word of forgiveness ; for an assurance of Harry's 

e 
continuing love I I am tempted to think that th 
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prevalent winds of my life are always to be dae 
norths as cold and as bitter as that whidi diore in 
my £eu» as I came home. 

November 1* — Oh, it is very hard to believe! 
I can't believe it yet, — it is too sudden, — ^he might 
have known I could not mean it when I said so. 
It was only my temper ; and he vexed me. I did 
not wish him to go away. And he told papa what 
I had said, '^ That he always brought clouds with 
him wherever he went, and that I did not think 
I could ever be happy with him, and we had 
better separate while it was time.'' I did say 
those words, but it was only in a fit of crossness ; 
and he took them in earnest. When the bag 
was brought in this morning, I said, 

*' Papa, is there nothing for me ? " peeping over 
his shoulder in hopes that there might be ; for I 
could not suspect then what was the truth. And 
papa said, — 

"No, Maggie; do you expect a letter from 
anybody ? " 

I turned very red, for aunt Doe was watching 
me, and answered. 

Yes, papa, to be sure I do; I thought I 
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should hear from Mr. Danby ; he has been gone 
a fnll week." 

There was a dead silence for a mhmte that 
made my heart sink with an indefinable fear; 
then aunt Doe ^ot up and went out^ leavmg papa 
and me alone. 

** Why does he not write ? do you know, papa ? " 
I asked, hurriedly. 

**You should know best, Maggie," was his 
answer ; and he went on reading a letter that 
he had jnst opened. Then it came into my mind 
that what I had so foolishly and wickedly said 
to him the night before he went away from 
Darlston must have driven him from me. I 
caught at the table to keep myself from falling ; 
for a thick mist rose before my eyes, and the 
room seemed to be going round with me. 

"Speak, papa; tell me what he said to you 
before he left; I want to know," I whispered 
hoarsely. 

Papa looked very much shocked : 

** Why, Maggie, it was your own doing. You 
told him you could never be happy as his wife, 
and he had better leave you while there was 
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time; aiid he took you at your word* What 
could you expect ? Mr. Danby is not a man to 
be led by any girl's caprice. We are all very 
sorry about it ; but if yon felt wliat you aaidf you 
were right to say it. I had begun to doubt my- 
self whether you were well matched." 

" Oh, papa, papa 1 ^ I cried, " I did like him 
better than anybody in the world ; but I was in 
a passion " 
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Had you not better go to aunt Doc, my 
darUng? the mischief is done now — Mr. Danby 
is gone.** 

So I went away upstairs to aunt Doe. She 
knew what it meant when I flung myself down 
beside her, and laid my head on her lap to cry. 
Oh, I was HO wild and angry, as well as grieved, 
lie has been unkind to me — I am sure he has. 

■ 

Nobody sliall ever persuade me that he is right 
to leave me, when he knows as well as I do that 
I love him. He wants to punish me; but I feel 
that he is as much wrong as I am, and more. 

November 2. — It is so miserable for me now ; 
but what can I do ? I must not write to Harry 
and tell liini how sorry I am: that would be 
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unwomanly — aunt Doe says so. Would it? I 
am not sure. He loves me — he would forgive 
me if I asked him; — but no, no; there are so 
many things a girl must not say. I have tried 
to write a letter, but it is such a one as I dare not 
send. I used to be so coquettish and silly that 
I never would acknowledge to him that I loved 
him, and he might well doubt it. I cannot tell 
him now ; he might fling back my confession 
scornfully — he would 1 he would! He is proud 
and stern and very unforgiving — perhaps he has 
ceased to love me. Oh, I think my heart will 
break I — if there were any hope — but he is gone 
quite away. 

November 3. — Already those curious disagree- 
able people, the Wiltons, have observed Mr. 
Danby's abrupt departure ; and to my other grief 
is added the mortification of Ustening to their 
surprised exclamations. It is very hard to have 
to keep up before them, but aunt Doe says I 
must ; she will not have me give way ; and my 
wretched cold and cough have to accoimt for 
heavy eyes and aching head. Oh, for how many 
sore pains stands that common excuse, ^^a bad 
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headache I '^ I cry myself to sleep night after 
night; and waking suddenly in a paroxysm ef 
tearsi brood over my grief till dawn^ and then 
get up to act indifference, that people may not 
say I am disappointed. I wish I could get oat 
of flight with my trouble until I grow used to 
it I feel so wretchedly ill to-night with a violent 
throbbing pain in my head, which I have had 
more or less ever since papa and I spoke together ; 
it is as if I had got a severe blow. But the pain 
in my head is not half so bad as the ache that 
never leaves my heart. Where is Harry now f 
I wish I knew. 

November 25. — I have not hod the heart to 
write a line in my poor diary for weeks; and 
now I don't know why I have begun it again. 
We are all going to Italy for the winter; the 
doctor flays if I stay here I shall die. I wish 
they would let mo die ; but I don't feel as if I 
should — that is too good to hope. I am very 
grieving and »ad : I think Mr. Danby is hard ; 
but it is of no use comj)laining or fretting; I 
brought his anger on myself. Laura and May 
are to bo left at school ; and when we come 
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from abroad — ^if I ever como — papa thinks of 
letting dear old Darlston^ and living in London 
altogether. I have a fsincy for the house at 
Norfleetj where we were all born; but he will 
not listen to that Uncle Joshua writes us word 
that Danby Hall is shut up, and its master awaj^ 
nobody knows where. I do hope we shall not 
meet him in our travels abroad: but it is not 
likely. Aunt Doe does not like leaving England, 
but I will not go without her — she is a darling 
comfort, aunt Doe. 

Nw>ember 27. — Everything is packed up, and 
to-morrow we go. It is a severance from the 
old life; I feel now that I would rather have 
Stayed here; but they are doing it for me. I 
had a letter from oousin Maria, begging I would 
go to her, for she is ill ; but I cannot — I cannot 
bear anybody's trouble but my own just now. 
Aunt Doe is so very kind to me, and so are they 
all. The 2nd of December will be my birth- 
day: I shall be seventeen — only seventeen I Some- 
times I am almost, sick with my sorrow ; but the 
fit passes, and leaves me languid and worn out. 
Oh, I shall always, always think that Mr. Danby 
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was unkind to me — I meant no harm ; he is proud 
and unforgiving. Well, we shall never see each 
other again; and if we do, it will be only as 
strangers : and yet I cannot say sincerely that I 
wish I had never known him. If I live, 1 shall 
grieve down by and by ; but I can never, never 
love any one again as I loved Mr. Danby. How 
foolish it is of me to write thus ; but I have no 
one, not even aunt Doe, to whom I can speak it 
Laura and sweet May travel up to London with 
U8, and there we leave them at Mrs. Magoall's. 
The kind old soul will say her pet pupil is altered. 
Slie has warned me a hundred times and more 
about my passionate temper. How well I remem- 
ber her giving me the fable of ** The Oak and 
the Reed " to learn. I am broken enough now. 
I feel as if I could never be still again. The 
last day or two I have thought that it is possible 
I may not come home again any more, I am so 
weak and look so wan; yet I have no pain or 
ache anywhere now. I think he would be sorry 
if I were to die: I think he would grieve. I 
would grieve years hence, I know, to hear of 
harm having befallen him. I cannot get away 
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from this theme: I never ihought to suffer so 
much. Shall we ever, ever see each other again ? 
Oh, if I might only have told him I 
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PART IL 

LoiTDON, February 17, 18 — . — Yesterday week, 
two old boxes were sent up from Darlston contain- 
ing some of papa's books and papers ; and amongst 
them, behold my lost diary! the lock all rusted, 
and the binding mouldy. Faithful old secret- 
keeper I I have been reading a few of its last 
dismal pages. Can it be Margaret Arden who 
wrote them ? Well, I suppose it was. 

Wonderful to look back ten years, and to see 
the difference between then and now. Laura 
married and a mother, pretty May grown up, 
and myself quite on the old maids' list Papa, — 
I don't know what ails papa; he always looks 
preoccupied and melancholy. Some of his wonder- 
ful speculations may be going wrong; but we 
dare not ask, for he avoids all allusion to them 
studiously. 
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We have had uncle Joshua staying in town 
for a fortnight: he brings all the gossip of Ym 
neighbourhood. Mr. Danbj seems vowed to 
bachelorhood. He has become a very busy popu- 
lar man in his county. He must be growing 
middle-aged now: I am seven-and -twenty, and 
he was ten years older or more. Papa was speak- 
ing yesterday of some very important measure 
that he is trying to carry through parliament, 
and saying that he had made a very able speech 
in the House upon it, and was much trusted by 
his party. I read that speech in the paper — at 
least, I dare say it is that one; but he speaks 
often. It strikes me that he clings with intense 
pertinacity to his purposes; — that old obstinate 
look, — I wonder whether his grey face wears 
it still? If there were a chance, I would go 
to hear him some night, for old friendship's 
sake. 

February 25. — ^Last night Maria Constant and 
I got into the Ladies' Cage at the House, and 
I heard Mr. Danby speak. He is not very 
fluent, but he brings out a few nervous> 
detached sentences that are very much to the 
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point; and when he has said his saj, down he 
sits. He reminds me of nothing so much as a 
hammer driving in a nail with a few steady 
strokes, I was surprised to ^observe how grey 
his hair has become, and what a worn, over- 
worked look th^e is on his &ce. They say he 
is a thorough-going, practical, energetic man of 
business, 

February 28. — We are all very uneasy about 
my father just now : I never saw him in such 
a r^tless, perturbed state before. I wonder what 
could make him rush into speculation: we had 
money enough and to spare, without gambling 
for more. 

March 17. — At a dinner-party at the Peter- 
shams' last night we met Mr. Danby. Papa had 
some talk with him, and he took notice of May, 
remarking that she is like what I was. She is 
much prettier than ever I was, even in my 
best days. We exchanged half-ardozen sentences 
about indifferent matters, and both looked and felt 
awkward with each other» I could not help 
remembering that speech I made to him so long 
ago, which: broke off oin: engagement, Charlotte's 
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'^ penniless lieutenant " lias met with quick pro- 
motion. 

March 30. — I am miserable about my father; 
he looks ill and anxious to the last degree. If 
he would only speak^ and tell us what he fears 
or suffers, it would be better than this silent 
expectation of we know not what 

April 2. — My father looks calmer this morning 
than we have seen him do for months ; he feels, at 
least, that all is known — ^the very worst. Uncle 
Joshua says ho has expected it for years, and 
that no man who ran after every new theory 
that was started, and took a part in every specious 
project that turned up, could reasonably look for 
any other result. Uncle Joshua is very hard and 
unconciliatory. He docs not seem at all distressed 
at the verification of his sagacious previsions — 
rather the reverse, indeed. When my father 
stated the case in his hesitating way, he blustered 
out after his usual manner : " Pretty interest 
your philanthropy is likely to bring you, brother 
James! — a fool and his money arc soon parted." 
My poor father looked miserable, especially when 
he had to confess that Darlston must be sold. 
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Uncle Josbaa cast up his hands^ and cried, 
** James, you're surely mad to talk of selling 
Darlston : things can't be so bad as that ? " 

" They are as bad as bad can be. We must 
make our home at Norfleet henceforward," my 
father answered. At this announcement uncle 
Joshua looked as if he were struck dumb, shook his 
head, and walked out of the house. As soon as 
he was gone. May began to cry and to hang about 
my father in her fond, affectionate way; it was 
very distressing ; she begged that they might not 
be separated whatever should happen. It is a 
comfort in our adversity to feel that there is no 
disunion amongst us. Aunt Dorothy got her 
coaxed away, and then my father and I had a 
long talk about ways and means. It was very 
late before we got to bed, and ihen I could not 
sleep for thinking of all the changes that were to 
come. We go to Norfleet in a few days. 

April 17. — This is going to be no playing at 
poverty. Oh, surely if my poor father had known 
what disastrous consequences to all of us his 
foolish speculations were to produce, he would 
not have been so rash ! We left him in London 
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yesterday, and arrived here this afternoon about 
dasL If ever there was a honse that had 
" haunted ^ legibly inscribed on the face of it^ 
sorely Korfleet Manor-house is the place. Dow- 
ker has come with us, and has done nothing but 
grumble since she set h^ foot over the doorstone. 
Matters look unpromising enough certainly. It 
is a wet night to begin with, and the parlour-fire 
smoked, so we have been obliged to let it go out ; 
the paper on the walls is not only damp, but 
it hangs in ragged festoons; there is no carpet, 
and very little furniture. We have all done our 
best to be cheerful, but it was a miserable effort ; 
and now poor little May is fretting herself to 
sleep. 

April 18. — A better day than could have been 
expected. There is a charm and an invigorating 
power in spring sunshine : this morning rose very 
bright and clear, and I found myself hopeful and 
cheerfoL We have all been hard at work as 
carpenters, upholsterers, and housemaids, and have 
done what we could to reduce this old place to 
order. How very fortunate my &ther did not 
come down with us I aunt Doe is a whole host 
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of servants and workpeople in herself; for she i» 
one of those clever women who can turn their 
hand to anything as readily as if they had been 
born to it. By her advice we have forsaken the 
large parlours for two little wainscoted rooms with 
bow-windows that look into the garden. We 
have to make the chintz-covers and curtains our* 
selves, under Dowker's querulous superintendence^ 
She never looked to see her young ladies work^ 
she reiterates ; and all our misfortunes she resents 
as private, personal afflictions. Faithful old soul I 
April 27. — My father came down from London 
yesterday, looking, to our sorrow, very ill and 
worn. He gives way to his depression more than 
we anticipated; and now that all necessity for 
exertion is over, he is sinking into a state of dull 
apathy from which nothing seems able to rouse 
him. He sits the whole of the long mornings in 
his dressing-room, not reading or writing, or doing 
anything that we can discover but ponder over 
and lament what is now irretrievable. What a 
fortunate thing it is we have been able to make 
some of the house cheerful I if he had seen it as we 
saw it at first, I do not think he would have stayed* 

47—2 
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We are all rather proud of the results of our 
exertions in the upholstering trade ; for in our 
great Darlston house we had no rooms so comfor- 
table as our two old-fashioned parlours^ when the 
8un shines. The furniture, re-covered with red 
and white chintz, is quite seemly; and we have 
discovered a quantity of grotesque china orna- 
ments in one of the cupboards, which fit out the 
mantel-pieces and cabinets very appropriately. 
It is ugly, May says ; but it is in keeping with 
ilie stiff-backed chairs and spindle-legged tables. 
By dint of glorious fires, bunches of lilac and 
laburnum in the vases, and our books and other 
feminine belongings scattered about, we have 
rsucceeded in making a very picturesque and cosy 
home for ourselves. If only my dear father 
would be more cheerful. 

May 9. — We are grieving down now, and 
gradually fitting ourselves to the new life. We 
have all found out that we have a till now un- 
developed taste for gardening; and for the last 
ten days we have been at work in our 'mossy 
wilderness. Afler all, it is a very pretty spot: 
the view of the house from the farther side of the 
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river Is most picturesque: but papa fancies the 
ivy makes it damp. I hope lie will not insist 
upon having it all torn down before Laura and 
her husband come^ for then it will look naked 
and dreary. Aunt Doe* has been busy yesterday 
and to-day with Dowkcr getting ready rooms 
for them, and a nursery for the youngster. I am 
glad they are coming, if it is only to stir my 
father out of his languid apathy, which he sufiers 
to grow upon liim more and more eyery day. 

May 15. — The house is turned completely up- 
side down since Laura, Norton, and the baby 
arrived; but the fuss has done my father good 
already : he is beginning to look more like him- 
self again, which is a great comfort. But to think 
that I, Mistress Margaret Arden, am to be reduced 
to a mere cipher in the house by a squalling chit 
of eight months old ! It is preposterous, incredible, 
yet painfully tnie. This shows me the additional 
consequence a woman gains by fulfilling her voca- 
tion in the old-fashioned way. Laura, ten years 
younger than I am, a married mother, treats me 
with the civilest patronage in the world. First I 
must give up my bedroom to be converted into a 
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nursery^ because it has a southern aspect, which 
will be suitable for baby; then I must be 
awakened every morning at five o'clock, — I who 
never got up till the day is well aired, — ^by its 
crowing next door to me* No longer ago than 
yesterday, I caught it gnawing the cover of my 
precious RochefoucauliTs Maaims ; Laura said it 
was its gums or its teeth. Teeth, indeed I Well, 
I hope the little mischief has imbibed some of tlieir 
bitterness. What is the good of being an old 
maid, I should h'ke to know, if I am to be deprived 
of my privileges in this way ? As well be married 
and have done with it : at least one knows what to 
expect. Laura, whose whole soul is in a bassinet, is 
quite lady paramount now, and wears her baby as 
if it were an insignia of the order of merit, con- 
ferred U[)on her by nature in a])probation of some 
wonderful feat that she has i)erf<jrmed. Then she 
bores me to extincticm by lengthy details concern- 
ing it Why, I could cite as many and more 
iJtitertaining of my kitten Toby I Its bonnets, its 
frocks, its little pink toes, its great eyes with a 
wise sagacious look, its rosebud of a mouth, its 
dimple, its six yellow Imirs, — oh, how she does 
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ring the changes on them, as if every babj in 
Christendom had not the like I I verily believe 
if you were to collect twelve infants of eight 
months old and put them together into a room, 
unclothed, I could not pick out Dottie. Dottie ! 
that is the pet name for the innocent; she was 
christened Mabel, but Laura never speaks English 
now; she talks exclusively in babble. It is 
scarcely an hour since she invited me at dinner to 
partake of " mincey beefey : " I could not have 
touched tliat dish if I had been paid to do it. If 

it were 

May 16. — Yesterday I was interrupted in the 

midst of a sentence by a knock at my door. 
Nurse in tears — baby in a fit Would I go over 
to Holmby for the doctor ; there was nobody else 
to go ? Of course I would ; there is so much 
trouble in bringing the quaint little mortals into 
the world, that it is a pity they should go out of 
it prematurely. It was an even down-pour o 
rain, so I saddled papa's little rough pony my- 
self, — the groom at the inn who does it generally 
being away, — and had a hard seven miles' trot 
over the wold. Ah, well, who ^ knows but that 
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Dottie may grow up to be a comfort to me when I 
am an old woman I Laura says she has a sweet 
temper ; and so she ought to have, poor wee soul, 
for they try it with castor-oil, bottle, and pins from 
morning till night I dare say it was similar 
persecution in my infancy that made me so restive 
when I grew up. Aunt Doe says no ; it was the 
natural perversity that is in me : but I incline to 
think myself that it was injudicious codling. As 
I was trotting post-haste down Holmby Lane, I 
encountered Mr. Danby on his pretty bay mare ; 
coming to Norflcet has brought us quite into his 
neighbourhood. I suppose if we went anywhere 
wc should be likely to meet him ; but we are too 
poor to keep company. Perhaps Charlotte Bruce 
will take May to the Ilolmby ball, if Laura and 
Norton don't go : she would like it, I am sure. I 
remember my Holmby ball: what an enjoyable 
time it was I Ileigho, ten years ago ! 

June 5. — Somebody has found his way to Nor- 
flcet, to whom I should be very glad to say good- 
bye, — Captain Ernest Norton. He came for the 
Holmby archery meeting and ball, and of course 
May saw him at both. He is my favourite 
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aversion — a male coquette. He boasts of having 
flirted his way all round the alphabet, and keeps 
a small collection of locks of hair, gloves, ribbons, 
and flowers — feminine trophies, duly labelled, and 
always open to the inspection of his friends. He 
is doing his utmost to turn May's head ; for her 
beauty makes it well worth his while to enslave 
her ; and she takes his homage in earnest, and is 
evidently pleased. Laura laughed when I spoke 
to her about it, and said it was onlv " Ernest's 
way." She believed he was engaged. " Umesfs 
way !^^ I shall warn May, let her be angry or 
•no. 

June 7. — ^Papa, perfectly unconscious of what 
is going forward, presses Captain Norton to stay 
another week; and May is quite delighted. It 
vexes me inexpressibly to see her throwing away 
her heart on such a trifler. Only yesterday I 
caught her in tears, because there was some talk 
of his going away : I ventured on my warning, 
and she fired up indignantly, and then flashed out 
of the room without answering me a single word. 
And all the evening she kept aloof from me, and 
was more winning than ever to Captain Norton, 
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as if to defy my doubts. It is a pity she saw so 
mncli of him last Christmas at Lanra^s honse: 
the mischief was done then, Charlotte Bruce has 
asked me to go to her for a couple of days next 
week ; they are going to hare some pleasant 
company^ she says. 

June 12. — This morning Captain Norton left 
Norfleet; greatly to ray satisfaction and aunt 
Doe's too : he has been here a great deal too long. 
Laura's husband spoke to him about his conduct 
tr) May^ and during the last three days it under- 
went a total change. lie began to treat her like 
a cliild^ and to jest at her ; he even had the imr 
pertinence t^> say, " Good-bye, little May, you'll be 
quite a woman when I come again," and to offer 
to kiss her ; but she drew herself up proudly, and 
gave him a stately curtsey instead. Bless her 
dear heart I But I did winh I were a man just for 
one short quarter of an hour, that I might have 
administered a sound castigation, and liave changed 
his wily, conceited smile into a more dolorous 
expression. 

June 17. — Charlotte Bruce's pleasant company 
was Mr. Danby and his eldest brother. The 
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house is a good one for vkitors : no tiresome con- 
straint. Each one does what is agreeable in his 
and her own eyes. Mr. Danby and I talked 
political economy, foreign travel, and pictures. 
He has got a very nervous hvthit of twirling his 
watch-guard, which I don't remember in old 
times ; and whenever any, the most distant allusion 
to them occurs, even in general conversation, he 
flushes and starts away. I should like to know 
what he thinks then. I am as composed as pos- 
sible; therefore I opine all the ancient feelings 
are dead. » 

We had a long letter from Laura this morning 
to tell us of their safe arrival at home. She adds, 
as agreeable news, that her brother-in-law. Cap- 
tain Ernest, is going to be married in August to 
a Mrs. Foxley, a rich widow, who is twelve years 
older than himself. May heard the news read 
aloud by papa without betraying the slightest 
emotion or surprise. She has not once mentioned 
his name since he left the house : a sure indication 
that he is ever in her thoughts. How soon we 
women learn to be hypocrites I 

June 24. — We have got a very dangerous type 
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of low fcvor stirring in the neighbourhood just 
now. A man at Danby- Fleetwood, and two of 
his children, have got it ; and two children in Nor- 
flect have died of it. May and I were at the 
school to-day, and heard that Mary Wallis had 
taken it, — she was our nurse, an excellent creature, 
— and May insisted on going to see her, so wo both 
went. She is very ill, not likely to recover. 
Uncle Joshua has sent me an invitation for a 
month ; but it is not at a season like the present 
tliat I can leave home, so I have declined. Mr. 
Danby w* here yesterday to see my father. 

June 27. — We are in dreadful anxiety for 
darling May ; we cannot tell what ails her — surely 
it cannot be the fever ! She hangs about languid 
and weary, sometimes hysterically gay, and some- 
times very still. Dr. Manning shall see her, if 
she is no better to-morrow. Aunt Doe is in great 
alarm, but dares not say a word on my father's 
account. lie has got some idea into his head 
about her and Captiun Ernest Norton; and we 
arc afraid of his speaking to her about him just 
now. She is better let alone. 

July 1. — Poor May is delirious in fever: she 
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was struck with it three days ago, and its progress 
is awfully rapid. Oh, it makes our hearts bleed 
to see her I She has not recognized any of us for 
eight-and-forty hours ; but we have hope in her 
strong constitution; Dr. Manning says we may 
hope. It was kind in Mr. Danby to walk over 
tins morning, but I told him he must come no 
more to our infected house. 

July 5. — The crisis is passed now, and our 
sweet pet lies passive and helpless, but living and 
perfectly conscious. Oh, what hope it gives to 
see beloved eyes light up with intelligence when 
the dark fever-eclipse is over ! Our only fear now 
is from exhaustion. What a different world the 
child will look on when she rises from her sick 
bed I Laura would come over when she heard of 
her illness, and is here now. May seems to like 
her near her better than any of us. Aunt Doe 
is worn out with watching. 

July 12. — This morning we buried our darling, 
our beautiful May I Long will it be ere we can 
realize our loss ; her death came so suddenly, so 
painfully, just when we were beginning to hope 
that she might be spared to us. When she saw 
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aunt Doe in tears, she said, '^Don^t cry, I am 
quite happy.'' Afterwards she added, " Let Dottie 
have my watch when she is old enough ; Maggie^ 
you take my books." They were what she had 
prized most. 

My heart swelled almost to bursting as I knelt 
beside her, and asked her to forget it if I had 
ever been unkind or harsh to her ; she could not 
speak then, but she smiled her forgiveness. Last 
night, when I went to look at her in her coflSn^ 
the smile was on her lips still. Papa is quite 
struck down by thif^ sudden bereavement : ** Always 
the best first," he keeps murmuring to himself. 
It seems as if all the sunshine had faded out of 
tlie house, and left us in the midst of barren 
\vintcr. 

July 28. — We have prevailed on my father to 
go home with Laura ; the change will divert and 
cheer him more than anything else could. Oh, 
in what haste are we to put our dead out of our 
thoughts, and to get away back into the beaten 
routine of our lives I Strange contradiction I 
what we most love we seem desirous the soonest 
to forget The fever has made empty places at 
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many hearths besides ours. Last Sunday at 
church there were many, many people in mourn- 
ing. Aunt Doe feels May's loss so keenly. 

July 31. — I have just come back from a walk 
all through the blazing afternoon sun to Danby- 
Fleetwood. We got word this morning that Mr. 
Danby had taken the fever : I could not believe 
it at first ; but it is true, it is true. I dare not 
face aunt Doe. All the old love poured back 
over my heart like a stream with a fresh on it 
when I heard it, and this new fear for him makes 
me seem half forgetftd of dear May. How selfish 
we are even in our affection I My thoughts are 
more, far more for Mr. Danby than for my dead 
sister. Will he live, or will he die ? I ask myself 
twentv times an hour. What is it to me ? Oh, 
my God, it is all the world to me ! I feel as if I 
could not bear to lose him, as if he were mine 
again. I think if one came to me now and said, 
" He is dead ! " I should drop dead at their feet 
also. 

I took the bridle-road through Haggerston 
Woods, and asked at the first lodge if what we 
had heard was true — that Mr, Danby had taken 
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the fever ; and the woman said, indeed that was 
over-true^ the doctor was at the house then. I 
rode half-way up the avenue^ and turned back 
again. What more could I learn than I had 
learnt? What right had I there? I asked the 
gatekeeper who there was to nurse her master^ 
and she told me " nobody but the servants ; ^ and 
some of them were in such a fright they were 
quite helpless. How desolate it sounds I Could 
not I go to him ? Oh^ that I had the right I 

How vividly all the past comes over me again — 
all its bitter pain and mortification ! Ah^ I was 
a child then ; but I have never had young thoughts 
since ; never has another love or another hope 
come into my heart since that first golden glorious 
day when Mr. Danby asked me to be his wife ! 
Foolish, — here am I alone, — there lies he alone, 
suffering, perhaps dying I and between us ten 
long years of estrangement. Can the end be 
coming ? Oh, my God, have mercy, have pity I 
I scarcely know how or what I write ; all about 
me seems whirl and confusion. Yet how still, 
how sleepy calm, is the summer day I it takes no 
note of sorrow. When I grieve, I would have 
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the clouds hang low and weep. How can I think 
of the day, when he is in agony ? Why cannot 
I go to him ? Nobody but servants to tend hira 
— ^no hand of affection. Ought I not to go? 
What care I for that old scarecrow^ " What will 
people say?" Would not my heart reproach rae 
if he died alone ? I know it would. 

August 1. — O May, May 1 ray angel sister, can 
the tirae be coming when I shall wish myself 
lying beside thee in the grave ? Very sad, very 
desolate, very hopeless looks the blank world. 
List night I could not rest There was a glorious 
moon, the country was hushed and lovely. I 
never met a soul as I went down by Haggerston 
Woods to Danby — ^to the house. All the windows 
were dark, and I was never seen ; but it eased 
me somewhat to be near him. If I might only 
have gone in — but no. And I came home again 
weeping — oh, how bitterly ! Aunt Doe had found 
out my absence, and was grieved. It is not easy 
to judge for others : she does not know how I 
suffer. This morning the report is that he is 
worse, and that a hospital-nurse from Holmby is 
left with him. Are those women kind? He 
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lias no need of me now: ob, I wish he had I 
I hare written to my father to tell him: he 
will be grieved anew^ tor he always liked Mr* 
Donby. 

Aiigu$t 3.— How long are tliose glorious dajs 
burdened with fear I I sit in the garden fer hours 
alone ; mind vacant except for one terrible dread : 
there is notliing for me to do to break this in- 
tensity of waiting anxiety. We were told this 
morning that there was very^ very Utile hope 
God help us I 

AuguH 4. — Lastniglit I fell asleep^ and dreamed 
the most beautiful dream I We were young 
again, and no quarrel had come to divide us; 
it was the old happy time at Holly ]3ank« We 
were walking, in my dream, in that lovely glade 
•of Haggerston Woods where the lilies grow ; (how 
poor May liked to gather those lilies !) and it 
Deemed as if we went on and on for years; I 
always felt young in my heari But looking up 
;8uddenly, I naw his face was grown old, and all 
his hair was white ; and I awoke. Such a strange 
dream I We have just heard news : to-day's re- 
port is many degrees more favourable* I met 
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Dr. Manning coming out of the gate at Danby, 
and he told me his friends might be easy aboat 
him now. Oh^ how thankftd I am I Directly I 
got home I fell on my knees and thanked God. 
Hia loss would have afflicted many, many besides 
me: he is so truly excellent 

August 6. — Yesterday ]VIr. Danby had a re- 
lapse: I could no longer restrain myself, and I 
went to him. I was suffered to go upstairs by 
the nurse, under a promise of secrecy. He did 
not know me. " O God 1 have mercy, and spare 
him I" is all my cry; but it seems now as if the 
heavens were brass to my prayers. And I had 
begun to hope so certainly. 

Augitat 8. — Again a glimmer of hope ! " Only 
a constitution of iron could have gone through 
such a severe struggle," Dr. Manning says ; and 
he adds, that there is something mysterious in 
tiiis sudden improvement, for which he had not 
ventured to look. It seems as if he had made 
up his mind to live, and would live, spite of the 

fev«r. 

August 10. — Mr. Danby gradually rallies : " all 
danger is past" Oh, my heart could scarcely 

48—2 
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bear the torrent of joy those last few words poured 
over it He will live, and I shall see him again* 
There was a faithful propliecy in my dream 
after all. 

We had a letter from Laura this morning: 
she tells us that my poor father never ceases to 
lament for May, dear May 1 She cannot prevail 
on liim to remain with them any longer. He 
says nothing but " Home, home." We look for 
his return to Norfleet to-morrow or the next 
day. Now I can meet him with a less mournful 
face. 

August 28. — Mr. Danby is out of doors again. 
My father and I went to inquire after him this 
morning, and found him crawling up and down 
on the sunny side of the house. He said very 
few people went near him : he thought they were 
afraid ; and he was very dull often. There was 
a great deal of his old kindness of manner to-day, 
without that confused stiffness which I used to 
remark ; and he went back to calling me " Mar- 
garet," just in the old way. I declare it would 
have seemed quite natural, if he had begun to 
lecture me, and I to contradict him. What an 
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adhesive nature must mine be ! To this old faith- 
ful friend I may whisper that I would have been 
glad if he had lectured me for something, if only 
that I might have shown him how wonderfully 
tractable and docile time has made me. But no, 
he was as pliable as he used to be obstinate : his 
illness appears to have tamed him too. How grey 
he looked, to be sure ! and not over handsome in 
his velvet-cap. 

August 30. — What a compound of oddities is 
Mr. Danby! This morning there came a note 
from him to aunt Doe to say that he had taken 
it into his head that a change of air would do 
him good, and he fancies that of Norfleet would 
suit him: can she take him in for a few days? 
Aunt Doe looked across to my father, who said, 
quite carelessly, — 

" To be sure ; let the poor fellow come : but 
he will find it a sad house now." 

Everything recalls May to his memory. Sweet 
Mayl 

September 4. — We have had Mr. Danby on our 
liands for three days now; he behaves remark- 
ably well, and seems absolutely no longer to care 
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to have a will of his own ; I bare not tlie chance 
of contradicting him^ if I felt ever so much dis- 
posed His being here is good for my father, 
too ; they get on the inexhaastible theme of their 
foreign travels^ and talk for everla«tmg. Annt 
Doe wonders how long he wiU stay; for we want 
to invite poor Maria Constant, and she will not 
care to be seen by anybody but ourselves. Who 
would have thought that Mr. Matthew Constant, 
that little, soft-spoken, sleek abomination, could 
ever have treated her so shamefully I Even uncle 
Joshua, whose creed is, " Tyranny unlimited for 
man, and obedience without bounds for woman,** 
considers that a separation is absolutely necessary* 
How fortunate it is that tliere are no children to 
suffer through their quarrels I 

September 8. — How surprised everybody will 
be I Aunt Doe says '*Nof but I say ''Yes.** 
Well, I am happy. Oh, I must live to atone 1 

This was how it came about. 

Papa had, for the first time this season, taken 
his gun and gone out for an afternoon's shooting, 
and aunt Doe was busy with Dowker upstairs 
getting ready Maria Constant's rooms, so I had 
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Mr. Donby to entertain all to myself. We haye 
never been left alone before since he came to Nor- 
fleet^ and I did feel it rather embarrassing: I 
never was so shy of him before. Neither ^of us 
attempted to talk at first We had got the win- 
dows into the [garden open, it was so hot and 
smmy ; and he remarked that this was one of 
the prettiest old-fashioned nooks he had ever been 
in; he liked it almost better than Danby. I 
laughed at his modest tastes, and said I thought 
he would not like to make the exchange. 

" Yes, Margaret, I would truly, if I might have 
Norileet just as it stands, with all its belongings !** 
he replied, hurriedly. " Margaret, I have come 
into possession of a piece of your ; property in 
rather a curious way. Do you recognize thi» 
old seal?" 

I took it out of his hand, and asked, — 
" Where did you find it ? I did not know it 
was lost; I wore it to my chain." 
" Guess where I found it, Margaret ? " 
"1 don't like your enigmas; I cannot guess. 
On the staircase?" 
"No; did not I give you that little seal long; 
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ago^ and did you not laugh at the device? Ill 
tell you, Margaret, where I found it, shall I ? " 

** Just as you please," said I ; and I coloured 
violently — began to suspect 

'^ If I had not found it when I did, and made 
nurse Goodhugh confess, I believe Dr. Manning 
might have prescribed for me in vain. Margaret, 
let the past be forgiven." 

Whether I was to forgive Aim, or whether he 
was to forgive me^ did not clearly appear. I was 
standing up by the window, and he had taken 
hold of my hand, grasping it so hardly, that my 
rings cut into the flesh; I could not speak for 
a second or two ; then I said, — 

" I did not mean wliat I said that night ; you 
were too hasty." 

" Yes, Margaret ; and bitterly have I liad cause 
to regret it. You were wrong once; but I was 
a hundred times wrong." (There was an admis- 
sion I) " Can you, will you, pardon me ? Mar- 
garet, if you deny me, you will kill me I" 

He was far too submissive to need contra- 
diction. 

" And will you hear with me ? I am no more 
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an angel now than I was ten years ago," I 
replied 

"I never said you were an angel, Margaret; 
I am far too imperfect myself to mate with any 
but a faulty woman. I will not be so exacting." 

I really hope he won't ; for if he were, it is 
certain] that I could never satisfy him. And so 
we had a long, pleasant talk — very different to 
those old fratching bouts, which did not lack a 
pungent aroma of pleasure, too — and settled it 
between our two selves ; so that when aunt Doe 
came in, she found us in the midst of an amicable 
dispute. I could have laughed at her countenance 
of surprise and 'dismay, for she understood it 
all in k moment When we told her, she said 
gently,— 

"I am glad to hear it, children." (Children! 
forty and twenty-seven I) " I have no doubt you 
will be far happier than if you had married ten 
years since. Maggie was too wilful ; she is broken 
in now." 

Mr. Danby looked grave. I hope everybody 
is not going to take his part this time, and draw 
comparisons to my disadvantage. Certainly it is 
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not necessary. I am quite as good as he is now. 
My father is very much satisfied; he is more 
like himself than he has been since May died. 
Darling May I how happy she wonld have been 
to see this time! I well remember her saying, 
when we mot in town last spring, — 

'* I verily believe, Maggie, yon two will marry 
in the end; for yon have never loved anybody 
else, and I don't think ho has." And I would not 
listen to her. 

September 15. — All goes on easily and qnietly 
Mrith us. Mr. Danby is still here ; and Maria 
Constant has come — so worn and broken down, 
poor thing, that I don't think she rould, if she 
tried, define any word but " misery." She says, 
what is truo enough, that she and Matthew never 
had a chance of happiness ; for they began their 
married life without a spark of love. Harry and 
I love each other very dearly, I think — I am sure 
we do ; but still there may be to bear and forbear 
between us. How hard it must bo for two in- 
different people to live in j)ettcc I Dr. Manning 
wants Mr. Danby to go to Madeira for the winter; 
but he objects, and thinks he will do very well 
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at home. I would have him go, but neither will 
he listen to me on this point : he likes his own 
way the best, after all. 

December 25.— My diary has been forgotten for 
weeks ; it is surprising how few things a perfectly 
happy time gives us occasion to chronicle. Laura 
and her husband and uncle Joshua are over here 
for Christmas and our marriage. I have been 
spending my last evening alone in my room. If 
May had been alive, she would have borne me 
cmapany. But none of the others know me as 
she did; so I, and the fire, and the shadows of 
ever so many past years, have had the time to our- 
selves. Harry is at Danby: he left soon after 
dnmer, and the others are talking in the parlour 
about to-morrow, perhaps. I am glad papa takes 
my going so quietly. There is one thing, I shall 
not be very far away. 

The wind goes roaring and skirling round the 
old house to-night as if it meant to bring it all 
down about our ears. There are chillier and 
bitterer things in this world of ours than the 
wildest wind that ever blew ; but my life, I trust, 
has done with them* I shall talk less to my faithful 
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friend, the fire, than for many years I have done ; 
but let me not forget its companionship cither* 
Oh, faithful fire! I cannot remember that you 
ever put on a scowling face, or looked cold, or 
went out in any gone time of calamity ; you have 
always been the same: pleasanter, perhaps, in 
life's dark hours by the mere force of contrast. 
And I love you, my friend ; many a grief, now to 
be recollected no more, have you seen that was 
hidden from all ^besides. Oh, many a grief ! and 
Hot a few joys either ; and the greatest of all joys 
is this I show you now — my happy love. May I 
make Harry happy too I I shall — I will ; God's 
blessing on us both ! 

High piled upon the hearth are the Yule 
logs; and as I strike them gently, out rush 
myriads of sparks : some fly up the chimney — 
hopes of the new life that is coming ; some fall 
back upon the stone and become white dust: 
these last typify my old ambitions, visions, and 
wearinesses, which are of less value now than a 
handful of wood-ashes. Aunt Doe is at the door 
to wish me good-night. There is a grey thread 
in the brightest web : to-day at church we saw 
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poor little May's monument, which has only just 
been put up. Papa covered his face when his 
eyes fell on it. It will look down on us to- 
morrow. Oh, if I could have had her beside me, 
I think my happiness would have been perfect! 
No, no, — ^there would have been some other flaw ; 
nothing is perfect in our earthly life. 

December 26. — The sun arose almost as briglit 
as Mav this mominff ; but there is a keen hard 
frost Never mind ; let the sun shine all the way 
to church, and I don't care for the cold. My 
heart feels very still this day ; I have no fears and 
no doubts. Why should I? I shall not weep, for 
I am happy and I am glad — I have shed my last 
tears for Harry now. My father is calling to me 
to make haste, for they are all waiting, and aunt 
Doe impatiently bids me lay down my pen. Good- 
by, old friend, Margaret Arden will tell thee no 
more secrets ! 
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4t[Qm iht Sisn;. 



i«o*- 



WoiiraBB will never cease I Stephen^ my brother, 
is in Englandi is Jiere. It seems almost incrediUe, 
but it is tnte. I left him when the clock »truck 
twelve to come to bed, but I am so excited by 
the surprise that sleep I cannot Ho came upon 
us like a ghost, for unexpectedness I mean — ^in 
person he is substantial and handsome as ever, 
cheerful too and flourishing. 

We were sitting together on the sands, Belle 
and I, Emmy and Miss Mostyn being gone over 
to tljo Ilillgrovo woods on a Kketclung expedition, 
when we Haw a stranger going about from group 
to group as if searching for some one. I said 
to Belle, — 

''Belle, that person reminds mo of your 
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uncle Stephen," and while the words were on 
my lips, he turned our way and came quickly 
towards us. Then I knew him. He knew me 
in a moment, and greeted me just in the old 
manner as if we had but been parted a week and 
were meeting again in the commonest course of 
events. 

*'Well, Kathie," was his cry, "how do you 
do, old lady? I've been to Wortlebank, and as 
I did not find you there, I followed you down 
here." 

I could not speak for a minute or two, but 
soon the quick beat of my heart went down, 
and sitting side by side under the cliffs, we told 
each other what changes had happened to each 
since we last spoke face to face. 

The world has gone well with him since he 
betook himself to a new country, and so far as 
he is concerned he has no wish to return perma- 
nently to England. The ways and customs of 
the colony suit him better, but he admits that 
last autumn — spring, I suppose, in Australia — 
such a fit of yearning and home sickness seized 
upon him that he thought he should have died 
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had he not como over; I can understand that 
feeling welL 

He tells me Flora is stout and strong now, 
and a very active woman in society; it is the 
fashion for women to be active there ; and that 
Minnie was married just before he left to a young 
surgeon^ the son of some people who went out 
in the same ship with them. His Steenie is a 
great sheep farmer. 

He proposes to remain only a month. 

Poor Stephen^ he told me, that in passing through 
Evcrsley, he had to wait an hour, so he walked 
off to the minster, longing to have a pull at the 
bells, but the vergers were a new generation 
who remembered him not, and said "nay" as 
if they thought he were jesting. It consoled him 
a little to be reminded that the present bells 
were not the bells he used to ring, but new ones 
that were put up after the fire. He had called 
on Canon Withers and had left him some curiosi- 
ties from abroad — he has brought many things 
for my children too. I hear him walking over 
head, or I should think to-day all a dream. 
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Feb'x ckme down to-day to help me entertain 
Stephen^ and on Monday Harry is to come and 
bring his vrife ; Mr. Dover will stay a couple 
of days with us some time this week. 

Our quiet sea-side visit is likely to be turned 
into one of excitement for everybody, for Dr. 
Fergus arrived and departed in the course of 
yesterday, and Miss Mostyn has been in the 
clouds almost ever since. 

I wish Stephen could have stayed over Emmy's 
marriage, but that he cannot do. I let him go 
up the steps to the cliff to see Isabel's grave by 
himself this morning — I will not renew that pain- 
ful recollection any more. 



Steenie writes to us from Westminster, that 
he trusts we are going to *^keep some sea for 
him ; " but Felix thinks, as Stephen is with us, we 
must curtail our visit to Kirklands, and when 
he leaves us take a run down to Crofton, or 
some nearer place, for the rest of our boy's 
holidays. 

VOL. m. 49 
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This arrangement is the best; Stephen must 
carry away with him a remembrance of us all 
at home at Wordebank, for I scaredy liiink he 
will ever come* to England again when he levres 
US this time. 



Mr. Dover^ Emmy^ and Miss Mostjm are gone 
botanizing to the Hillgrore woods^ and to-morrow 
we all retnm together to Wortlebank. 

Stephen oontinually reminds me of his former 
character when we are talking by our two selves^ 
and I could not help saying to him once that I 
thought his colonial prosperity had come as much 
by good luck as good management; at which 
he laughed^ flung back his head exactly as he 
used to Aos and then agreed with me. 

Belle is busy with some gift to send to her 
cousin Minnie^ I find ; and with that and Miss 
Mostyn's cushion^ she fills all her in-doors leisure. 
Stephen and Felix went out this afternoon in 
a boat^ and as we were left by ourselves^ she 
prevailed on me to read her a sketch from the 
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Portfolio. I took the first that came to hand^ 
which happened to be the story of a poor 
pensioner formerly hanging about one of the 
Eversley inns. 



49—2 
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THE POOR PENSIONER. 



■**•- 



I MET her in the corridor^ walking to and fro, and 
muttering to herself with a down-looking aspect, 
and a severe economy of dress, the season con- 
sidcred. I wondered how she came there, and 
was, to say the least of it, decidedly startled when 
she stopped directly opposite mc, and, lifting a 
pair of blank, brown eyes to my face, said, in a 
stem voice : — 

**He was not guilty, my lord judge. God will 
right him yet It will all come out some day. I 
can wait: yes, I can wait. I am more patient 
than death: I am more patient tlian injustice.'* 

I made a hasty and undignified retreat down- 
stairs when she left the passage free, and, meeting 
the waiter, inquired who the woman was. The 
man touched his forehead significantly, and said 
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that she was harmless (I was very glad to hear 
it) ; and that she lived on the broken victuals ; 
and that his mistress always gave her a dinner 
on Christmas day. While we were speaking to- 
gether, she descended to where we stood^ and 
repeated the exact formula of which she had made 
use before. She was a tall woman^ strong- 
limbed^ and thin to meagreness. She might be 
fifty, or perhaps fifty-five ; her skin was withered^ 
and tanned by exposure to all sorts of weather, 
and her uncovered hair was burnt to a rusty iron- 
grey. The waiter suggested to her to go to ihe 
kitchen fire ; at which she broke into a scornful 
laugh, and reiterated, ** I am more patient than 
death. I am more patient than injustice," and 
then walked out at the open door into the snow. 

** I don't think she feels it, sir," said the waiter, 
opening my door for me to enter. 

I do not think she did. I watched her from my 
window. She took up a handful of the newly- 
fallen snow and thrust it into her bosom, theh 
hugged it close, as if it were a living thing, that 
could be warmed by that eager clasp ; I saw also, 
as she turned her dark face up towards the sky. 
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that the angry scowl left it. I should imagine 
that all sensation in her was dead, except in one 
comer of her heart, to which had gathered the 
memory of some miserable wrong, whose acnte- 
iiess would bide with her to the day of her 
death. 

Her name, as I learnt oh further inqtiiry, was 
Hester. She had been bom and bred in the 
Yorkshire dales ; her parents were of the yeoman 
class, and poor through improvidence rather than 
misfortune. As a girl, Hester was remarkable 
for her pride and her beauty, of which no more 
relics remained than are left of the summer rose- 
garden in drear and misty November. She re- 
ceived the scant education common to her con- 
dition half a century ago, and grew up a wild, 
wilful-tempered girl, impatient of all restraint, and 
eager for change and excitement. At sixteen she 
married, and very shortly afterwards her husband 
found it expedient to leave the dales, and to enlist 
in a regiment which was ordered on foreign ser- 
vice. Hester followed him to India, and led the 
life of camps for several years. During this 
interval her family lost sight of her completely ; 
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£>r, Jbaving parted in anger^ no correspondence 
was kept up between them. This silence and 
separation lasted &11 nine years^ during which 
time Death dealt hardly with those left at home. 
^Of all the large family of sons and daughters 
whom the old people had seen ^ow up to man's 
•and woman!s estate^ not one survived. Their 
hearts began to soften towards the offending child, 
and they made effects to learn if the regiment to 
whidi her hnshand belonged had returned to 
iSngland. It had not 

One bleak and wintry night, while the solitary 
and bereaved couple were sitting by their silent 
hearth — it was a very lonely and retired spot 
wh^e the house stood — a heavy step came up the 
little garden path. Neither of them stirred. 
They thought it was one of the farm-servants 
jfetumii^ from the village, whither he had been 
.sent on some errand. The curtains had not been 
dosed over the window, and all the room, filled 
with the shine of a yule-tide fire, was visible to 
the wayfarer without The mother sat facing the 
window; lifting her slow, duU gaze from the 
white wood-ashes on the heartily, she looked across 
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towards it^ and uttered a low, frightened cry. 
She saw a dark face peering in at the glass, which 
wore the traits of her daughter Hester. She 
thought it was her wraith, and said so to the old 
man, who, taking a lantern, went out to see if 
anybody was lurking about It was a very 
boisterous night, loud with wind, and black with 
clouds of sleety rain. At the threshold he 
stumbled over a dark form, which had crouched 
there for the slight shelter afforded by the porch. 
He lowered the lantern, and threw the light on 
the face of a woman. 

^^ Dame I dame I It is our bairn: it is lile 
Hester I " 

The mother appeared, and, with a great, gasp- 
ing cry, recognized her daughter. 

They led her into the house, towards the glow- 
ing heat of the fire, and sot her down by the 
hearth ; for her limbs would scarcely support her. 
Hester wore a thin and ragged cloak, beneath the 
folds of which she had hidden her child from the 
storm. He had fallen asleep in her bosom ; but 
as her mother removed the dripping garment from 
her shoulders, he woke up with a laugh of child- 
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ishforprise and pleasure. He was a fine^ well- 
grown boy, of from six to seven years old, and 
showed none of those signs of want and suffering 
which had graven premature age upon the wasted 
features and gaunt frame of his mother. It 
was some time before Hester recovered from her 
frozen exhaustion, and then her first and eager 
demand was for food for the child. 

" O Heaven, pity me 1 " cried the old woman, 
who was weeping over the pair. " Hester and 
her lad starving, while there was to spare at 
home 1 " 

She supplied their wants soon, and would have 
taken the boy ; but Hester held him to her with a 
close and jealous grasp, chafing his limbs, warm- 
ing his little hands in her bosom, and covering his 
head with passionate kisses. 

He fell asleep in her arms at last; and then 
she told her brief story. She was widowed ; her 
husband had died in India from wound-fever, and 
she had been sent home to England; on her 
arrival there she found herself destitute, and had 
traversed the country on foot, subsisting by the 
casual charity of strangers. Thus much she said. 
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and no more. She indulged in no details of hee 
own exquisite sufferings ; perhaps thej were for- 
gotten, when she ended by saying, ^* Thank the 
Lord, the lad is saved I ^ 

Hester lived on at the farm with her paroits; 
and, as the old man failed more and more daily, 
she took the vigorous management of it upon her- 
self, and things throve with them. By degrees, 
her beauty was restored, and then she had re- 
peated offers of marriage; for the inheritance 
which would be hers at her fi&ther's death was 
by no means despicable. But she kept lievself 
single, for the lad's sake. Wilfred grew strong, 
handsome, and high-spirited — like his mother, 
indeed, with whom, much as they loved each 
other, he had many a fierce contention. He never 
could bear to be thwarted or checked by her ; and 
often Hester, in the bitterness of her unbridled 
anger, would cry, **0 Wilfred I it would have 
been better for thee and thy mother if we had died 
on the door-stone in the snow that night we came 
home." 

Still, she had on intense pride in him; and 
always, after their quarrels, she allowed his ex- 
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travRgance to have free scopej thougli that was 
what usually led to their disputes. As might 
have been expected, Wilfred, under such un- 
certain training, became reckless, wild, and domi- 
neering, though he preserved a certain rough 
generosity and frankness of character, which 
redeemed his faults, and made him a favourite 
with the country folks, and a sort of king amongst 
his companions, whose superior in all rustic sports 
he was. 

His grandfather died when he was nineteen ; 
iiis grandmother, eighteen months later. Then 
Hester was sole mistress of the little farm. 
Wilfred soon began to urge his mother to sell the 
poroperfy and leave the dales, whose uneventful 
quiet fretted his restless disposition. This she 
absolutely refused to do ; and was on one occasion 
so deeply irritated at his persistence as to say, — 

** I would sell the Ings to save your life, Wil- 
fred, but for nothing less 1" 

There was at this time living on a neighbour- 
ing farm an old man of the name of Price, who 
had a granddaughter to keep his house. She 
was called Nelly; and, besides being a small 
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heiress, was a beauty, and something of a coqaette. 
Nelly had a short, plump little figure; a com- 
plexion as soft and clear as a blush-rose, and 
auburn hair. Wilfred fell in love. He was a 
tall, hardy, self-willed, and proud young fellow ; 
but in Nelly's hand he was plastic as wax, and 
weak as water. She encouraged him, teased him, 
caressed him, mocked him, set him beside him- 
self. She played off all^ her little witcheries and 
fascinations upon him ; looked sweetly uncon- 
scious of their mischievous influence ; and when 
Wilfred stormed and raved, she laughed in his 
face. 

He wanted to marry her immediately; she 
had played with him long enough, he thought ; 
and one evening when she had been soft and 
coy, rather than teasing, he put his fortune to 
the proof. She told him flatly she did not like 
him — wherein Nelly told anything but the truth, 
as perhaps better women have done under like 
circumstances. 

Wilfred took her reply in earnest, and went 
away in a rage — mad, jealous, and burning witli 
passionate disappointment Hester hated Nelly, 
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and gave her not a few hard words ; for in her 
camp life, the mother had culled some epithets 
more expressive than polite, which she used with 
vigorous truth when her wrath was excited. She 
kept her son*s wound raw and sore by frequent 
scornful allusions to his ^' Nelly Graceless,'' and 
did her best to widen the breach between them 
with ample success. 

Wilfred stayed away from the Prices for ten 
whole days. 

This desertion did not suit the golden-headed 
but tinsel-hearted little coquette. She contrived 
to meet him in a shady wood-walk, where they 
had often loitered together. He was out with 
his dog and gun ; very ill at ease in his mind, 
for his handsome face looked sullen and danger- 
ous, and he would not see her as she passed by. 
Mortified and angry, Nelly went home and cried 
herself ill. Wilfred heard she had caught a 
fever, and must needs go to ask. She met him 
at the garden gate, with a smile and a bl\ish; 
whereat Wilfred was so glad, ihat he forgot to 
reproach her. There was, in consequence, a 
complete reconciliation, ratified by kisses and pro- 
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mises — ^light coin with beaatj Nell^ bat real 
heart-gold with poor, infeitaated Wilfred. Hester 
almost despised her son when she heaid of it 

*^ She is only fooling thce> lad I" said she, indig- 
nantly. " Come a richer suitor to the door, shell 
throw thee over. She is only a light, fidae-hearted 
lass, not worth a whistle of thina** 

Therein Hester spake truth. 

Nelly played with her lover as a cat plays with 
a mouse. Wilfred urged their marriage. She 
would one day, and the next she would not. 
Then arose other difficulties. Hester did not 
want an interloper by her fire^side, and would 
not give up the farm to her son; in fact, she 
was so jealous of his affection, that the thought 
of his marriage was hateful to her. Old Price 
said the young folks might settle with him, if 
they would; but Nelly liked the house at the 
Ings better, and thought Wilfred ought to take 
her there. 

When he explained that the property was his 
mother^s for her life, she immediately accused 
him of not loving her, and assumed a decided 
coldness and repulsiveness of manner. Wilfred, 
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both hurt and angry^ tried to give her up^ but 
his bonds were not so easily escaped. If he stayed 
away from her two days^ on the third he was 
sore to be at her side^ either winning her with 
tender words^ or. reproaching her with bitter, ones. 
Nelly must have found the game a pleasant one^ 
for she kept it up a long time, undergoing herself 
as many changes of hue and form as a bubble 
blown up into the sunshine. 

Frequently, during his lengthy visits at the 
Giebe Farm, Wilfred had encountered a man, 
Joseph lUgby by name, a dales-yeoman, and one 
of considerable wealth, but no education. This 
man was one of the last in the world to excite 
jealousy; but presently Wilfred was compelled to 
see that Nelly gave the coarse-mannered, middle- 
aged Rigby more of her attentions than consorted 
with her position as his promised wife. He 
charged her with the fact. 

At first she denied it with blushes, and tears, 
and loud protestations ; but at last confessed that 
Bi^y had proposed to her — she did not dare 
tor add tiiat she had half accepted him. They 
parted in mutual displeasure ; and old Price said. 
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as they agreed so badlj, thej had better break off 
the match, and Nellj should marry Joseph Rigby, 
who was well-to-do, and would know how to keep 
his wife in order. Wilfred went near her no more. 

Presently it was rumoured in the country-side 
that Nelly Price and Mr. Rigby were to be 
married after the October fairs. Hester sneered, 
prophesied that the rich yeoman would repent his 
bargain before St Mark's, and rejoiced greatly 
at her son's escape. 

Meanwhile, Wilfred went about the farm and the 

house silent, moody, and spiritless. He was quite 

changed, and, an his mother thought, for the 

better. Instead of associating with his former 

companions, ho stayed much at home, and again 

renewed his entreaties that his mother would sell 

the Ings, and leave the dales altogether. He 

wanted to emigrate. He did not care where they 

went, 80 that they got away from that hateful 

place. Hester was as reluctant as ever to comply ; 

but she modified her refusal — they would try a 

year longer : if he were still in the same mind at 

the end of that period — well, perhaps she wotdd 

yield to his urgent wishes. 
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On the morning of the Leeford Fair he left 
home earljTy and returned towards dusk — so it was 
said by Hester. No other person saw him until 
noon next day. Joseph Rigby was found mur- 
dered, and thrown into a gully by the Leeford 
road, that night. There were traces of a violent 
struggle upon the road, and the body had been 
dragged some distance. It had been rifled of 
money and watch, but a broad engraved ring 
which Rigby wore on the fourth finger of his left 
hand, was not removed. He was known to have 
left the market-hall at Leeford with a considerable 
sum in gold upon his person, for his brother-in- 
law had remonstrated with him about carrying 
so much; but the doomed man made light of his 
warnings. 

The whole country-side was up, for the murder 
was a barbarous one. Suspicion fell at once on 
Hester's son. His behaviour at Leeford had at- 
tracted observation. He had been seen to use 
angry gestures to Rigby, who had laughed at 
him, and had offered the young man his hand, 
as if wishing to be friends ; the other had rejected 
it, and turned away, shaking his clenched fist. 
VOL. in. 60 
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He had also been seen to mount bis horse at the 
inn door^ and ride off in the afternoon. Rigbj 
started about an hour later^ and alone. He was 
seen no more until his body was found in the 
ditch by some men going to their work in the 
morning. 

When Wilfred was taken^ he and his motiier 
were sitting by the fireside together : she sewing ; 
he reading. It was towards twilight, and he had 
not been over the threshold all day. He was 
Tery downcast and gloomy ; irritable when spoken 
to, and short in his answers. His mother said 
to him that he was very strange, and added that 
flhe wished he would give over hankering after 
Kelly Grraceless. He laughed painMly, and did 
not lift his eyes from his book. 

There was a loud knock at the door. Hester 
rose and opened it Three men pushed their way 
into the house, the foremost asking if her son was 
iit home. 

" Yes ; he is in there, by the iSre. What do 
you want with him ?" 

"You must come with us, Mr. Wilfred — ^nay, 
it*s no use showing fight," cried a burly, muscu- 
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lar fellow, laying his hand heavily on his shoulder ; 
£:>r Wil&ed had tamed deadly pale, and had at- 
tempted to shake off the man's grasp. 

*' What is it for ?" asked Hester, wiit her eyes 
on her son. 

*^ God knows, — I don't," said he, quietly. 

**Mr. Rigby was robbed and murdered last 
night, as he came home from Leeford Fair, and 
■suspicion points at your lad, mistress," said the 
man, who stiU held his hand on Wilfred's shoulder. 

Hester gave utterance to no frantic denials; 
she laughed, even. 

** Why, he was at home by this hour yester- 
day, in this very room, at his tea. Wasn't he, 
Jessy?" said she, turning to the maid-servant; 
who, with a countenance of alarm, stood by the 
door. 

The gid said, "Yes;" then hesitated, and 
added that she didn't see young master when she 
brought in tea. 

" I was upstairs," said Wil&ed. 

'* You had better keep all that for another time 
and place : you must go with us now," observed 

the man. 

60—2 
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Wilfred made no resistance. His mother 
brought him his coat^ and helped him to put 
it on. 

'' Say thou didn't do it, Willy— only say so I ** 
whispered she, fiercely. 

*'I didn't, mother: so help me God I** was his 
fervent reply. 

** You hear him I" cried Hester, turning to the 
men; ^^you hear him I He never lied in his 
days« He might have killed Rigby in a fair 
fight, or in hot blood ; but he is not the lad to lie 
in wait at night, to murder his enemy and rob 
him ! He is not a thief, tliis son of mine." 

The officers urged their departure. Wilfred 
was placed in the vehicle which had been brought 
for the purpose, and driven off. 

«ni follow thee, Willy I" cried his mother. 
** Keep up thy heart ; they can't touch thee ! 
Good-bye, my poor lad I " 

They were out of hearing, and Hester turned 
back into the house, cursing Nelly Graceless in 
her heart. 

Wilfred was committed to take his trial at 
the winter gaol-delivery on a charge of wilful 
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murder. The evidence against Kim was over- 
whelming. Hester sold the Ings and collected 
all the money she could, that, if gold would buy 
his redemption, it might be done; for herself, she 
had a perfect faith in his innocence, and was con- 
fident of his acquittal, but few persons, if any, 
shared her feelings. 

The best legal advice had been retained for 
the accused, and the trial came on shortly before 
Christmas. Hester was the only witness for her 
son. The woman Jessy's evidence damaged his 
cause considerably. She contradicted herself over 
and over again, and at last, flurried and confused, 
she burst into tears, crying out that she would 
say anything to get her young master off. There 
was nobody to speak with certainty as to the 
prisoner's having been at home by a certain hour 
but his mother; he had put his horse into the 
stable himself, the groom being absent at the fair, 
and Jessy could not swear that he was in to tea ; 
she believed not; only one cup was used. 

Two witnesses, labourers on a farm near the 
Ings, swore to having seen and spoken to the 
prisoner after the hour stated ; they said he was 
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riding £ast9 and seemed agitated, but it was too 
dark to see his face. Nelly Price also had her 
ward against him; it was drawn from her reluc- 
tantly, in ihe midst of shame-&eed tears and noisy 
sobs, but it quite overthrew the attempt to proye 
an alibi She stated that she had watched nntil 
dark, in the garden, for Wilfred's return from 
Leeford, and had not seen him go by. The 
prisoner nerer looked towards her, but murmured 
that he had gone home by the bridle-road and 
Low Lane to avoid passing the Glebe Farm. The 
forma- witne»«., on Utag recJIed, M HM H 
^ o. fte ^^j. nearly . Mile fc». «. pW. 
where the lower road branched off, and nearer 
to the Ings, that they encountered the accused. 
These two decent j[men, being strictly cross-ex- 
amined, never swerved from their first story an 
iota, and agreed in every particular. They were 
individuals of decent character ; both had worked 
on the prisoner's farm, and acknowledged him to 
be a liberal and kind master. Their evidence was 
not to be shaken. 

As a final and damning proof of guilt, the 
watch of which the murdered man had been. 
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robbed was produced; it had been found con- 
cealed under the thatch of an out-house at the 
Ings. At this point of the evidence the prisoner 
was observed to draw himself up^ and look round 
dfifiandy-despair gave him a fictitious strength, 
perfai^s^ or was it conscious innocence? 

Wilfred spoke in his own defence^ briefly but 
stron^j. His life^ he said^ was sworn away, 
but he was as guiltless of the crime laid to his 
charge as any of those gentlemen who sat in 
judgment upon him*^ His mother^ who bad re* 
mained in court all the time and had never 
spoken except when called upon for her evidence, 
had preserved a stoical calmness throughout.^ 
When he ceased to speak, however, she cried 
out, in a quivering voice, — 

** My lad, thy mother believes thee I '* 
Some friend would have led her out, but she 
reftoed to go. The jury gave their verdict of 
gaili^ without any recommendation to mercy, 
aaid iixe aent^ce of death was pronounced. Then 
it waa &at Hester rose on her feet . and &ltered 
that formula of words with which she had startled 
BAe in the corridor. 
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^^ He is not guilty, my lord judge. God will 
right him yet. It will all come out some day. 
I can wait ; yes^ I can wait I am more patient 
than death. I am more patient than injustice.'' 

Wilfred died stubborn and unconfessing ; on 
the scaffold^ with his last breath, he persisted 
in asserting his iimocence. His mother bade him 
farewell, and was carried to the inn, where she had 
stayed, raving in a frenzy-fit For many months 
she was subject to restraint, b^t, recovering in 
some measure, she was at length set at liberty. 
Her mind was still distraught, however; she 
wandered back to the dales and to her old home, 
but the new owner had taken possession, and 
after enduring her intrusions for some time, he 
was compelled to apply for her removal. 

After this, her money being lost or exhausted, 
she strayed about the country in a purposeless 
way ; begging or doing a day's work in the field, 
until she strayed here again, and became the 
Pensioner of the Holly Tree. The poor de- 
mented creature is always treated kindly, but 
her son's sentence has not yet been reversed in 
men's judgment. Every morning during the 
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time the judges are in the neighbouring assize 
town she waits in one of the streets through 
which they must pass to reach the court ; and 
as the gilt coach^ the noisy trumpets^ and the 
decrepit halberdiers, go by, she scowls at them 
from beneath her shaggy brows, and mutters 
her formula of defiance. She will die saying 
it: comforting her poor, worn, wounded heart, 
with its smarting balm. 

Will she find, when she comes before the 
Tribunal of Eternal Decrees, that she has leaned 
thus long upon a broken reed, or will she find 
her son there, fi:ee from the guilt of blood ? 

The Great Judge only knows. 
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Wartlebank, June 23. 

Stephek's time with us is drawing to a close* 
Steenie and he show some traits in common^ bat 
I hope the guidance of a judicious authority like 
that of Felix, may keep our boy out of his 
uncle's deepest errors. With Captain Dover 
for a companion, Steenie was all for a sea-fiuring 
life ; with my brother Stephen he is all for the 
adventures of an emigrant ; he is very vacil- 
lating, but with every change he is enthusiastic. 
He will be a great anxiety to us as he grows 
up — that I foresee. 



Stephen left us this morning. He was a good 
deal affected, but shook it off gaily. lie will go 
and spend a few days with Jean and her hus- 
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band^ and on the third of July he sails from 
Liverpool on his return to his home — strange to 
call any place but England home. 



Miss Mostyn's wedding draws near. It is to 
take place on the seventh, and immediately after 
we all go down to Crofton. 

There are evening meetings in the schoolroom 
daily, and much ornamental work going on, 
during which, we have had a long story from 
the Portfolio read aloud ; each of us taking our 
turn at a chapter; my plea to be excused not 
being admitted in this instance. The story we 
read, was that of a clergyman's family who went 
through many vicissitudes of fortune, but lived 
happily ever afterwards, according to Belle's 
special wish in story books. 
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ASHBUKN EECTOfiY. 



■•O^i 



I. 



€i 



Such news^ such glorious news, Anna I Lord 
de Plessy has presented papa to the living of 
Ashbum,*' 

Anna Brooke had had a long walk through 
a wet August twilight from her teaching, which 
had tired her more than usual, and she did not 
hear exactly what it was her young sister said; 
so she deliberately put down her umbrella, and 
shook the rain from her shawl and dress before 
speaking. 

" What is it, Nora ? what has happened ? ^ 

^^Papa has had the living of Ashbum given 
to him by Lord do Plessy.^ 

*^ And where is Ashburn ? and who is Lord 
de Plessy ? "" 



(( 



(( 
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** Doesn't it sound like a fairy-tale ? But come 
in and hear all about it" 

*' No ; let us go upstairs first Who is in 
there ? " indicating the parlour-door. 

Only papa and uncle Ambrose and Cyril." 
Nobody else?" 

*'No." 

The two sisters went softly up to their bed- 
room. Anna closed the window, drew down the 
blind, and lighted a candle on the dressing-table, 
with the same deliberate gentleness with which 
in the hall she had put doym her umbrella 
before taking any heed of her sister's joyful 
announcement You might see from her most 
trivial actions that she was the very soul of 
method. The way in which she stood before 
the glass, sleeking her dark bands of hair, ar- 
ranging her collar, and straightening her trim 
waist mechanically, with a far-away, pre-occu- 
pied look on her careful young face, would have 
convinced you that it was a necessity to her 
that all things should be done in order. Nora 
grew impatient, and bade her make haste. 

'* They are all waiting for you downstairs. 
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We thooght yofu so late in ctmuiig home to-day^ 
because we wanted yon to hear the good news* 
Do be qnick. There is nncle Ambrose calHng 
for you." 

'' Mrs. Driver kqpt me talking about the chil- 
dren's music. Go and say I will be down in 
five minutes.'' 

Nora ran off; and Anna's fire minutes were 
passed by her standing in the middle of the 
floor, with her arms down-dropped, and her eyes 
gazing into the dark blank of the glass. She 
could not be thinking of the great fiunily event 
certainly, for her face was very sad. 

'^He might have made time to come," she 
said to herself, and then walked softly down- 
stairs and entered the parlour. Her father rose 
to meet her. 

** Nora has told you, Anna? " 

** Yes, papa ; and I am so glad, so very, very 
glad." And she kissed him. ^^Now you must 
tell me all about it." 

She drew a chair close by the steaming window^ 
and sat down, tumii^ her eyes for an instant 
towards the grey outside atmosphere with a quick 
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searching glance^ and then composed herself to 
listen to the details which the others were wait- 
ing to grre. 

The storj may be briefly told. Mr. Brooke 
was a London curate of forty -Bine years of age, 
with a family of three children^ and a very small 
stipend. He had taken upon him the responsi- 
bilities of life very early by marrying before he 
was ordained, and had been curate of the same 
over-crowded and extensive parish ever since; 
hoping^against hope that some preferment would 
iftll to his lot by luck, for patron he had none. 
Though his home had been hallowed by much 
love j&om first to last, that could not keep aloof 
many and severe privations; and this had been 
more peculiarly felt when, on the birth of Cyril, 
his wife fell into bad health, and after lingering 
through ten years of feeble suffering, died from 
sheer exhaustion. Since then four years had 
elapsed, — ^years of unremitting exertion and strin- 
gent economy. Anna was now twenty, and a 
daily governess; Kora was sixteen; and Cyril^ 
at fourteen, was gathering from his uncle Am- 
brose, aai old Indian officer, the foundation of 
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the military education which was to give him a 
start in life. 

During the past spring, there had prevailed^ 
especially in the district where Mr. Brooke 
laboured, a cruel epidemic. He had always 
been attentive, but now he was indefatigable; 
early and late, in season and out of season, brav- 
ing faithfully imminent danger in the execution 
of his duty, he was always with his people. 
When, by the return of a healthy time, the 
strain was somewhat relaxed, his own strength 
gave way. There seemed for some weeks little 
chance of his recovery ; and Anna had begun to 
say to herself fearfully, " What shall we do, 
what shall wc do, if he be taken from us ? ** 
when, as if his powerful will to live for his 
children had prevailed over bodily weakness, he 
took a sudden turn, and amended rapidly. His 
doctor recommended rest for a short interval, 
or at any rate an exchange for some lighter 
provincial work ; but this was not easy to ob- 
tain, and after two failures, he gave up seeking 
for it, and returned to his own heavy labours. 

Anna was disappointed. She thought they 
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might have afforded the sum to send her father 
and Nora to the sea-side for a month if Mrs. 
Driver would pay her the half-year's salary that 
ivas six weeks overdue; and one morning she 
^summoned courage to ask for it. Mrs. Driver 
asked if it would not be all the same to her 
next week, and Anna said, " Yes, it would ; " 
but in such a cold tone, being hurt, that an ex- 
planation was demanded of her extraordinary 
behaviour. She gave this explanation in her own 
plain matter-of-fact way, without observing that 
a thin, grey-haired, elderly man, whom she 
often saw there at luncheon, was taking in every 
word she said. The money was paid to her; 
but her father refused to profit by it, and she 
had oflended Mrs. Driver to no purpose. 

It was just ten days after this that Nora met 
her sister at the door in the rain, with the an- 
nouncement, " Such news, such glorious news ! 
Lord de Plessy has presented papa to the living 
of Ashburn." 

For the solution of this apparent mystery, it 
will suflBce to say, that Mr. Brooke's name had 
many times occurred in the public accounts of 

VOL. III. 51 
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the epidemic ts that of a most hard-working and 
energetic man. His reputation was thus fami- 
liar to many; and the person who had heard 
Anna's reasonable request was by that made ac- 
quainted with his poverty as welL He was a' 
lawyer, and he was moreover the lawyer of the 
noble family of De Plessy, who all did their 
duty by deputy, even to the bestowal of the 
Church preferments in their gift Mr. Lindsay 
suggested to his patron that the living of Ash- 
bum, which was worth three hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year, could not be better appropriated 
than a» the reward of a London curate of five- 
and-twenty yearn' standing who was breaking 
down under liin work. 

"Very well, write the letter," said my lord. 
** You know what to do, Lindsay." 

The letter was written; and oh, die tears of 
joy that were wept over it at the first reading I 
It waH life to them, hope to them, everything 
to tlicm. Lord de Plessy scorned some &bulonsly 
noble benefactor; and when, in af^ter days, he 
followed up his gracious kindness by a personal 
call upon the family at Aslibum Rectory, in the 
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plenitude of their gratitude they could ahnost 
have fallen down and kissed his feet. One must 
have been very poor to exult so keenly in the 
prospect of a bountiful to-morrow. 

"It ifi a beautiful letter, papa. But where 
is Ashburn? is it the Ashbum in Kent?" Anna 
asked, when, having read the letter that her 
father gave her, she returned it to him. " If it 
is, it is a very pretty place: it is where Jane 
comes from." 

" Yes, it is the Kent Ashburn, Janets Ashbum,. 
Anna. This letter must be answered at once;, 
but we waited to tell you. I will go and da 
it now, while tea is got ready. And, Nora, light 
the fire; it is a very damp chilly night. Am- 
brose, you may help me, perhaps." 

The two brothers went away through the fold- 
ing-doors that divided the two small parlours 
from each other, leaving the three young ones 
alone. Nora went down on her knees to blow 
the flickering fire into a blaze, and Anna stood 
straining her eyes into the darkness, and seeing 
nothing but the dim forms of the trees in the 
smaU court waving solemnly in the rainy night. 

51—2 
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At last she closed the shatters, and drew the 
crimson curtains close; then turned and stood 
upon the hearthnig watching the smoke struggle 
up the chimney. 

** Ashbum Rectory I What a change it will 
I^ ! " said she half aloud, but to herself. 

** Won't it ? " cried Cyril, shutting up his book 
with a clap that startled her. ** We have not 
had time to think half about it yet I sluin't 
believe it till we get there. Isn't papa glad? 
Where is Jane ? why don't she bring tea ? She's 
lost lier wits since Nora told her." 

Anna rang the bell ; and when the old servant 
came in with the tray, she busied herself in 
making tea, and then cutting the bread-and- 
butter, all with her usual mechanical precision 
and neatness. Yet hers was not exactly a coun- 
tenance tliat impressed you as that of a person 
of cold or weak feelings. She was reserved, 
silent, and singularly undemonstrative ; but tlic 
position she held in the family testified to a strong 
under-current of goodness and aflecticm influenc- 
ing her daily conduct. Much of her quietness 
and method arose from natural temperament ; 
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but the being early thrown upon her own re- 
sources had developed them into character. Her 
shape w^as rather tall and slender ; her face clear 
and pleasing, without any absolute beauty; her 
eyes looked cool, limpid, emotionless, and com- 
prehended in one glance what another person 
might have looked at for an hour without see- 
ing; her mouth was delicate and refined in ex- 
pression, her brow expansive, and her complexion 
fair and pale. Simplicity of mind, simplicity of 
manner, and a gentle, if rather proud, indepen- 
dence, were her marked traits — if anything could 
be marked in such a character. She was clever 
and intelligent, but not many people found it 
out ; she was generous and self-sacrificing, with- 
out a shadow of display. " A solemn automaton,'* 
said some; "a good and gracious woman," said 
others. In her own family, where it will be 
acknowledged she must have been the best known' 
the general opinion was, that it would be impos- 
sible to live without Anna. 

Nora, sixteen-year-old Nora — Eleanora she had 
been christened, but affection always abbreviates 
a long name — was a great contrast to her sister. 
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She was a ^trr Cue creXore, poissessing all tint 
bnOiancer ooionr, aitd impoke which .\iiitt !»■*;<**, 
FassiMttte, w3fid, petted, hot renr lofii^ — then 
was light and shade in her chancier, meteor- 
li^it and thonder-doiuL Gratify her, and her 
comrtenancc shane fnxa within like smne beao- 
tifbl iOiuniiiated porcdain lamp ; excite her ai^er, 
and down dro{q>ed her coired brows like an 
edipae over her eyes; — tctt lovelj ejres they 
were, of tb^ Unish irtm^ier which varies wiA 
ahnost eTery tbon^it ; and Nora knew veir wdl 
that ther were beantifiil. Br the coire of her 
lip and nostril yoa coaM tell that she was im- 
petooos as well as proud; and br the ring of 
her step and the straight poise of her li^ 
figure, that she was imperkxis. Old Jane, hm 
DDTse, nsed to tell her ^he was bem to be a q nwi 

Cvril was merelv a high-sjHrited, wai 
boy, selfish ainJ i; (considerate, as hort i 
are, but not more so. He lored his i 
brose, \f\io taugbt him and told him I 
Indian warfare ; be tbi>t 
be compartti with 
excellence ; lie lot 
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his mother^ and he teased Nora and old Jane. 
For the rest, he was passably handsome, auda- 
cious, frank, and brave. He was a lad of fine 
promise altogether. 

The room in which these three waited the 
return of their elders was the, by courtesy called, 
drawing-room of one of those tiny cottages which 
are so thickly sown in every suburb of London. 
In other hands, it might have been only a small, 
didl, stiflBy furnished, comfortless closet ; but pre- 
sided over by Anna, a very pleasing effect had 
been elicited from the simplest materials. It 
mnst have been observed over and over again, 
by those who do observe, that while one ac- 
quaintance can put a touch of her own refine- 
ment and taste into woman's peculiar province, 
home, and educe from cheap materials a certain 
elegance, bnghtness, and an indefinable charm 
of comfort, another, with double the cost, pro- 
vides only a necessary amount of chairs,- tables, 
and upholstery, as uninteresting and inharmonious 
as the contents of a furniture-broker's shop. 

When Nora had caused the fire to bum up 
brightly, and the lamp was lit, every comer of 
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She was a very fine creature, possessing all that 
brilliance, colour, and impulse which Anna lacked. 
Passionate, wilful, petted, but very loving — there 
was light and shade in her character, meteor- 
light and thunder-cloud. Gratffy her, and her 
countenance shone from within like some beau- 
tiful illuminated porcelain lamp ; excite her anger, 
and down dropped her curved brows like an 
eclipse over her eyes; — ^very lovely eyes they 
were, of that bluish iron-grey which varies with 
almost every thought ; and Nora knew very well 
that they were beautiful. By the curve of her 
lip and nostril you could tell that she was im- 
petuous as well as proud; and by the ring of 
her step and the straight poise of her light 
figure, that she was imperious. Old Jane, her 
nurse, used to tell her she was bom to be a queen. 
Cyril was merely a high-spirited, warm-hearted 
boy, selfish and inconsiderate, as boys usually 
are, but not more so. He loved his uncle Am- 
brose, who taught him and told him histories of 
Indian warfare ; he thought no man living to 
be compared with his father for learning and 
excellence ; he looked up to Anna as if she were 
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his mother^ and he teased Nora and old Jane. 
For the rest, he was passably handsome, auda- 
cious, frank, and brave. He was a lad of fine 
promise altogether. 

The room in which these three waited the 
return of their elders was the, by courtesy called, 
drawing-room of one of those tiny cottages which 
are so thickly sown in every suburb of London. 
In other hands, it might have been only a small, 
didl, stiffly furnished, comfortless closet ; but pre- 
sided over by Anna, a very pleasing effect had 
been elicited from the simplest materials. It 
must have been observed over and over again, 
by those who do observe, that while one ac- 
quaintance can put a touch of her own refine- 
ment and taste into woman's peculiar province, 
home, and ed^ce from cheap materials a certain 
elegance, bnghtness, and an indefinable charm 
of comfort, another, with double the cost, pro- 
vides only a necessary amount of chairs,- tables, 
and upholstery, as uninteresting and inharmonious 
as the contents of a furniture-broker's shop. 

When Nora had caused the fire to bum up 
brightly, and the lamp was lit, every comer of 
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She was a veiy fine creature^ possessing all that 
briUiance, colour, and impulse which Anna lacked. 
Passionate, wilful, petted, but very loving — there 
was light and shade in her character, meteor- 
light and thunder-cloud. Gratify* her, and her 
countenance shone from within like some beau- 
tiful illuminated porcelain lamp ; excite her anger, 
and down dropped her curved brows like an 
eclipse over her eyes; — ^very lovely eyes they 
were, of that bluish iron-grey which varies vnth 
almost every thought ; and Nora knew very well 
that they were beautiful. By the curve of her 
lip and nostril you could tell that she was im- 
petuous as well as proud ; and by the ring of 
her step and the straight poise of her light 
figure, that she was imperious. Old Jane, her 
nurse, used to tell her she was born to be a queen. 
Cyril was merely a high-spirited, warm-hearted 
boy, selfish and inconsiderate, as boys usually 
are, but not more so. He loved his uncle Am- 
brose, who taught him and told him histories of 
Indian warfare ; he thought no man living to 
be compared with his father for learning and 
excellence ; he looked up to Anna as if she were 
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his mother^ and he teased Nora and old Jane. 
For the rest^ he was passably handsome^ auda- 
cious^ frank^ and brave. He was a lad of fine 
promise altogether. 

The room in which these three waited the 
return of their elders was the, by courtesy called^ 
drawing-room of one of those tiny cottages which 
are so thickly sown in every suburb of London. 
In other hands, it might have been only a small, 
dull, stiffly furnished, comfortless closet ; but pre- 
sided over by Anna, a very pleasing effect had 
been elicited from the simplest materials. It 
must have been observed over and over again, 
by those who do observe, that while one ac- 
quaintance can put a touch of her own refine- 
ment and taste into woman's peculiar province, 
home, and ed^ice from cheap materials a certain 
elegance, bnghtness, and an indefinable charm 
of comfort, another, with double the cost, pro- 
vides only a necessary amount of chairs,- tables, 
and upholstery, as uninteresting and inharmonious 
as the contents of a furniture-broker's shop. 

When Nora had caused the fire to bum up 
brightly, and the lamp was lit, every comer of 
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the little drawing-room reflected back the flash- 
ing light either from a picture frame, or the 
curve of a white figure on a bracket, or the 
shining gold on a book-back ; and yet there was 
repose about it too, — a repose which seemed to 
emanate from the calm pale f^ce by the tea- 
table. Nora had seated herself on the hearth- 
rug as if it were December, with her white 
chin pushed forward, and her hands clasped round 
her knees; a favourite attitude of hers that re- 
minded Anna of a cer^in old-fashioned picture 
of outcast Hanrar removed a stone's throw from 
her child that she may not see him die; only 
in Hagar's face there was a passion of restrained 
grief, and in Nora's there was nothing but a 
girl's dreaminess. Cyril was already in his place, 
waiting for his tea with a hungry boy's impatience 
of delay ; wondering when that letter would be 
done, then beating a tattoo on the table with his 
fingers> and next asking Anna if he might call 
them in the next room. 

" Go and ask Jane to give you a pot of pre- 
serves — plums," said Anna. And away he sprang. 

While 'he was gone his father and uncle came in. 
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"You must read the letter before we seal it, 
Anna," said her father, putting the document 
into her hand. 

Nora rose up lazily and looked over her 
shoulder. 4 

" Will it do ? ** asked uncle Ambrose. 

Anna read it to the end, folded it carefully, 
and gave it back. 

"Yes; it could not be better; it conveys all 
our gratitude without a trace of servility. Now, 
will you come to tea ? " 

" Jane says there is no end of plums at Ash- 
bum, Anna," said Cyril; "and that the rectory 
is like a bird's-nest" 

Anna cut the paper neatly from the pot, and 
Cyril instantly plunged a spoon into its sweet 
contents. 

" It is a f(Bte-day," remarked uncle Ambrose. 

What trifles indicate f6te-davs in the houses 
of poor folks ! When Jane brought in the toast, 
she apologized for not having made some cur- 
rant-cakes for tea; and her master, in perfect 
seriousness, bade her "never mind, since the 
children had some preserves." 
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" You will have to tell Mrs. Driver, Anna, 
of our change of home," said her father. ** We 
shall have to go to Ashbum next month." 

** She will not care, papa. You know she 
only engaged me from week to week; and she 
said to-day that they intended going to the sea- 
side very soon, and that she should not need 
me when they returned." 

^^Then things will fit in capitally — Cyril, if 
you eat any more plums, you will be ilL You 
will have enough to do, Anna, in our flitting. 
Do you not think we had better keep Jane's 
niece permanently ? She asked me to-day about 
giving her a character." 

"Yes, papa; but Nora and I will make all 
those arrangements; don't let them harass 
you." 

" Papa, when you go to read yourself in, may 
I go with you?" demanded Master Cyril, with 
the air of a boy used to indulgence. 

*^ Yes, my son, perhaps you may, if it is fine. 
I must borrow Mr. Reeves's chaise-cart to go 
down in, and Josy and Thomas." 

" The whole equipage — man, horse, and chaise- 
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cart — is to be disposed of in ORe lot, papa ; yoa 
had better buy them at once." 

" Very well, we will consider of it ; they would 
be in good old-fashioned keeping with the bird's- 
nest house that we are to live in.'' 

"Papa, does it seem real? I don't quite be- 
lieve it y^t; I don't think I shall believe it till 
we get there, — shall you, uncle Ambrose ? " 

** You will believe it fast enough. Master Cyril, 
when you are making havoc amongst the ripe fruit.*' 

" Another cup of tea, Anna. Cyril, open the 
shutters and throw up the window a little way ; 
the room is too warm. You are tired, Anna; 
are you quite well ? " 

*' Quite well, papa, and not particularly tired. 
It is always a long walk from Hampstead, espe- 
cially in the rain." 

When the window was opened, the gentle 
**whu8hing" of the summer wind amongst the 
trees in the court, and the tinkle of the falling 
rain upon the paved footpath, made a pleasant 
murmuring accompaniment to the singing of the 
kettle on the bar. There was a short silence, 
during which every one in that family circle 
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appeared to be dealing with some inner thought^ 
more or less glad; tlien the talk recommenced 
by uncle Ambrose asking his brother if there 
were any books in the house in whicli informal 
tion touching the noble family of De Plessy 
might be found. Yes^ there was the county 
history of Kent; and when the tea-table was 
cleared^ Cyril fetched it [from the bookcase in 
the other parlour^ and uncle Ambrose and he 
Hat down to study it^ while the girls brought out 
their work-baskets, Nora was idly disposed, and 
scarcely set a stitch a minute ; but Anna sewed 
as swiftly at her brother's new shirt as if Ash- 
burn and Lord de Plessy had never been heard 
of ; only now and then, wlicn the wind came 
with a louder gust through the branches, and 
the rain fell a little faster, she seemed to listen 
for a moment towards the open window. 

" Here is an engraving of Plcssy-Regis ; what 
a grand place ! " cried Cyril. " Come and look, 
papa." 

Nora leant over the table to catch a glimpse 
too, and uncle Ambrose turned the book towards 
her. 
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" Oh, I should like to be mistress of a house 
such as that," said she. 

" Now let us read what it says about the family. 
Norman of course — De Plessy. The name is 
not historical, Philip; you don't remember it in 
any of the old chroniclers, do you? There is 
nothing remarkable mentioned here. Let me see? 
Vanbrugh built the house ; fine collection of pic- 
tures; Gibbon's carvings; copies in mai*ble of 
antique groups. Gardens laid out in the Italian 
manner; extensive deer-park, and fine sheet of 
water ; some of the noblest timber trees in Eng- 
land. Family mausoleum at Larkhill, an ele- 
vated part of the grounds from which the sea 
is visible. Here is a picture of it, half as big 
as the house. The name Plessy-Regis, or King's 
Plessy, dates from Henry VHI.'s time; that 
monarch having taken refuge there when tlie 
sweating sickness raged in London. The old 
house was pulled down by Lord Hugh de Plessy, 
and the present structure erected by his son." 

"Here is Ashburn, papa. *A village pic- 
turesquely situated by the river Darrent. A rec- 
tory rated in the King's books at 4/. lOs. Sd. 
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The church is an interesting specimen of the 
early Norman architecture.' That's all ; there it 
no difference between this village and another. 
Anybody else want the book? Nora? Then 
you must put it away yourself when you have 
finished." 

Nora gladly threw her seam aside for a longer 
study of the home that was to be ; and sat over 
the volume profoundly interested until^ at half- 
past nine^ her father rang the bell for Jane and 
her niece to come to prayers. Anna then folded 
away her work, and, with a low sigh of disap- 
pointment and a last look out into the rainy 
night, shut down the window, and drew the 
curtains close. A gi*ateful mention of special 
beneflts tliat day received concluded the short 
earnest prayer, and gave even to Cyril an im- 
pression of substance about what he was half 
disposed to call "too good to be true." A few 
more words about the fireside, and then the three 
young ones went upstairs to l)ed, leaving their 
uncle and father to talk over the great event 
till past midnight. 
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11. 

** Anna, I forgot to tell you that Mr. Hartwell 
came yesterday afternoon, while you were out 
J could think of nothing but charming Ashbum." 
** Did he, Nora ? Was he here long ? " 
Nora's forgetfulness had cost her sister a very 
unquiet night She had an interest in Mr. Hart- 
well, and had been blaming him in her own mind 
for a little neglect. They had been engaged two 
years, and were to marry when she was of age. 

** He did not stay above ten minutes ; for papa 
was gone into town, and uncle Ambrose was busy 
with Cyril." 

** Had the letter about Ashburn come ? " 
** No ; or if it had, it was not opened. Papa 
left soon after breakfast, and ever so many papers 
came before he got back. I believe the midday 
post brought it. He won't like your going away 
from London, will he ? — Mr. Hartwell, I mean." 

'^ He can come down and spend Sunday with 
Q8. If he should come while I am away to-day, 
Nora, will you keep him to tea? " 
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**Ye8, if he will stay; I tried yesterday, but 
he said he had an engagement for the evening. 
Don't you think he is very gay, now ? " 

** He has a great many friends." 

There was a short silence, during which Anna 
dressed herself to go to her teaching at Hamp- 
stead. 

" It often strikes me as very odd how you two, 
who are so different in everything, should have 
contrived to fall in love," said Nora. 

** Extremes meet, Nora," replied her sister. 
" Good-bye ; I will try to be back earlier than 
I was yesterday. Come and meet me, if it is 
fine." 

It was a deliciously cool, clear morning; and 
though Anna was late in starting, and she had 
a three-mile walk before her, she could not 
prevent her busy thoughts beguiling her into 
lingering by the green hedgerows and on the 
dewy footpaths, when she came to them. In- 
sensibly the balm of August raised her spirits; 
and, as fancy is independent of time, she contrived 
to hope, fear, doubt, prefigure, and settle much 
in the space of an hour. Her mind ran princi- 
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pally on John Hartwell's visit of yesterday in 
her absence. He knew she was always at home 
by dusk, why had he not waited? And as for 
his evening engagements, were they not becoming 
more and more frequent? so frequent that they 
had only met once during the last fortnight, and 
then he was out of humour. Anna tried to think 
that she might have been mistaken about that; 
but she was not. There was something mysterious 
in John's manner now; he was unsettled and 
restless ; his countenance was anxious and fevered, 
and he would not tell her why, but put aside her 
questions with some idle excuse that could not 
satisfy her. 

The Hartwells were people of property, living 
in an expensive, showy style ; and John was clerk 
in a bank, with a very handsome salary, which 
never sufficed for his wants. He had told Anna 
that his father would start them in housekeeping 
when the time came, and that would be soon 
enough to practise economy. Notwithstanding 
the intended connection between the two families, 
their intercourse was limited to occasional morn- 
ing visits. Anna would have liked to be more 
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friendly^ but she could not accommodate hersdf 
to the mamiers and tastes of John's relatives. 
His mother had an insatiable taste for gay society 
and great people ; and her life was made a toil 
of a pleasure in the pursuit of high acquaintance, 
who despised while they made use of her. His 
sisters were both handsome, lively, and accoiBr 
plished girls, without an idea beyond present 
amusement They thought John was quite throw- 
ing himself away, and were not careful to conceal 
this feeling from Anna, who was profoundly hurt 
by it The engagement had been formed when 
she was only eighteen, on a slight intimacy con- 
tracted at Mrs. Driver's Cliristmas parties, to 
which she was invited because her piano&rtc- 
playing was useAil ; but as Mr. Brooke and uncle 
Ambrose disapproved of it altogether, and the 
Hartwells were far from cordial, its fulfilment 
was by general consent deferred for three years ; 
everybody but the two young people themselves 
hoping that in the long interval they would 
change their minds. 

But full two years had now elapsed, and Anna 
still regarded John as the handsomest, gayest, 
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kindest, noblest creature in the whole universe* 
Her love for him was an enthusiasm^ and her 
estimate of his merits a complete delusion; and 
between her delusion and her enthusiasm, she 
generally contrived to be very happy, as most 
of us are while those pleasant things stay by us ; 
indeed, permanence is all they want to make life 
Paradise* 

She was full half an hour late when she arrived 
at Mrs. Driver's nondescript villa at Hampstead ; 
cheerful enough, tliough she had run over in 
her mind all the plain facts above recorded, 
because her hope was of a very tenacious nature, 
and her faith in John so perfect that, notwith- 
standing adverse signs, she chose to think that 
all was running smooth witli her love, and that 
the fault of her sometimes uneasy heart lay 
entirely in her own weakness. 

Mrs. Driver, however, put a speedy end to her 
visions by sweeping down upon her like a whirl- 
wind the moment she entered the schoolroom, 
with a frown on her brow and reproof on her 
fiuent lips. "Late again. Miss Brooke; look at 
the clock," said she, pointing to the time-piece on 
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the mantel-shelf. It was ten instead of half-past 
nine^ and Anna naturally supposed it must be 
forward; but Mrs. Driver, who was never con- 
victed of a mistake in her life, and kept every- 
thing in her house, clocks not excepted, under 
the most rigid discipline, drew from her pocket 
a large chronometer, and bade Anna look at that, 
for it was never wrong. Anna consulted her 
own irregular little French watch before she 
would be convinced, and then she blushed an 
apology. 

In the evening, as was generally the case when 
Anna was in haste to get liome, lier pupils kept 
her answering a hundred trivial quc»tions, and 
then, as it was so late, insisted upon her making 
tea for tlicm in the schooh'oom, and having some 
herself before tlicy would let her go. When she 
was at last released, it was growing dusk, and the 
fields had begun to look gi'cy and quiet She met 
a few people sauntering homewards, or come out 
from the great dizzy city to breathe the pure 
air afler a long day's toil ; but she did] not 
meet John Ilartwell, or uncle Ambrose, or Nora. 
Nora had walked earlier in the day, and John 
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HartweU had never been; but tliere was a note 
for her from one of his sisters inviting her to tea, 
and asking her to take all her new music with her, 
the next day. 

" It is the music they want, Nora," said Aniia 
gently, with a pang that this opportunity of seeing 
John must be lost ; " so will you send Jane's niece 
with it in the morning? I will write a line of 
excuse for myself. I promised the little Drivers 
to stay with them to-morrow night : they have a 
child's party." 

" Very well, I'll remember." 

Nora was deep in the perusal of a new book, 
and did not observe how pale and disappointed 
Anna looked. But Anna Brooke was not of tlie 
stuff of which heroines are made; she did not 
gloom all night because John Hartwell had not 
come ; she simply felt grieved in her own mind, 
and said nothing about it. She made tea, and 
sewed at Cyril's shirts ; and when uncle Ambrose 
asked her to sing, she sang three or four of his 
favourite English ballads as pleasantly as if some 
one else had been there ; only she did say to 
herself rather woefully before she fell asleep. 
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*^ I wish I could see John ; it it so long since I 
have seen him*" 



III. 

She ^as rewarded the next morning by meeting 
him on her way to Mrs, Driver's ; and he turned 
to walk part of the way with her, saying he had 
come out early for the purpose. Anna felt in- 
finitely reyiyed, and looked up in his face with 
an innocent joy that made her almost beau- 
tiful. 

"You will be at our house to-night, Anna; I 
made Louy write for you," said he. " It is only 
a quiet party — people you know." 

" I am yery sorry, John ; but I haye promised 
the Driver children to stay with them. I don't 
go there any more after Saturday, and I have 
great news to tell you ; you will never guess what 
it is." 

"What is it, Anna? You have not vexed 
Mrs. Driver, have you ? She is a mischievous 
woman where she takes a dislike." 

" No ; nothing of that kind. It is that papa 
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has had a living in Kent presented to him — 
Ashbum ; do you know the place ? " 

"Then you will be taken away from London* 
You cannot e3q)ect me to rejoice very sincerely in 
thaV' 

Anna's heart bounded, as it always did at 
the slightest expression of John's affection, and a 
soft, delicate colour suffused her cheeks. ** We 
shall not be very far away, John," said she. 

"Too far for me to drop in to tea once or 
twice a-week. How many miles is it off? — ^ten, 
twenty, thirty, — how many ? " 

" I cannot say exactly, but it is within a ride 
or drive; it is near Plessy-Regis, if you know 
that place." 

John Hartwell did not know it; and Anna's 
news seemed to have discomfited him no little. 
His countenance was very overcast and pre- 
occupied, and Anna soon perceived il 

" What is the matter, John ? " she asked, watch- 
ing him gravely, "Has anjihing gone wrong?" 

"I don't know whether to tell you or not," 
said he. "If you were like my sister Louy, I 
would in a minute; but you are such a dear> 
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peculiar, upright little soul, that you would be 
dreadfully shocked, though it is such a mere 
trifle." 

John's restless eye and uncertain tone gave 
his words the lie; and Anna's heart throbbed 
with a fear that she had never felt before, but 
she put a restraint on herself. 

**Tell me what it is, at all events; you can 
trust me, John," said she, quietly. 

He looked at her for half a minute without 
making any reply, as if doubtful what to do, — 
whether to give or to withhold his confldence; 
but at last said, " I have got into some money 
difficulties." 

Anna breathed a sigh of relief. " Is that all? " 
thought she. 

" It is not much to speak of, but I dare not tell 
my father : he hates extravagimce ; and certainly 
this time I have rather overstepped the mark," 
added John, with ill-affected carelessness. 

" I would tell him, if I were you. Why are 
you afraid of him ? " 

" Oh, Anna, I wish I could stir you out of 
your apathy. Say something angry and savage. 
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but don't look at me in that meek, tmstful way ; 
it makes me feel as if I were one of the vilest 
wretches breathing ! " cried John, with vehemence. 

"What in the world do you mean? I never 
saw you in tliis way before," exclaimed Anna. 
Their eyes met. "Tell me, John, only tell me 
you have not done anything wrong ? " she en- 
ti*eated. 

He gnawed his nether lip, and repeated her 
last word twice over : " Wrong, wrong ; isn't 
it always wrong not to have any money to pay 
your bills ? What do you suspect me of? " 

" Nothing, dear John, nothing ; but your speak- 
ing in that wild way startled me." 

"Anna, I'll tell you what I've been thinking 
of — going to America," said he, suddenly. 

" America I " echoed Anna, in dismay. ** What 
can have put that into your head? Oh, John, 
there is something you won't tell me ! " 

**Louy would go with me in a minute, if I 
i^sked her ; but you are not like Louy." 

" My father would never hear of my going so 

far away, John " 

You don't understand that 1 want you to 
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tru$t mBf and not say a word to anybody — ^not 
to your fadter, or any of them at home. Lony 
would,** 

^^I can*t do that^ Jobn^ it is impossible; you 
know I never could,** replied Anna, with tears 
in her eyes. 

^^Then the next best diing you can do will 
be to keep a dead silence on what I have said 
to yon this morning, or you ruin mo.** 

^^John, wJiat is it that you keep back from 
me ; tell me what it is that makes you look so 
wretchedly ill ? ** 

" I Iiave told you ; a money difficulty that I 
<lon't see my way out of clearly. I think I shall 
tell my father, after all.** 

** Oh, yes, John, do, and don't put it off; for those 
things always seem to g<jt worse when ycni delay. 
You have lightened my mind by that promise.'* 

" I wish I could lighten my own as easily. 
I must go back now, my dear good child. Anna, 
I wish they had let us marry two years ago ; you 
would have kept me straight. I never could 
bear the reproach of thy bonnie eyes full of tears.** 

They were standing holding eacli other's hands, 
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and John looked into Anna's £Mse with a slirink- 
ing hesitation qnite unintelligible to her. She 
laid it to the account of his tender conscience 
and his fears of her reproaches — as if she ever 
could or would reproach him. 

" Good-bye, John ; go to your father to-day ; 
promise me again. No ; I cannot stay any longer ; 
I was late yesterday, and I shall be late again 
to-day." 

*• I give you my word, Anna ; give me yours 
that not one syllable of what we have been talking 
about shall transpire through you to any living 
souL" 

Anna promised, and bade him not doubt her. 

" I only doubt your courage, neither your truth 
nor your • love, Anna,** said he. ** I wish you 
could have come to us to-night ; I have so much 
to say to you, and there is no time now." 

"I would come if I could, dear John, but I 
cannot. When shall I see you again; on Sun-, 
day?" 

"Yes, and perhaps before. Think about my 
American plan — I am in solemn earnest, Anna; 
if you would consent, I would go to-morrow." 
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" No, no^ don^t think of it ; it is a bad scheme 
altogether. Now, good-bye for the kst time.^ 

John let her hand go, and stood looking after 
her for a minute or two, as she almost ran to make 
up for delay; she paused a second, and turned 
her head just before going out of sight, and waved 
her hand slightly. 

For a young man full of health and strength, 
John Hartwell carried a very haggard counte- * 
nance, as he returned over the fresh fields gnaw- 
ing his restless lip: it must have been a heavy 
debt indeed to be such a nightmare on his spirits ; 
for it sent liim to his desk that morning as uneasy 
as ever tliat man could bo who, having pledged 
liis soul to the devil, sat waiting in misery until 
the bond was forfeit As for Anna, slio was 
disturbed, but happy; for the first thing that a 
woman requires from the man she loves is that 
he sliould love her; and of this she considered 
John had given great and undeniable proof by 
liis proposition that slie should deceive everybody, 
trust herself entirely to him, and go off secretly 
to America. And with regard to his money 
difficulties, what were they? He was too much 
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troubled about them, she was sure. He onght 
not to exceed his income, or be extravagant ; but 
if he didy it was no irreparable sin. He would 
tell his father, who would lecture him, perhaps, 
and then make all straight; for he was a ricli 
man, and not illiberal; and he was quite devoted 
to John. Anna had a talent for theoretically 
smoothing life's hard places; but it was rather 
beyond her skill to unravel the tangle that her 
lover had made of his. 



IV. 

Thb circumstance of Mr. Brooke becoming rector 
of Ashburn reconciled the Hartwells to an engage- 
ment which they had been accustomed to regai'd 
as far below the deservings of the only son of 
their house. " It was not money they cared for 
so much as connection," as Mrs. Hartwell re- 
marked to her confidential friends ; and now that 
Anna's father had been taken by the hand by 
such a noble and powerful patron as Lord de 
Plessy, there was no saying to what eminence Jie 
might rise in his profession — archdeacon^ canon> 
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dean, bishop, perhaps! The ambitious lad/s 
towering imagination quite carried hesr off the feet 
of her judgment 

There was in consequmce a great £Eunil j gather- 
ing at Mr. Hartwell's house, for the purpose, as it 
were, of publicly adopting the Brookes, especially 
Anna, into their bosoms, and of setting the seal of 
approval cm what had hitherto only been whispered 
as a meet subject for condolence. John himself 
protested against this demonstration as a piece of 
unnecessary fuss ; he would much rather have had 
Anna by herself; but his mother insisted on the 
expediency, the propriety, and tlie absolute obliga- 
tion they were under to receive the other mem- 
bers of her family upon their accession of dignity ; 
and she had her own way. 

"When Mr. Brooke was a miserable curate, 
it did not matter,** was her remark on the occa- 
sion ; " but now that he is rector of Ashbum, 
we owe it to ourselves to show him a certain 
respect" 

The invitation, including uncle Ambrose and 
Cyril, was accordingly sent and accepted, thoagh 
two at least, Nora and her uncle, would gladly 
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have declined ; but Anna said there was no ex- 
cuse^ and they must go to please her ; so thej 
went 

The entertainment had been got up regardless 
of expense; partly to impress the Brookes with 
the splendour of the alliance they were about to 
form^ and partly to encourage the nascent atten- 
tions of a very rich and foolish young man of 
ostentatious tastes to the eldest daughter, Sophia. 
All the Hartwells who were presentable had been 
collected to give force to this friendly demonstra* 
tion, which, perhaps from the many efforts to 
make it succeed, turned out a deplorable failure. 
The guests, were almost strangers to each other, 
and their component elements would no more 
amalgamate than oil and water. Uncle Ambrose 
described his own feelings afterwards as similar to 
those he experienced at a pantomime, where, not- 
withstanding the glare and glitter, you are con- 
scious that all is sham. Mr. Brooke, while listen- 
ing to his hostess's vapid and inflated speeches^ 
could not help thinking in his benevolent heart 
what a very unpleasant mother-in-law she would 
be for his dear Anna. The aspirant to Sophia 
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was troubled in his mind as to the solidity of the 
silver corner-dishes and the enormous ipergne; 
Nora was uncomfortable because old Mr. Hart- 
well patronized and my-deared her; John was 
thinking about that hill that was coming due so 
soon ; and Anna was restless because John looked 
gloomy: nobody was thoroughly happy except 
Cyril ; for the world had not begun to dash his 
feast with wormwood yet, and he found every- 
thing toothsome and delicious. Above all, Mrs. 
Hartwell was troubled, and her trouble was two- 
fold : in the first place, she had indiscreetly boasted 
to her sister-in-law that very morning that Asli- 
buni was worth a thousand a-year, and at every 
turn of the conversation she dreaded an exposure ; 
and in the second, the faithful Thomas of the 
establishment had found means to exhilarate him- 
self so successfully, that he was constantly coming 
into collision with Mrs. Arthur Hartwell's man, 
and dropping plates short of the table, besides 
other and minor delinquencies. The expression 
of superiority and lofty scorn on Mrs. Arthur's 
plump countenance was gall and wormwood to the 
giver of the feast; and it was felt a relief when 
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the ignotuinious failure ended^ and the ladies 
adjourned to the drawing-room. 

But matters were not much mended there. It 
was one of those grandly furnished apartments 
for which money had done everything, and good 
taste nothing. The satin damask had been denuded 
of its chintz covers, as also had the ornamental 
pieces of tapestry-work; but the worsted-parrot 
screen, and the Great Mogul on horseback, and 
silk-canvas screen, and the roses and poppies 
blushing all over downy cushions and EUzabethan 
chairs, were all old acquaintances ; nobody could 
make conversation about them. The annuals on 
the round table had run to seed long ago, and no 
new ones appeared; even Anna, rare guest as 
she was in that state room, knew every one of the 
round-eyed gazelles and lights of the harem there- 
in depicted perfectly well by sight 

The younger members of the company had 
from the beginning of the evening, according to 
sex, conceived a violent indignation and jealousy 
against Nora for looking so proud and so per- 
fectly beautiful; so that while she retired alone 
into a sofa-corner, Sophia Hartwell and her cousins 
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formed a party in the bow-window fin* the pur- 
pose of criticizing the make and simple materialt 
of her white muslin dress. Lony^ the youngest 
dan^^iter, and John's favourite sist^ took pes8c»* 
sion of Anna, and carried her off to the piano ; 
where, with a running accompaniment of muric 
to drown their yoices, they talked of John without 
pause. Meanwhile, Master Cyril, who had been 
ordered upstairs by his father, was enlightening 
the insidious Mrs. Arthur Hartwell with regard 
to Ashbum in a manner which caused the hostess 
to designate him, in her own mind, ^^ a shameless 
boy ; " meaning thereby, that he was so insensible 
to the world's good opinion as absolutely not to 
endeavour to make himself or his family appear 
any greater or more important than they really 
were. And poor Mrs. Hartwell herself, — ^being 
obliged to sit, and be silently civil to a deaf great- 
aunt of her husband's, who had a great deal of 
money to leave to somebody, — was reduced to 
console herself for her sister-in-law's triumphant 
aspect at her annoyances by recollecting that she had 
once heard her daintily described by a connoisseur 
in feminine beauty as ^' a fillet of veal on castors." 
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•*And have you been down to Ashbam ye^ 
Mr. Cyril ? " inquired that fair and plump person 
in her sweetest company-voice, Cyril was in 
jackets stilly and beings like all young nude ani- 
mals^ peculiarly open to the flattery of being 
addressed as a man of mature years, he suffered 
himself to be drawn out quite to her satisfac- 
tion* 

" No ; we all go down there next week." 

"You must be very glad. What a change it 
will be for all of you ! I suppose the house and 
grounds are very beautiful, are they not? " 

"Anna says it is a queer old house, almost 
buried in creepers, but very comfortable; and 
there is an orchard and a flower-garden." 

" Indeed ! No more than that ? I understood 
that it was quite a mansion, environed with park- 
like grounds." 

Mrs. Arthur elevated her voice that her mortified 
sister-in-law might hear her. 

" With his splendid income of a thousand a- 
year from the living, it surprises me that the late 
rector did not build a more suitable residence." 

" But Ashbum is not worth a thousand a-year, 
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or anything like it ; it is three hundred and fifty 
at most; papa says." 

''Ah! then I have been altogether misled by 
my informant,'' cried Mrs. Arthur, darting a 
malicious glance at her sister-in-law, who pre- 
tended not to see her. *' And is it easily attain- 
able, Mr. Cyril ? How do you go down? " 

"My father has bought Mr. Reeves's chaise- 
cart and the pony Josy — I dare say you have seen 
him drive into town in it many a time. We go 
in that ; for it holds four comfortably, and I pack 
in anywhere. And he has hired old Thomas too, 
for wc could not do without a manHcrvant in tlio 
country; you know that is impossible where 
there is a garden to attend to." 

At the mention of this magnificent acquisition, 
Mrs. Arthur could not forbear an indulirent smile, 
'i'lie chaiHe-cart was just such a rattletrap as 
Noah might have driven his wife to the ark in, 
had they been personally like their straight- skirted 
rei)re8entative8 in the children's boxes of Dutch 
toys ; and Josy and Thomas were in perfect keep- 
ing with it. 

" I have known Josy many, many years, and 
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his master also," she said, affably. " You will be 
quite out of the world. Do your sisters like the 
prospect of ruralizing so completely ? " 

" Yes ; we all think it will be a glorious change. 
Nora does, I know. Nora, don't you revel in the 
idea of Ashburn ? " 

Young Nora came out of a profound reverie, 
which almost portended sleep, to ask what her 
brother said ; and leaving her sofa-comer, stood 
before Mrs. Arthur fair and shapely and pure as 

a lily. 

**Ah, my dear, you were not bom to blush 
unseen," said that lady, warmly, admiring, in spite 
of herself, the perfect grace of the young girl ; 
'* you were never meant to waste your sweetness 
on the desert air I " 

** Ashburn is not a desert, but, on the contrary, 
a very beautifiil and fruitful place," replied Nora, 
coldly. 

** It is your modesty, my love, which will not 
allow you to understand a pretty speech," said 
Mrs. Arthur, significantly; "and that modesty 
becomes you as the blush becomes your cheek. I 
am no flatterer ; I only intended to say, that it is 
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a pity to bury so much beauty in the country, 
where you can have no society. We shall be 
happy to welcome you at our house sometimes, 
when our families are connected ; I always like to 
give what pleasure I can io young people in the 
way of parties." 

** Thank you, Mrs. Arthur, you are very kind," 
returned Nora, with a bend of her stately head. 

^^ My sister does not understand the fine art of 
party-giving ; it is quite an art, my dear. If you 
look round, you will see everybody is weary ; it 
is always so where the hoHtcss is without tact.'* 

Nora had just eaten of Mrs. Hartwell's bread 
and salt, and had much too fine a sense of the 
sacredness of hospitality to join in or respond to 
this sneer ; ho Mrs. Arthur returned to the theme 
of Ashbum. 

" Is Ashburn in a good neighbourhood ? Are 
there many nice Hociable families about ? " she 
Inquired. 

**I cannot tell you, Mrs. Arthur, indeed. 
There is Lord de Plessy's house three miles off; 
but we don't know anybody else, even by name." 

"You can hardly count the De Plessys as 
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ndghboors^ my love. iPeople of that class are so 
very exclusive ; th^ live quite in a Mt of li^ir 
own." 

^* Do they ? Well, I know nothing about them, 
except that papa has to thank Lord de Plessy for 
the living; he must be a good man." 

*^ I did not wish to insinuate that your beauty 
would not embellish any, the very highest, society, 
my dear — ^pray donH; misunderstand me. And as 
for being good, those people, they have nothing 
else to do, and it would be a scandal if they were 
not They have no temptations to resist like poor 
folks ; if they wish for any indulgence, they have 
money enough to buy it Yes, it may be truly 
said, they walk through life on velvet." 

*' Speak low, nobody must hear," Louy Hart- 
well was saying at the piano to Anna Brooke, who 
listened painfully. " If you will go with him, I 
will go too ; I have promised him. I would sell 
myself for John ; and so would you, if you love 
him. It is not a long voyage, and we should be 
i&aee. Whisper ; will you go ? " 

'^I cannot do anything without my father's 
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knowledge," replied Anna, her breathless voice 
startling her by its distinctness. 

*' Hush, my mother is looking this way ; come 
to the other side, John will be in a great rage, I 
warn you. Why won't you go ? I'd travel to the 
world's end on a pack-saddle with any one I loved, 
if need were. If you look so pale, they will ask 
what is the matter. Sing this duet with me." 

*' Why docs he want to go to America at all ? 
I can't understand it Will you tell me, Louy ? " 
persisted Anna, instead of beginning. 

*' How should I know more than yourself? I 
take John on trust ; you know what a noble, high- 
spirited creature he is, and how strictly my father 
keeps him with n^gard to money — that may have 
something to do with it." 

" When he first named his difficulties and his 
American plan to me, he promised to tell his 
father, and get him to settle his debts ; and after- 
wards, at our house, ho told me he had done so, 
and that all was right for the present. I thought 
ho had given up the scheme of going abroad." 

" But he has not. And as for asking my father 
to pay his debts, I am sure he dare not do it ; and 
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if he did, it would be of no ayail. Will you 
begin to sing ? here is aunt Arthur come to know 
what we are caballing about. Does she not look 
as if she had been modelled in a cheese-press? " 

Louisa Hartwell was a handsome, dashing, 
reckless girl, with a most glorious complexion and 
large dark eyes ; but she lacked principle, refine- 
ment, and delicacy: good training might have 
developed her into a fine character; but as it was, 
her devotion to John and her unselfishness were 
the only decided traits she had. She broke into 
a merry song without an efibrt, and Anna feebly 
seconded her; while Mrs. Arthur drew near, 
observing that Miss Brooke appeared to have 
taken cold, as she did not seem in such good voice 
as usual. Anna exerted herself and sang the 
next verse better, fearing to draw attention to her- 
self by betraying any excitement. 

"Did I not hear one of you young things 
speaking about America?" asked Mrs. Arthur, 
insinuatingly. 

" Oh, no, aunt ; we were talking about Anna's 
new music and this Ashburn," replied her niece, 
carelessly. 
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Mrs. Arthar looked as if she did not belieye 
her, bat said she supposed she must have been 
mistaken, but she certainly fSancied she heard the 
words, ** American plan ; ^ perhaps somebody eke 
in the room had used them, and her ear had been 
deceived as to where the sound came from* So 
«he went round to each scattered group, and asked 
everybody who it was that had been talking about 
going to America, and nobody could tell her. 

^^Aunt Arthur's suspicions are roused, Anna, 
and she is a veritable lynx. If she imagines a 
mystery, she never rests till she has made it all 
out," whispered Louy, bending over the piano to 
reach another piece of music. *' Be on your guard 
when John comes in. Here he is." 

John made his way to the piano immediately, 
and spoke softly to his sister. He looked flushed, 
as if ho had taken too much wine ; and his eye 
restlessly sought to catch Anna's, who had seated 
herself at a little distance, and was intently exa- 
mining a song she knew by heart. 

"Well, Louy, have you talked her over?" be 
asked in an under-tone. 

" No ; but if you persevere, I think she will 
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give way. She is half frightened now, so be 
careful, and try what you can make of her your- 
self while she is in a sof); mood." 

** What does she say ? " 

" Nothing but what she has said before : Bhe is 
not worth you, John, the timid pale thing. Be- 
ware of aunt Arthiff ; she suspects something." 

John took up a song and went across with it to 
Anna, as if to ask her to sing it ; but he employed 
his persuasive powers to a very different purpose. 

"Have you made up your mind, my darling 
Anna? Has Louy's eloquence prevailed? I shall 
be jealous of her if it has," said he. 

"I want to ask you a question, John: why 
must we steal out of England as if we were 
thieves ? " 

John winced at the last word, but said, with 
some triumph,— 

"Then you will go, Anna; you have con- 
sented ? " 

** With my father's knowledge, I would go with 
you anywhere, John, — to America or to the 
moon." 

** Hush, «hild, not so loud 1 You must not 
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mention it to anybody : I should never get away 
if you did ; my mother would not hear of it.'* 

"You have given me no sufficient reason yet 
for such a wild prank as it seems,'* said Anna, 
looking steadily in his face. 

''Love ought not to ask so many reasons. 
Cannot you trust me, Anna? Should I ever 
seek to mislead you when I love you above all 
the world ? I want my exile to be comfortable. 
You don't know what I risk every hour I stay 
in England, and I only stay for you.** 

" Don't play with my fears, John, pray don't I 
Trust me; tell me why you so earnestly desire 
to go, and why you must go secretly." 

'' But the why is what I cannot tell you yet ; 
I choose to make it the test of your faith in me. 
Louy consented the moment I asked her: she 
is a brave soul ; I wish you were more like her 
in that. I shall begin to doubt soon whether you 
love me at all, if you go on hesitating." 

This threat had not much effect on Anna, for 
she knew it was but a threat ; and as she began 
to pluck a flower to pieces, and to scatter it petal 
by petal on the carpet, she could not help thinking 
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he showed very little faith in her in withholding 
what was so vitally important to both. 

"Are you trying Margaret's charm^ *Loveth 
he, loveth he not? '" asked Louy aloud; then she 
added softly, "Aunt Arthur has her eye upon you." 

*^John, for the last time, let me tell my 
father," said Anna, with pale resolution in her 
face. "Leave home clandestinely I never will. 
My father trusts me, and I will not deceive him. 
Give me leave to speak." 

** No ; I thought you loved me better than I 
see you do." 

Mrs. Arthur had sidled up to her niece at the 
piano. 

" Those two," said she, " seem to be tasting 
some of the bitter-sweet of courtship — a lover's 
quarrel." 

"So it seems; Anna is often rather touchy. 
John wants her to sing, and she won't. Oh, yes, 
here she comes. Have you prevailed at last, 
John?" 

" She will sing her own song, but not mine ; 
she is perverse to-night," replied John, with ill- 
assumed carelessness. 
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Mrs. Arthur stood to listen to the music^ appa- 
rently delighted^ softlj beating time with one tat 
hand upon the other till the song was done ; then 
she made conversation about it^ — ^its melodj, its 
sweetness^ the graceful and airy flow of the v^rse^ 
and, above all, its sense. 

" I dote on sense," said she, panting to deliver 
herself of something brilliant, — " I dote on sense 
in a song, it is so uncommon.'^ 

Louy laughed. 

" Since when have you turned musical critic, 
aunt Arthur?'' asked she. 

" Since I heard you sing ^ Love amongst the 
Hoses,' ray dear. Sense should never be subordi- 
nate to sound, you know." 

"But many people of taste say that when 
the words are striking, tlic attention is drawn 
from the melody, whicli is the chief considera- 
tion." 

" I have heard very good poetry turned into 
nonsense-verses by the reiterating of some par- 
ticidar word dr words. Perhaps you are right, 
and the song is of no consequence if the tune 
be pretty. Some girls novv-a-days don't articu- 
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late at bH; they might as well be practisuq; a 
Bcale." 

"You are not angry with me, dear John?" 
whispered Anna, aside. 

**Did you say anything, Miss Brooke? Oh, 
it was to my nephew ; I beg pardon, I thought 
you spoke to me. Will you sing again ? " 

" Louy will ; I want Anna myself," said John ; 
and he drew her away to the table where the old 
annuals were. 

But Louy, who observed tliat her aimt was 
on the watch, thought she could keep off her 
attention from the lovers better by a little conver*- 
aation, and she began to ask if she had made 
any of the beautifrd new feather screens. Mrs* 
Arthur had not, but she wished to hear how they 
were done. 

" You must get a circle of cardboard, and cover 
it over with peacock's feathers, or any bright 
oaes you can procure ; and then, for a fringe to 
fifli^ it, you must have those long, downy, white 
feadiers from under the turkey's wings. You are 
n«t listening." 

" My dear Louisa, I am sure the quarrel bo- 
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tween those two is something more than ordinary," 
said Mrs. Arthur, keenly. 

** I suppose they will make it up again ; it is 
no business of ours. Did you never squabble 
with uncle Arthur ? ^ 

^^ It is so long ago I really cannot remember, 
my dear. We were like other young people, no 
doubt" 

Lucy smiled sarcastically, and thought her aunt 
had a very short memory. 

''Come into the boudoir and I'll show you 
some of the screens," said she, by way of releasing 
John and Anna from her surveillance ; " they 
are easy to make and very elegant. I have made 
Anna a pair to take to Ashbum." 

Mrs. Arthur allowed herself to be removed 
with great reluctance. When she scented a 
mystery, she loved to hunt it down as keenly as 
a hound on the trail of a fox. Her disposition 
was essentially one of research ; and if she had 
been a great lady, she would have been an intri- 
gante from pure love of mischief and deception. 
f •; " I am disappointed, Anna," said John, in an 
injured way; "I am disappointed, that's all I 
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fancied you loved me, and you don't; you love 
yourself and your stiff, old-fashioned prejudices 
better far than me." 

Anna drew herself up rather proudly. 

"You have no right to say that, John; it is 
not true," said she, with a quivering lip. 

Uncle Ambrose and Nora had been watching 
the timepiece ever since coSee was handed round, 
and now thought it time to go. Nora went up 
to her sister. 

*^ Are you ready to go, Anna ? we are all so 
tired,** said she. 

" In a minute, Nora. John, say you will give 
up your wild scheme, and stay quietly at home. 
You make me wretched." 

He looked at the floor as he answered, — 

" I will if I can, — does that content you ? — but 
I may not be able." 

** And you are not angry with me — not reallf/ 
angiy , John ? " 

" I have not done with you yet ; and if I go 
oflF alone, remember I gave you the chance of 
going with me." 

Anna's smile came back. 
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" ril remember, John, and not blame you. See, 
thej are shaking hands, and papa is waiting. 
Good-bye.'' 

John would go and put on her cloak, to have 
the opportunity of whispering a few more per- 
suasive words at the soft moment of parting; 
but Anna was invincible. Her feelings were 
strong, but her principles were stronger. Her 
first answer was also her last. 

Mr. Brooke and uncle Ambrose confided to 
each other that night that they liked the prospect 
of the marriage less than ever. 



V. 

It was one of the bright golden days of mid- 
September, when the Brookes took possession of 
Aslibum Rectory. They left London as early as 
seven o'clock in the morning; for though they 
had not more than twenty miles to go, there was 
a long day's work before them in arranging the 
furniture and putting things in order. They 
were pretty clcscly packed in the chaise-cart; 
Mr. Brooke being on the front seat to drive. 
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with uncle Ambrose beside him, Cyril between 
them, and the two girls behind. Old Jane and 
her niece had gone the night before, and Thomas 
was to follow later in the day with the new cart, 
their luggage, and other matters. They were 
all in the most exuberant spirits at the prospect 
of the change in their circumstances from 
the ill-paid London curacy to the good living of 
Ashbum. Every feature of the country they 
passed through, every object on the road, was 
invested with a novel and peculiar interest. There 
had been a heavy dew the night before, which 
the sun had not yet dried up ; and uncle Ambrose, 
who always had an eye for Nature, bade tlie 
children observe how it sparkled on the out- 
stretched bramble sprays, where the white blos- 
soms mingled with the unripe purpling fruit, and 
how it was like fine silver tracery over the broad 
Jems of fern in the hedgerows. And Cyril found 
out that some of the farmers had been leading 
wheat because many long straws were left clinging 
^ the rose^briars at the sides of the lane ; and 
aJso that there woidd be fine nutting this year 
from the abundant light-green clusters amongst 
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the hazel-bushes. Then Mr. Brooke opined 
from the close ranks of stooks in the harvest- 
fields that corn would be cheaper this winter than 
it was last; and so the poor would not suffer so 
much; and Nora showed her sister the scarlet 
clusters of mountain-ash berries, as a sign that 
the summer was past in the thick woods and 
autumn already come. 

It was cold at starting; but by nine o'clock 
the sun had gathered a pleasant warmth. At first 
also the country was level and uninteresting; 
but ten miles on their way the land began to rise 
and fall in gentle hills. There was much wood, 
and from time to time glimpses of the little river 
Darren t, which goes down to the sea at Whit- 
mouth, diversifying by its many windings the 
rich meadow and com lands ; and as the harvest 
was half gathered, there were on that September 
morning the busy groups of gleaners in the stubble, 
and the laden wains going heavily to the rick-yards 
at the farms with their golden store. Over the 
cottage walls and in the orchards, hung a boun- 
teous crop of fruit; plums, purple and amber; 
aj)ples, mellow and red ; pears, golden and green. 
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It is the richest time of all the year^ and the 
most beautiful^ this ripe September ; and the pic- 
ture-scenes that Nature gave them at every turn 
of their way were living poems for memory to 
treasure long. 

Cyril especially was in a state of excitement ; 
all boys love the country. Uncle Ambrose 
offered the girls the reversion of him many times^ 
he was so insufferably restless in his cramped 
position; he counted off the milestones every 
time they passed one^ and appealed to those behind 
more than once to know if the same number had 
not been marked on two successive ones. When 
the tall chimneys of Plessy Regis appeared above 
the woods half a mile away^ he uttered a loud 
whoop of delight; and in leaning across uncle 
Ambrose to get a better view, he fairly over- 
balanced himself, and tumbled out of the chaise- 
cart altoffether. As he was unhurt, his father 
bade him shake the dust from his jacket, and 
walk up the hill they were coming to ; so when 
they came to the foot of it, Anna and Nora got 
out too, to make Josy's burden lighter. Anna 
was soon left behind by the swifler-footed young 
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ones ; and when she overtook them on the brow 
of the hill^ they were standing to gaze in wonder 
and admiration at Plessj Regis. * 

It was indeed^ at first sight especially^ a very 
fine and imposing mansion. It faced the high 
ready and did not stand back from it more than 
a hundred and fifty yards^ which space was laid 
out in saccessive terraces^ planted with cinmps ' 
of shrubs and flowers. The house was of red 
brick^ coined and ornamented with stone of a 
very remarkable whiteness ; carved festoons and. 
pendants of flowers, little plump denuded figures^ 
vases, cornices, and decorated pilasters, literally 
mosaiked the front ; and long lines of windows, 
mathematically exact in point of size and position, 
added still more to the stiffiiess and precision of 
the general effect. Each terrace was divided 
from the one next below it by richly carved balus- 
trades of stone, on the cornice of which stood at 
intervals draped figures bearing vases wherein 
grow bright-hued flowers, many of whoso sprays 
trailed over and wreathed themselves coronal- 
wise about the heads of the statues. On the 
first flight of steps a magnificent peacock was 
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sunning his plumage^ while oa the upper terrace 
paced to and &o a. party of gaily dressed ladies. 
One of them, a tall person in a shining silk dress 
and ^ black hat with scarlet feathers, came down* 
and fed the bird out of her hand. It was, re- 
marked Nora, like a scene out of some old book 
of ballads and romances. 

**That is Lady Frances Egerton, Lord de 
Plessy's daughter," remarked Mr. Brooke. " She 
was at church last Sunday. Ton will remember 
her name as that of a celebrated toast and beauty 
twenty years ago, brother Aij^brose.*' And then^ 
in the fervency of his gratitude, after all were 
safely packed in the chaise once more, he pro- 
nounced the panegyric of the noble femily of 
De Pkssy, untfl Cyril interrupted him to say it 
waft only two miles to Ashbum now, and he 
belieyed he could see the church tower already 
above the trees. Then a clock struck, eleven; 
and an argument as to where the dock could be — 
whether over the great gateway at Plessy Regis 
or at Ashburn Church — carried them a mile 
&rther ; and during the last mile, they were- all 
too much occupied in looking out for the first 
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glimpse of the new home to talk at all^ until finally 
they came upon it like a surprise^ nestled in a 
hollow^ and Iiidden &om tlie road by a double line 
of noble cbesnut-trees. 

Mr. Brooke laughed at the young ones' excla- 
mations. There was the churchy a low antiquated 
building, buried in ivy,* and having neither tower 
nor spire; and a stone's throw away was the 
rectory itself, a grey pebble-dashed house, with 
two steep gables, and a little porch covered with 
a rose-tree in luxuriant bloom. Some tall sun- 
flowers and hollyhocks looked over the wall, and 
the garden was one dazzling blaze of geraniums, 
carnations, pansies, China-asters, verbenas, nastur- 
tiums, and dahlias. Framed in this gay margin, 
were old Jane's homely figure and cheerful face. 
She came forward and held Josy's head while they 
all got out of the chaise-cart ; and then Cyril 
cried, in great glee, — 

" Here we are at last, Jenny ? " 

" Yes," said she ; " and isn't it a Paradise to 
look at ? " 

It was as pretty a place as eye could desire to 
see ; and they were all delighted. 
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" What beautiful flowers I " exclaimed Nora. 

^^And there is a rookery behind the house/ 
said Cyril, 

" And the church is conveniently near," added 
the head of the family. 

*' And what a fine expanse of country to look 
down upon ! " observed uncle Ambrose. 

" And not quite out of reach of London either," 
concluded Anna, whose thoughts had run upon 
John ever since they started. 

There was some feature about the place tliat 
pleased them every one ; and having looked ap- 
provingly at the outside, they all went in, tall 
unde Ambrose being obliged to bend his head, 
the doorway was so low. Quaint, old-fashioned 
little rooms they were when they saw them, and 
always either up or down a step, but with immense 
capabilities of comfort too. 

"This must be my father's study, for it looks 
only into the garden," said Nora, who generally 
had the first word in every arrangement ; " and 
for our sitting-room we must have that with the 
bay-window, that we may see the people passing 
on the road through the opening amongst the 
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evergreens. And for uncle Ambrose we mnst 
find a room upstairs^ because he loves a fine look- 
out over the country. Oh, it will be a very happy 
place, papa I " 

Mr. Brooke gave her a kiss for welcome^ and 
then went out to see to Josy's comfort in the stable 
after his journey ; whilst the rest bf the fiunily 
began to make their cosy arrangements in their 
new abode. By nightfidl things were in partial 
order, and they all felt at home in Ashbom 
Kectory* 



VI. 

** Wb carry home about with us wherever we go,** 
said Mr. Brooke> with a sigh of placid content- 
ment, as they all gathered round the tea-table 
at dusk, after the day's laboiurs were over ; ** even 
Anna's work-basket and undo Ambrose's big 
book have come into play already. Could yon 
not give them both holiday for to-night^ good 
folks?" 

Uncle Ambrose immediately closed the great 
volume on his knee, and deposited it on the floor 
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beside his chair, ready to take up at any auspi- 
cious moment. But Nora crept softiy round and 
stole it away; so that when he put his hand 
down mechanically to feel if it were safe, his 
hankering fingers always missed it, though, in 
his absence of mind, he did not discover that 
it was really gone until Nora confessed her theft. 
Anna restored her work-basket to its shelf on the 
what-not ; and then everybody looked as if they 
were set in for a thoroughly idle, cosy, comforts 
able, conversational evening. 

If it had not been for the flowers that Nora 
had arranged about the room in every available 
vase, they might almost have imagined themselves 
back again in the parlour of the dull house in 
London; there were the same faces grouped 
about the fireside, the same pictures on the walls,, 
and the same pretty simple furniture for use. 
Everything had been made to take the same 
position too, from the lost mother's portrait over 
the piano to Nora's Utile wicker chair at her 
father's elbow. They had changed as littla as 
might be. 

Serhaps the greatest alteratiou was perceptible 
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in Mr. Brooke's own face and expression. His 
mind being released from its burden of paltry 
difficulties^ his children's pleasant faces shining 
around him, and a bountiful future assured to 
them, he looked as cheerful as the youngest there. 
He was naturally of a most genial and loving 
disposition, ready ^^ to take the goods the gods 
provide," and to enjoy them thoroughly. During 
the last month his fine countenance had recovered 
the tint of health, his mouth had lost its down- 
ward curve of perpetual thought, and his clear 
dark eyes their look of fevered earnestness; 
and as lie sat in his easy-chair, witli his noble 
head resting indolently against the cuKliions, the 
change from the lean, over- wrought, depressed, 
and harassed man of only a few weeks ago was 
striking indeed. His brother remarked it. 

"You will be quite a boy again presently, 
Philip ; you look a dozen years younger already,** 
said he. And the other laughed, and answered 
that he believed he sliould, only give him 
time. 

" And you must begin to grow backwards, too, 
and give up saying, ^I remember once,'" inter- 
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posed Nora, whose privilege it was to remark on 
everybody's peculiarities without offence; and 
this was uncle Ambrose's, — always drawing on 
his memory of things that had happened years 
back for conversation, as if he were already de- 
clining into narrative old age. His character was 
a curious compound of wisdom, simpHcity, and a 
childlike, inoffensive vanity. He had still a fine 
person, and had been in his younger days a re- 
markably elegant and handsome man ; and though 
rough work and exposure to the wear and tear 
of an unhealthy climate first, and much study 
and hard thinking since, had sharpened his fea- 
tures and turned his black hair harsh iron-grey, 
a more thoroughly soldierly face and figure are 
rarely seen than his. When his fighting days 
were over, he had taken a studious turn, and now 
lived so much amongst his books that he had 
few contemporary experiences to tell. In spite, 
therefore, of Nora's warning uplifted^finger, when 
he began to speak again, it was with his usual 
preface, — 

" I remember, Philip, when we were lads, my 
father going'] to take possession of Livesay, and 
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how all the people poured in upon ub to mrice 
visits before my mother had got things put in 
order* She was standing on the library-stepsy 
helping to put up the drawing->room curtains^ 
when old Lady Courtly was announced; and I 
was holding the hammer and nails." 

" And I suppose Ashbum will call upon xis as 
«oon as the news of our arrival is known. I 
hope there will be some nice people/' said 
Nora. 

** Who are nice people, my lady fair? People 
who never say or do anything remarkable ? Are 
we nice people ? " asked uncle Ambrose, who often 
tilted playfully at his niece in return for her 
critical observations on himself. 

Nora told him tartly that he did not come 
under his own description, whatever they might 
do, and that nice people were more rare than any 
other race or species. 

** Nice people," continued she, proceeding to a 
definition, *^ are nice. They are sociable, but 
not intrusive ; cordial, but not familiar. They 
give little parties without fuss or ostentation, and 
everybody enjoys them. They are not perpetually 
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Struggling to be finei- and grander than their neigh- 
hours, and can bear to be eclipsed without showing 
spite and ill-nature. And, lastly, they are never 
censorious." 

** Then I trust there are no unmarried gentle- 
women at Ashbum," returned uncle Ambrose, 
with his fine ironical smile. 

**But there are several," said liis brother, 
quietly. ** There is Miss Mavis, who Kves in 
a little white cottage twenty yards beyond the 
church ; and Miss Scruple, in the square stone 
house with a portico at the entrance of the vil- 
lage; besides others to whom I was not inti'o- 
duced. And they are at the most dangerous age 
for you— verging on forty; while, viewed from 
some points. Miss Mavis has the air of sixteen. 
They are delightfiil women, and of immense im- 
portance in the village." 

Uncle Ambrose put on a face of whimsical 
alarm. 

"Nora," said he, imploringly, "if either of 
those ladies should allude in a gentle, insinuating 
manner to my bachelor estate — which they are 
sure to do at the first visit — ^will you mention 
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that I am engaged to a very charming person in 
Scotland?" 

*^ Oh, uncle Ambrose, you vain man ! You 
expect to be fallen in love with, do you ? I will 
give it out that you have come to Ashbum in 
search of a wife. But who wquld have you, with 
these venerable grey locks?" criied Nora, mis- 
chievously. 

" You doubt my fascinations. I remember the 
time when I was the object of anxious competi- 
tion amongst five maiden ladies and three widows; 
and one of the former invested me so closely 
that I ran from the place in the night and went 
to London. For months I dreaded tliat she would 
either follow me or bring an action for breach 
of promise of marriage ; but slie contented her- 
self instead by sending showers of sentimental 
and declamatorv letters, in one of which she 
styled herself an * ever-gushing fount of tears.' " 

" Uncle Ambrose, arc you not romancing just 
the least bit in the world?" 

" No. Philip, I appeal to you. Have I not 
had to stand several active sieges, and been many 
times almost taken either by stratagem or assault? 
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Remember the Winterlys, the Lastopes, Agatha 
Trotter, and Phillipa Bluette, besides others, too 
many to name." 

**They are old flames of your uncle's, Nora, 
every one ; he is no vain boaster. But who was 
the letter-writing lady, brother Ambrose?" 

**The letter-writing lady was Olivia Graves, 
that dismal poetess. You must recollect her, 
Philip?" 

*' Certainly I do; and I think Nora, for her 
lack of faith in your veracious statements, ought 
to be set down to learn by heart some of Olivia's 
verses. But still, Ambrose, witli regard to that 
lady, does not your vanity stretch a point or 
two? Don't you think she may have written 
those letters to exhibit her fine epistolary style? 
Has she not had some veiy like them printed in 
her story of Tlie Hapless Lovers ?" 

" I will compare the two sets, and Nora shall 
help me, by way of taking a lesson when her 
day comes to begin paying her addresses." 

** Uncle Ambrose, how dare you? Do you 
think I would ever write a love-letter to any- 
body ? I am not one of the ever-gushing sister- 
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hood* Yon will not get your second cup of teft 
until you make humble apology for that very rude 
insinuation. Shall he^ papa ?" 

'' No^ I don't think he merits it at alL Listen ! 
What is that?'* 

It was the prolonged and dismal hoot of an owl 
very near the house; and at the sounds uncle 
Ambrose covered his cars, and cried, — 

" I was sure of it directly I saw that boUow 
trank by the churchyard-gate. It is exactly like 
one that I remember in the orchard when we 
were boys at home; and in it lived the most 
melancholy of white owls, that used to frighten 
me horribly at night. Philip, cut down that 
haunt of owls, if I am to live in peace at Ashbum. 
I don't know which I dread most, the owls or the 
single gentlewomen." 

Cyril pricked up his inquisitive ears. 

" Why did you not have that white owl killed 
and stuffed, uncle Ambrose?" asked he. 

" I could not, my boy, because, in the first 
place, though its hootings made night hideous, 
nobody ever saw it that I heard of; so to its other 
vices was added a ghostly mystery. I tried to 
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bribe our odd man to destroy it ; but he refused, 
from benevolent principles to the animal creation ; 
though the said benevolent principles did not 
restrain him from snaring hares and rabbits where 
he had no right." 

Old Jane came in to take away the tea-things. 

"Gh, Jenny, Aahburn is not all. Paradise,'* 
said he, addressing her ; " there could surely be 
no owls in Eden." 

*' Indeed, sir, I don't know; you'll be more 
likely to tell than me," respectfully answered Jane, 
collecting the cups and plates. 

*^ Uncle Ambrose has not had his second cup, 
Jenny," interposed , Nora. " Are you going to 
apologize before it gets cold ?" 

**No; you are too tyrannical. There is the 
owl again ! Jenny, would you oblige me by taking 
a. broom, and putting it down into the hollow of 
that tree-Btump by the gate into the churchyard? 
Ptish it well down, Jenny." 

" Yes, sir, directly I have taken out the tea- 
things. But if I can't reach, Mr. Ambrose, what 
will I do ? " asked the literal Jenny. 

Here the owl commenced a long cadence of 
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hoots^ as if bitterly protesting against the threat- 
ened invasion of his rights, which made uncle 
Ambrose try to cower out of hearing. 

'^Is it possible that any Christian gentleman 
can have Uved and continued sane within earshot 
of such a dissonant nightly solo?'' exclaimed he* 
'^ Jenny, take a kitchen-chair, take the study- 
steps, get on the wall, climb up the tree, — do any- 
thing for the extinction of that unearthly bird 
Go quickly ; it will begin again directly. There 
it goes.** 

Nora laughed at his excitement 

"Are you really and truly afraid of owb?" 
asked she, as Jenny bustled out on her mission, 
preceded by Cyril. 

" I have my fancies, like wiser folks. I remem- 
ber once meeting with a very clever man who 
would not stay in a room where there was 
a wasp, and another who had the same objec- 
tion to cats. My aversion is an owl ; yours is, 
—what?" 

" Puppies ; bipedal and quadrupedal. Arc 
those words in the dictionary, uncle Ambrose? 
Listen ; tlie combat has begun.'' 
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Another dismal and angry hoot sounded close 
overhead^ as if the poor bird^ dislodged from its 
hole in the tree^ had taken refuge in the thick 
ivy that covered the roof and chimneys of the 
house; and presently Cyril came running in to 
proclaim that such was the case. 

** Then you will be sweetly serenaded to-night, 
uncle Ambrose," cried Nora. "You shall have 
your tea to support you under it" 

"Not that cup, mischievous elf; there is no 
comfort in it; it is quite cold. Anna, give me 
another." 

While he was gently sipping it, the owl began 
again ; so he put down his cup in despair. 

"My appetite is gone. Give me my book, 
Nora," said he. " Philip, would it be very wrong 
to swear at that bird? Hark to it, triumphing 
in my misery." 

He rose in haste, strode to the window, threw 
it wide open, and hurled upwards several brief 
but vehement sentences at the defiant owl. 

"I have sworn at it in seven languages, and 
it only mocks me," added he, gloomily. 

** I trust no learned and respectable characters 
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are passing on the kigh^road^ Ambrose. Sit 
down^ man, and bear it/' said his brother, who 
could not forbear a smile. ^* If you were an 
ignorant or superstitious man, I should think you 
took that owl's visit as a bad omen." 

" Perhaps I do ; but it is a thing one may grow 
accustomed to, like a rainy day or a scolding 
iv^oman. What a very ecute man Solomon was 
to connect those two ideas — a continual dropping 
and the female tongue! Yes, my pretty Nora, 
the female tongue. TiCam the verse to-morrow, 
* A contentious woman is like a continual drop- 
ping on a very rainy day.' And Solomon is an 
authority on the matter ; for amongst his many 
wives he must have had great experience of that 
troublesome member." 

" You are not quite correct in your quotation, 
brother Ambrose; but let tliat pass, since you 
have got the pith of the proverb." 

"Give me my book, Nora; I tire of sensible 
conversation sooner than anything." 

**No; papa has forbidden it for to-night, and 
Anna's work-basket too. And besides, when you 
say such rude things, I never will oblige you." 
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'^Then, Anna> let us have some music to 
drown that discordant noise in the chimney." 

Anna was more compliant than her sister ; she 
sang all uncle Ambrose's favourite songs^ and 
played Cyril the noisy march he was so fond of; 
and whether the owl was frightened away^ or 
only soothed into slumber, by her sweet sounds, 
this chronicle saith not ; but that its ofiTensive cry 
was heard no more in the rectory that night is 
perfectly certain. 



VII. 

On the third morning after the arrival of the 
Brooke family at Ashbum, as Anna and STora 
were at work on a new cover for the ottoman, 
and while unde Ambrose was giving Cyril his 
lessons in the drawing-room, the little garden-gate 
clashed noisily to, and a high*pitched female voice 
asked, — 

^'But would it be quite proper? I would not 
fiir worlds do anything that was not proper.^ 

** We will do it first, and take the opinion of 
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counsel upon it afterwards^ since you are so mighty 
particular," said a second voice. 

Single ladies," observed uncle Ambrose. 

Cyril, we will fly while the course is open.** 

And as a smart imperative knock sounded on 
the rectory-door, they gathered their books to^ 
gethcr in haste, and fled upstairs three steps at 
a time. 

^^Is Miss Brooke at home?" asked the last 
voice. 

** And quite disengaged ?" added the second. 

"Yes, ma'am. Will you please to walk in? 
Your names, ladies?" 

And old Jane announced in the drawing-room, 
** Miss Mavis and Miss Scruple." 

Miss Mavis was a middle-sized, slender person, 
who moved with a gentle swaying of her whole 
body, and her hands clasped in front, as if about 
to prefer a petition. She wore, a light, washed- 
out muslin dress, rather trailing in the skirt, a 
meagre gauze scarf, and a chip bonnet, with a 
thin white feather curling round the crown. The 
general effect of her appearance was limp and 
colourless. Her face was thin and pale, and 
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rather agreeable than otherwise^ when she had 
on her plain common-sensical manner; but at 
other times she had a trick of dropping her eye- 
lids like a caricature of a modest young girl, 
which gave many people an almost irresistible 
desire to say, ^^ Do stand straight, and speak plain, 
and, if possible, keep your eyes open." She had 
an infantile lisp also; but that weakness never 
overcame her in tlie company of her own sex ; 
it was her peculiar weapon of fascination against 
the other. 

Miss Scruple, her companion, was a tight, exact, 
methodical person, rather plump and comely, 
and very handsomely though quietly dressed in 
grey silk and a Dunstable bonnet She had a 
wealthy look, while Miss Mavis appeared to be- 
long to that numerous class of unfortunates who 
have seen better days ; yet Miss Mavis took the 
lead, and was evidently a person of authority 
with her friend, who, indeed, was so fearful lest 
she should do anytliing not strictly proper^ that 
she would never have done anything at all but for 
her more prompt and reckless associate. 

On iheir way through the village they had 
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been engaged in a dispute as to whether it was 
not prematore to call at the rectory before the 
family appeared at church ; and Miss Mavis had 
settled it within hearing a» a thing to be first 
done and then talked about; and though Miss 
Scruple inclined to think that a few days' deli^ 
would be decidedly more proper^ she had allowed 
herself to be taken possession of and walked up 
to ihe door as if she had no will of her own. 

After the ordinary forms of self-introduetioD^ 
the weather^ the harvest prospects^ and the state 
of people's health in general^ had been systemati- 
cally diHpoHcd of, Miss MaviH possessed herself 
of the ball of conversation, and kept it up almost 
to herself. She had a little foible which requires 
especial mention, and this was the liking to an- 
swer all her own questions, whether riglit or 
wrong, to save other people the troubles of speak- 
ing. This gave a rather one-sided effect to social 
converse, which was not very highly appreciated 
in Ashbum society, where everybody, every 
lady especially, desired to have her own torn 
in It. 

" We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Brooke 
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as we came xxp the village/' she began. ^^Was 
he going down to the school? We are very- 
anxious to hear what he thinks of the school. 
Have you visited it yet? No. Oh, you will 
find it in admirable order when you do go; the 
master and mistress axe married people without 
any incumbrance, and ' both boys and girls are 
well trained." 

**Very well trained, and very properly be- 
haved,'' added Miss Scruple, in a breathless 
pause. 

" Do you intend teaching there. Miss Brooke ? 
Oh, yes, of course you do; one may see you are 
an active person. Can you teach singing in 
farts ? No, I daresay not ; there is a difficulty 
about it, particularly with children who are not 
over bright." 

"A great difficmliy," Miss Scruple repeated, 
like a modest echo. 

She never put forth an independent sentiment, 
lest it should not be proper. 

"And how do yx)u like Ashbum? It is a 
beautiful country ; yes, very beautifuL Do you 
draw? Do«5 your young sister draw? Just a 
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little : to be sure^ all young ladies say so. Enough 
to take a sketch in pencil or water-colours ? Cer- 
tainly. I thought " 

" No, Miss Mavis, we cannot either of us draw 
at all," interposed Nora, determined to share her 
monopoly. 

" Indeed, you surprise me I it is such a very 
agreeable pastime. I used to draw myself some 
years since; and there are many objects in this 
neighbourhood well worth the attention of artists 
— Plessy Regis, for instance ; what a picturesque 
and truly noble study I Have you been over 
to see the house yet? Not yet. It w a long 
walk, I agree with you ; and of course you 
must have been taken up by domestic arrange- 
ments. I trust our call this morning is not very 
premature?" 

" Not very premature, for we desire to do every- 
thing in order and quite properly," subjoined 
Miss Scruple, nervously. 

" We are extremely glad to make acquaintance 
with our neighbours early. We are quite settled," 
said Anna, pleasantly. 

" You will admire Plessy-Regis ; everybody 
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does. We should consider it here a mark of bad 
taste not to admire it. Are you fond of archi- 
tecture? Yes. But you have not had many 
opportunities of study in that branch of art? 
You have not travelled much ? No. Ah, but 
you must travel. What! you don't care to 
travel ? That is strange in a young person." 

** A woman's proper sphere is home ; and there, 
doing her duty, she ought to be the happiest," said 
Miss Scruple. 

Anna gave her a grateful and encouraging 
glance in return for this sensible old remark, and 
would have drawn her into the conversation, but 
Miss Mavis immediately resumed her gentle ripple 
of chat. 

** Our late lamented rector was a bachelor ; and 
he left the management of the school and clothing- 
club entirely in our hands. Of course we shall 
resign it to you now ; and I speak of it at once 
to avoid .any misunderstanding and disarrange- 
ment." 

'* As is certainly the moat proper plan," added 
Miss Scruple. 

Miss Brooke being her father's housekeeper. 
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and holding an important position in the villaget 
naturally supersedes us ; hut we shall he glad to 
render her all our possihlo assistance. You will 
want some little initiation into the working of our 
plans ; and, if quite agreeahle, I will hring down 
the hooks some long morning, and explain them 
to you." 

Anna thanked her visitors, and said she should 
he glad to benefit by their experience; which 
Miss Scruple observed was the proper tbuig 
to do. 

"You have a young brother, I think, Miss 
Brooke," resumed Miss Mavis, striking out in a 
new direction; *'a remarkably fine handsome 
boy? Yes, he was taking the air in company 
with a military-looking gentleman when we had 
the pleasure of meeting him." 

** That was uncle Ambrose," said Nora. " He 
will be so very glad to be introduced to you, Miss 
Mavis. Were you ever in India? " 

"No, my dear; but once, many years ago, I 
was in Yorkshire. Do you know YorkHhirc at 
all ? No. Ah, it is a very fine county. Is your 
relative a single man? Yes; I thought so. I 
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can always tell the married aspect; it is^ more 
thoughtful^ more solid^ aa it were. Well, we 
have some very attractive young ladies here- 
abouts, have we not^ Letitia ? " to Miss Scruple. 

^' Is it quite proper to allude to so delicate a 
topic in connection with a gentleman who is a 
stranger to us, Matilda ? " 

"Not quite, I think, not quite," said Nora> 
audaciously ; " but uncle Ambrose is so kind that 
he would never wish to repress any interest in 
himselfi I believe he intends to marry ; indeed^ 
we have heard him speak of a charming person 
in Scotland; but I ought not to mention it, 
perhaps, as it is not settled." 

Nora feigned to be rather shocked at her own 
incautious admission, and cast a glance at Anna 
that almost overthrew her gravity; while Misa 
Mavis pinched her little scarf round her shoulders, 
and drooped pensively* From the moment that 
it was reported in Ashburn that the new rector 
was a widower, and had a bachelor-brother living 
with him, she had not ceased to build airy 
churches, to the altars of which she and Letitia 
Scruple were being for ever led by these two 
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gentlemen. Nora's allusion to the charming 
person in Scotland had quite effaced the roseate 
bloom from these previsions. 

*'Havo you ever seen her, Miss Brooke?" she 
asked, in a tender voice. " No 1 What an interest 
you must feel in her who is to deprive you of 
the sweet companionship of so near and dear a 
relative 1 It will be a ver}** painful separation, will 
it not ? ** 

^^But under such circumstances, resignation 
is most proper and becoming, Matilda. Nobody 
should allow their feelings to master them,*' said 
Miss Scruple, with more decision than had yet 
appeared in her. 

"Ah, Letitia, everybody is not blessed with 
such a firm, well-balanced mind as yours. I was 
always tender-hearted. My dear mother used to 
say, * Matilda, you are all nerves, all sensibility ; ' 
and she was right. My feelings were ever most 
acute." 

" Indeed, Miss Mavis, you have quite the 
fragile look of a person of that kind. Anna, shall 
I call uncle Ambrose downstairs ? " 

Anna dropped a pair of scissors, and was 
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obliged to stoop to pick them up again to hide her 
face. 

**No, not for worlds, my dear," said Miss 
Mavis, with extended hands pressed fervently 
together — " not for worlds ! I could not bear to 
see any more company this morning." 

Nora thought she was going to cry, and would 
probably have explained that the charming person 
in Scotland was a myth, had not Miss Mavis's 
foible borne her fluently along the tide of con- 
versation once more. But her tone of vivacity 
was quite gone. She quoted poetry, alluded 
mournfully to the grave, and at length, with a 
touching and pensive languor, took leave, and 
was supported out into the garden by her faithful 
friend. 

" You should not have repeated that nonsense, 
Nora," said Anna, gravely ; " uncle Ambrose did 
not mean it" 

" She was intent on making love to him — did 
you see ? — so my insinuation will spare him that 
persecution. I shall make him come downstairs 
and hear all he has escaped." Nora's amiable 
intentions were, however, frustrated by a second 
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knock ftt tho door. ^We shall have all Ash- 
bum here before dinner; who can these he?^ 
•aid she. 

Jane announced Mrs. and Miss Foxcroft. Thejr 
were the wife and daughter of the country doctor ; 
two showily dressed persons of very unwieldy 
dimensions and heavy features, further enhanced 
by a solid, sententious deportment 

^' How do you do, Miss Brooke? I hope you 
have got over the fatigues of your journey on 
Monday last ? " said the mother. 

"And are settled comfortably in your new 
abode ? " added tho daughter. 

" Yes, thank you ; we are already quite at home 
here," replied Anna. 

The visitors were seated side by side on the 
sofa, very upright, with their hands folded in their 
shawls. Big as they were, they spoke in little 
timid voices like scliool-children had up for a 
reprimand ; and their great features, which^ irre- 
sistibly reminded Nora of little lied Ridinghood's 
wolf-grandmother, were as solemn and composed 
as the sphynx surmounting the grand entrance at 
Plessy Regis. 
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" Have many people called upon you yet, Miss 
Brooke? This is considered a very friendly 
neighbourhood," said Mrs. Foxcroft 

^^ Mamma, I see Mr. Joshua Parker coming up 
the road in his grey hat with the black band," 
announced the daughter, emphatically, craning 
her neck to see over the evergreens. 

" Do you. Moppet? Then he is coming to call 
at the rectory ; for he never wears his hat except 
when he is going to make a call — and there is 
nowhere to call at but here." 

"And Miss Popsy is following him with her 
green umbrella up." 

A few minutes after, Mr. Joshua and Miss 
Parker were announced. Anna began to widi 
that her &ther would return to help her to enter- 
tain her guests, or else tliat uncle Ambrose would 
come down ; but neitlier of these desirable events 
happened. 

Mr. Parker was a lawyer, with a shrewd face, 
and hair standing up all over his head like a 
brush ; and as Mrs. Foxcrofl took him to talk to, 
fortunately, Anna and Nora were at liberty to 
devote themselves to Miss Foxcroft and Miss 
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Popsy. The latter^ contemporary in point of age 
with Miss Mavis and Miss Scruple, had a clever 
countenance, ludicrously like her brother's, and a 
pair of the quickest, keenest eyes in the universe. 

" I want to know, Mr. Joshua, how you have 
settled that poaching affair ; has the man got off, 
as he ought to have done ? " asked Mrs. Foxcroft. 

Here Miss Popsy jerked up her head, and 
cried, in an acrid voice,— 

"No, ma'am, he has not; and all I can say 
about it is, that I wish the constable who caught 
him, and the magistrate who tried him, and Mr. 
Hardman, who brought the charge, may never 
get married. It is one of the most shameful 
cases in all the long annals of injustice. It is 
cruel I it is atrocious ! words cannot express the 
vehemence of the indignation in my bosom I It 
might be put into poetry ! " 

Nobody could exactly tell at any time whether 
Miss Popsy Parker was in jest or earnest, for 
her eyes would twinkle with anger whilst her 
lips were quivering with fun or sarcasm. Anna 
expressed some curiosity that this exciting affair 
should be explained to them, and Nora seconded 
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her; so, with some hesitation, Miss Popsy re- 
sumed, — 

** It will give you a painful idea of the inhuman, 
cold-blooded people you are come to live amongst ; 
but, as the rector's family, you ought to be ac- 
quainted with all that goes on in the parish. — 
Hold your peace, Joshua. I know it happened 
before Mr. Brooke came ; but they have got the 
man in prison n(yvoy and they must see him when 
he comes out, and somebody is sure to tell them 
if I don't" 

"Popsy, Miss Brooke may not like to hear 
you depreciate her father's noble friend and patron 
Lord de Plessy, whose sentence it was." 

" Lord de Plessy is a stilted old fool I I am 
a woman of independent opinions, and I choose 
to express them without circumlocution. I re- 
peat it, Joshua, Lord de Plessy is a stilted old 
fool! Miss Brooke, listen to me, and you shall 
judge. There was a young man of this parish 
about to form a matrimonial connection with a 
girl, also of this parish; and being poor-every- 
body is poor here — but yet anxious to give his 
friends a little feast on the occasion, he caught 
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one of the thousands of hares that run wild in 
the woods and fields — it was a very little one 
too ; but for that innocent transaction he has 
been taken up and sentenced to two months' im- 
prisonment with hard labour bj that stilted old 
noodle Lord de Plessy; — if he were fifty times 
a lord^ Joshua^ he is an ass I It is of no use to 
frown at me^ I will say it ; and if you are think- 
ing about the agency, the more fool you ; it is 
weary work waiting for dead men's shoes." 

** The man's interesting position makes no dif- 
ference, Popsy!" retorted Mr. Joshua, sarcasti- 
cally ; " neither is the size of the poached animal 
of any importance ; the fact remains the same, — 
the law was broken." 

*^ I have studied the law as long as you, Joshua, 
and know its trap-doors and its loopholes well 
enough: trap-doors for poor folks to fall down 
and break their necks, and loopholes for rich 
folks to creep out of." 

" It seems a very hard decision : I always look 
on poaching and schoolboys robbing orchards 
as very venial sins," said Anna. 

** But that is not the case here ; it is scarcely 
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worse to kill a peasant than a pbeajscmt. Country 
gentlemen who preserve game onght not to try 
poachers; they are at once prosecutors^ judge, 
jury, and witness; they have a personal animo- 
sity against the prisoner, and a fellow feeling 
for each other. It is of no use shaking your 
toppin at mey Joshua ; I know they have. This 
poor fellow that they have laid hands on has 
been made a scapegoat tp bear, not only his own 
offences, but those of all the other poachers whom 
they have not caught. I know Lord de Plessy's 
vicious ways; he made up his mind before he 
heard a word of evidence, what he would do 
with him, and he did it." 

Misa Popsy was so excited that she beat on 
the floor with her umbrella to emphasize her 
speech, until Anna thought she would beat a hole 
in the carpet. 

" Popsy, you will break the stick ; let me take 
it," saU her brother, mildlv. 
' IsbBitead, she hit him a smart, rap over the 
knuckles with the big horn handle, and bade 
him mind his own business. There seemed for 
a minute or two a chance of the rectory draw- 
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ing-room becoming tlie scene of a pitched battle ; 
but Nora, by the judicious introduction of an- 
other topic, succeeded in diverting Miss Popsy's 
irate attentions from her brother. She remarked 
that Ashbum was a quiet, pretty place, she 
thought. 

**As for beauty, it is well enough," returned 
Miss Popsy, jerking her head significantly ; ** but 
wait until you have quarrelled with everybody 
in it before you say it is quiet People are 
always by the ears; there is not more spite in 
all London than there is in Ashbum." 

" But I shall hope to keep the peace, and not 
quarrel with everybody." 

" You will not be able unless you padlock 
your lips. Whom have you seen besides Mrs. 
Foxcroft and Ellen and Joshua and me ? " 

" Miss Mavis and Miss Scruple." 

" Then you have seen the best of us. I am 
thoroughly acidulated with living all my] life 
amongst law bothers. I used to have the temper 
of a cherub, but now I am quite a wasp. What- 
ever you girls do, never marry a lawyer. Do 
you hear me. Miss Ellen, never marry a lawyer." 
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The Foxcrofis were supposed to look with an 
eye of favour upon Mr. Joshua Parker for their 
daughter^ who blushed a sweet confession at this 
advice from Miss Popsy. 

" Joshua is the most tiresome man in creation^ 
with his perpetual why and because and his 
proving everything. He would ask you to de- 
fine plum-pudding while the sauce was growing 
cold; but as for gratifying any of my little in- 
nocent curiosity, that he will never do, never. 
Is your father a magistrate. Miss Brooke ? " 

" No, he is not ; and I hope he will not be made 
one." 

** That is very sensible of you. What business 
have clergymen on the bench, — preaching for- 
giveness on Sunday and sending a man to the 
treadmill on Monday? And then they don't 
know the law, and make such ineffable donkeys 
of themselves. I have long been occupied in get- 
ting up a series of curious cases, which I pro- 
pose to publish as the Vagaries of Justice Shallow^ 
some day." 

Mrs. and Miss Foxcroft now rose simultaneously, 
and said good mommg ; and at the same moment 
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an elderly gentleman and his daugliter came 
through the gate and up the garden* Miit^ 
Popttj had her eye on them. 

** They will not cromc in ; they will only leave 
cards," said she. "You won't have any more 
visitors to-day; it is just dinner-time for the 
Worksops and Hardmans. Joshua and I dine 
at two ; is that your hour ? " 

Anna replied that it was, as Jane handed in 
two cards inscribed, " Captain Clayton ^ and 
**Mr8. Westford.*' Miss Pojisy explained thai 
Mrs. Wostford was a widow, living with her 
father, Captain Clayton, at Asliburn Lodge. 

"And have you had MIhs Charley Wilde yet?" 
sJie continued, with vivacity ; " she t^jld me she 
was going to call, fur she had fallen in love 
with one of you — I am not sure which, but 
most likely the young one. Nora is your name, 
is it ? Well, it is the name of the prettiest girl 
in Kent." 

Miss Popsy's frank way of a^midimcnting was 
not offensive. Nora langliod, and asked who 
was Miss Charley Wilde. 

" She is a young lady of largo independent 
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ptroperty at Riverscroft, about two miles from 
Ashbam>" said Mr. Joshua. 

" What has the large independent property 
to do with it ? Cannot people be anything with- 
out money ? Don't go to my brother Joshua 
for information ; come to me. I can tell you 
all about Charley Wilde, for she is my especial 
crony. She rides, drives, hunts, shoots, sings, 
plays on the piano, reads clever books, mend» 
her own gloves, and has no nonsense about her* 
Miss Scruple will tell you she [is not quite proper, 
and Tilly Mavis sajrs she is like a man; but I 
tell you she is one of the salt of society, and 
I wi8h4here were a few more like her." And 
again Miss Popsy became very emphatic with 
the umbrella, and looked threateningly at her 
brother. 

" Don't be long before you return my call, 
mind," she added, after a short pause. '^ I shall 
expect you on Monday; and as soon as the 
pveliminaries are accomplished, I'll give a party, 
and. have Charley Wilde to meet you. You 
will not have seen Sidney Wilfred yet either. 
I hope you girls are not susceptible." 
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Not at all susceptible^ Miss Parker^" said 
Nora, laughing. '* Who is Sidney Wilfred ? ^ 

^^ A misunderstood and unappreciated poet I 
shall ask him and Miss Mavis to my party; 
and you will think you have fallen into the 
midst of the mutual admiration society. But 
don't, donH fall in love with him; for he is a 
blighted being for all mundane purposes." 

** Popsy, Popsy," said Mr. Joshua, in a warning 
tone, '^ whose fault is it that Ashbum is always by 
the ears ? '' 

" Yours f sir. Now, girls, don't make recluses of 
yourselves ; but come out into our world, and enjoy 
life as young people should. Joshua, what are you 
mooning about ? Are wc to stop here all day ? " 
And Miss Popsy rose in haste, gave a single ener- 
getic thump with her umbrella, and stalked off. 

Her brother took her to task for her wonderful 
demeanour as they went down the garden-walk 
together. ^ 

" I wish, Popsy, you would not behave in such 
a strange way. What will Miss Brooke think of 
us ? " said he, reproachfully. 

" If you are not pleased with my manners. 
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you had better buy me an etiquette-book," replied 
she. **I will read out the appropriate passages 
to the company, and say, 'Thus and thus we 
otufht to behave, but I prefer to be my own 
natural self, Popsy Parker ; you do as you like.' 
Stop, Joshua, I have not told those girls where 
we live.** And Miss Popsy hastily retraced her 
steps, went to the drawing-room window, and 
looked in. 

''Miss Brooke, our house is the third beyond 
Miss Scruple's, on the high-road," cried she, with 
her face close to the glass. " You cannot mistake 
it ; it looks like a private asylum." 

Then she returned, mincing her steps towards 
her brother, who waited at the gate, with her poke- 
bonnet gently inclined towards her left shoulder, 
her shawl drawn very tight, and her umbrella 
held as if it were a tiny parasol ; but when she 
came within a few paces of him, she thumped it 
down on the gravel, and jerked her bonnet 
straight 

" Am I to look like that, niminy niminy knock ? " 
cried she, with a snort of contempt and a charge 
at his hand resting on the gate. "Get out of 
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mj way, Joshua; I have not common patience 
•with vou ! " 

** Don't, Popsy, don't ; that pretty Miss Brodre 
is watching you out of the window," supplicated 
her brother, rubbing his knuckles. 

**Tum your eyes the other way, sir. What 
right have you to see that she is pretty ? I am 
not going to let you marry either of them, that 
is quite sure. What do I care if she is watching? 
I will tell her the next time I see her why I rapped 
you, and she will say I did right Those girls 
have sense in them, good-looking as they are ; b«t 
don't you tlunk to meddle with eitlier of them." 

When all the visitors had been gone some ten 
minutes, uncle Ambrose cautiously descended to 
the drawing-room once more. 

" Who was tliat hammering ^ short while 
since ? " was his first inquiry. 

" The most comical single gentlewoman you 
ever saw in your life, with a face like this," cried 
Nora, endeavouring unsuccessfully to give an imi- 
tation of Miss Popsy's peaked nose and twinkling 
eyes. " But she is very nice too. I like her ; 
and if you are to marry any of the four spinsters 
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we have seen tliis morning, I hope it will be 
her. I would not object to an wnt Popsy ; would 
you, Anna ? " 

^I am afraid she would be very destructive 
to furniture ; she has really frayed the carpet by 
working in the brass end of her umbrella. And 
there is rather too much emphasis about her for 
anybody who likes a quiet life, as uncle Ambrose 

r 

does," 

Did any lady propose for me, Nora ? " 
Miss Mavis opened the preliminaries — (don't 
call me to order, Anna; what else could her 
allusions be called ?) — but I mentioned the charm- 
ing person in Scotland, and she immediately with- 
drew them. She is a very interesting person to 
look at, pensive and pale." 

** I am safe, then ; for she will spread the news, 
and I shall have freedom of movement. I am 
going to take a walk ; who will go out ? " 

" Both of* us. Let us go up the fields towards 
Plessy Regis," said Anna. " We shall be ready 
in five minutes." 
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VIII. 

Uncle Ambbose and Anna walked along side 
by side in a composed and orderly manner^ admir- 
ing the early autumn tints on the leaves and the 
beautiful clearness of the sky ; while Nora and 
Cyril scampered about like two mad things* 
There was a brisk wind when they reached the 
high grounds towards Plessy Regis^ and it excited 
their spirits as if they were two little children 
let out to play after long confinement in school 
Nora pulled off her straw-hat, and carried it 
dangling by the strings, wliile the breeze made . 
fine havoc of her long loose hair. She shut her 
eyes, and turned her face skywards, to breathe 
the airs fresh from heaven, as slie said. She ran 
races with Cyril ; she sang snatches of song that 
rang over the country, making the reapers in 
distant fields lift up their heads to listen whence 
came the wild elfish melody. 

" Oh, uncle Ambrose, it is a happy thing to 
be young I " cried she, coming up to him, and 
hanging on his arm to rest herself, panting and 
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out of breatL " I never felt it like tliis before ; 
it is so beautiftil I " / 

The face looking up into his was instinct with 
youth and happiness* Nora had no need to pro- 
claim it; the carmine of her cheek and Umpid 
brightness of her eyes were witness enough that 
there was no canker in the heart of that rose. 

**Come and run, Anna. It seems as if the 
wind caught my feet and made me long to rush 
about. Oh, you are so tame ! Cyril, come you." 
And she was off again, racing up a green hill, 
so steep that uncle Ambrose was glad to make 
the fine prospect serve as an excuse for stopping 
several times to take breath during the ascent. 
When he and Anna got to the top, they found 
that chance had guided them to Larkhill ; for on 
the edge of the opposite slope was the mausoleum 
of the Plessy-Regis family; it faced the park of 
which this hill seemed to form one limit Anna 
proposed to sit here to rest, and enjoy the magni- 
ficent outstretch of scenery with the dim blue 
flearline on the horizon. 

^ Doesn't it make you feel all glorious, Anna ? " 
exclaimed Nora, throwing herself on the grass. 

VOL. m. 57 
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** It seems to lift mo up and make my soul grow. 
I think one might be always good and pleasant 
in a place like this.^ 

The spot where they had chosen to rest lajr 
imder the shadow of a cloud ; but below was a 
sea of hazy light, with the sun shining through 
like showers of golden rain. It was a time to be 
still and think, and its influence crept insensibly 
over them all; even Cyril subsided on the turf 
near uncle Ambrose, plucking idly at the blades 
of grass, and then dropping them through his 
finn;er8. For many miles away stretched an 
cxjmnsc of richly-cultivated lands, well wooded, 
and showing the windings of the Darrent and of 
n greater river amongHt trees and fields. Plessy- 
Regis Park was perhaps the wildest and most 
picturesque part of the view ; the ground was 
more broken and undulating, the single trees and 
groups were of magnificent growth, and the dark 
b Jts of wood which bounded it full of a myste- 
rious shadow. A little brook issued from one of 
these plantations, and winding below the base 
of Larkhill, flowed into the Darrent, after half 
circling the rectory-garden and Ashbum Green. 
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Nora was the first to break the silence. 

*r Another race, Cyril ; ^we <Ud not come here 
to fall asleep," cried she. "Now for a rush down- 
hill!" And throwing her hat for the wind to 
carry along, away she flew, her hair streaming 
out, her white skirt floating wide, and her feet 
seeming as if they skimmed the ground rather 
than trod it. In her crazy race, she did not 
perceive that she had other watchers besides uncle 
Ambrose and Anna, until, seeing her straw-hat 
about to bound into the brook, she cried out, 
** Oh, it will be in the water I Stop it, do stop 
it ! " as two men, with guns over their shoulders, 
and several dogs following, came out of a small 
plantation close at hand. One of them made a 
hasty step forward to arrest the unlucky hat; 
but before he could reach it, it was whirling down 
the current. Nora stood still, rather dismayed 
at the termination of her chase ; while the second 
of the two men, who had the appearance of a 
gamekeeper, ran forward, set one foot in the water, 
and as the stream floated the hat towards him, 
caught it by one string, and pulled it out. Nora 
took it blushing, and thanked him quietly ; while 

57—2 
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his master slightly raised his cap, and passed for- 
ward to another plantation at a short distance. 

" What a singular-looking man ! ^ was Nora's 
internal comment as slie shook the wet from her 
hat and held it in the sun to dry. *' I shall have 
to go all the way home without ; and the ribbon 
is s|>oiIt/' She turned round and waved to those 
on the hill-top to come down, signing that she 
was too much out of breath to go back to them ; 
and they began to descend at a sober pace. She 
was two fields off, making her way homewards 
i\H fast as she could before Cyril overtook her ; for 
tlie adventure of tlic hat hud a little quietened her. 

** Did that man speak to you, Nora? " cried her 
brother as he came up with her. ** He looked 
preciously gi'ini." 

"Not a word. Have you ever met him before 
when you were out? He has a peaked beard, and 
such a brown face, like luicle Ambrose. There 
he is again, coming from the wood on this side; 
we sliall be obliged to meet him.'* 

"You might as well put on your hat, Nora; 
the sun is enough to stare one out of counte- 
nance," said Cyril. 
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" I don't mind the sun ; and besides, my hat is 
so wet I cannot put it on." . Nora looked a very- 
stately young nymph indeed, the over-bright rose 
on her cheek and her tangled hair notwithstand- 
ing. The stranger glanced at her from imder his 
brows as they met, and turned twice to watch 
her go over the fields. She and Cyril stopped 
at the last stile, and waited until the others 
came up. 

*' Who was that man, uncle Ambrose, do you 
know ?" asked Nora, swinging her hat to and fro. 

**That man was the Honourable Arthur de 
Plessy, niece ; and a charming specimen of wild 
girl you introduced to him for a rector's daughter," 
was the reply. 

Nora laughed, yet blushed shyly. ** Anna 
will support the character of the family for all 
manner of things good and proper, as Miss Scruple 
says," she returned, willing to excuse herself, 
though half ashamed of her hoydenish escapade. 
'* But I must be allowed some young time, uncle 
Ambrose; I never quite felt what it was to be 
young] before ; it seems just as if I had broken 
loose from somewhere, and must dash about and 
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sing and be crazy. Don*t you feel anything like 
that?" 

** I dare not begin to analyse my sensatioM, 
Nora; for tlie process compels me to feel that I 
am not so young as I have been.** 

** But you will never l)e old, uncle Ambrose — 
never, while you live. There arc some people 
who are never thoroughly young, like Anna, who 
seems fifty to me ; and some people who are never 
old, like you. I should not like to grow stiff and 
cranky ; should you ? " 

** Pcrliaps not ; but since the Fountain of 
Jouvonce is not attainable in this century, one 
ini^lit an well ^ow old with decent resignation, — 
don't yoii tliink so, pretty Nora?" 

" That decent resi/^ation is not an easy thing, 
luiclc Ambrose: you must read Miss Mavis a 
lecture on it to strengthen her nerves. Here is 
[)aj)a in the garden looking out for iis. Well, 
papa, wlioni have you seen ? " 

" A great many jKiojjh?, Nora : Mr. Hardman, 
about the glebe ; and a Miss Popsy Parker, who 
flattered my paternal feelings by the news that 
I have two of the most charming girls in Kent 
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£:>r. da^hters. She had beea calling upon jou^ 
she said." 

'^ Yes^ papa ;. we have had half Ashburn alreadgr ; 
and there is plenty of choice for uncla Ambrose 
amongst the single ladies. I incline to your Miss 
Popsy ; there is such an honest vivacity about her 
and her umbreUa." 

'^ I should desire to lay an embargo on the 
umbrella^ or else always to carry my hands in 
my pockets for safety, if I were he, then." 

"When we return the call, he shall go with 
us. No rebellion, uncle Ambrose; you must; 
and if you are very agreeable, she will invite you 
to her party. Yes, papa; she said when the pre- 
liminaries were got over, she would give a party." 

'^ Miss Popsy Parker is a very liberal woman, 
than : yes, she is quite endurable." 

'^ That sounds as if you had met somel;)ody 
who was not, papa ; tell us who it was ? You 

shake your head, but I guess. It was ;" and 

she stood on tip-toe and whispered in his ear. He 
laughed. . *^ I knew it. And did she propose for 
you herself ? She almost did to us for uncle 
Ambrose, and we declined the honour. No, 
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Anna^ I am not romancing ; it was perfectly un- 
derstood between us. Pnpa^ are there not a fn*cat 
many things that people know about each other 
without a word of explanation ? ^ 

''Run away and make that wild hair neat; 
Janets niece is in the dining-room.** 

'' Tliat is a put-oiF, papa ; but I know there are. 
We met somebody too : Mr. Arthur de Plessy.** 

'' Whoso servant had the civility to fish a straw- 
hat out of a brook, which a certain craxy girl 
had given to the winds for a plaything,** added 
uncle Ambrose. 

" That is on(; of the thin;;ft that can bo imdcr- 
Htood without explanation, Nora, — don't you think 
Jt is/ 

"By a very acnto perfton, pnpa, no other. It 
was an old-fashioned thing, the hat; and now 
I sliall hfiv(; a new one, for it is quik^ spoilt, 
l^ook at it ; '* and she danced it round on her hand. 

" I never found out, when it was on your head, 
that it was not a very liandsomo hat, extravagant 
girl.'* 

" I must have a gipsy-hat with a blue ribbon, 
like the ballad-maidens, papa." 
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"Nora thinks Ashbum is a gold mine,'* said 
nncle Ambrose. 

" But she did want anew hat, papa;" interposed 
Anna, who would have gone in hodden grey to 
let her sister be beautifully dressed; "that hat 
had been cleaned and turned, and cleaned again 
and again." 

**I believe you let it be spoilt on purpose, 
Nora," cried Cyril, mischievously ; " or else why 
did you roll it down to the brook ? You never 
cried out to those men to stop it until you saw 
it was certain to go in. If you dry it at the 
kitchen-fire, and iron out the ribbons, it will wear 
Over the winter very well." 

Nora gave him a flick with the straw-hat for 
his penurious suggestion, and bade him mind his 
own affairs. 

" It can be turned into a summer hat for you, 
Cyr, if you want to practise economy ; and you 
shall have the bows too, if you like," said she. 

The appearance of old Jane's face at the dining- 
room window warned ihem to go in. 
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IX. 

^'Abthub has bad a long day out shooiiiig^ but 
berc be comes across the park« mother,'^ said Lady 
Francis Egerton, who was standing by the great 
window of the Flcssy-Regis scboohroon^ still in 
her bat and habit, as she had retomedfrom riding- 
Lady de Flessy gathered her knitting in bar 
hand^ and went to look out also: she thonghtmore 
about Arthur than any of her childron. He was 
walking slowly, carrying his own gun, with a 
keeper and the dogs following, all of them tired, 
from the weary way they dragged their feet over 
the ground 

^ My son is as restless as ever, Frances ; I wish 
we could see him at peace again," observed she, 
regretftdly. 

^'That you never will, unless some new love 
should push the old one out of his memory, which 
is not likely,'' replied Lady Frances* 

^' If I could have believed it would change him 
so completely, he should have married the girl 
rather than be as he is." 
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" It would have been far better. She was a 
lady bom ; what did her poverty matter ? There 
was never a De Plessy to equal her.** 

" She was very beautiful. But it did seem 
such an unlikely thing; and he was so young, 
we thought he would change soon." 

*^ Her death ends all that If they had both lived 
to alter their minds, it would have passed ; but he 
being sent off to India, and she dying faithful to him 
in spite of all, makes her sacred to him. And his 
feelings were always so strong, even when a boy." 

** Yes. Arthur was not like the others ; he did 
love me, Frances, better than any of my chil- 
dren ; but now he is like ice to his father and me. 
He even talks of going back to India. I would 
do anything to keep him here." 

" I think he would be happier away, mother ; I 
woidd let him go ; there would be more chance 
of his coming home settled afler a few years. It 
must have been a terrible shock when he came 
back and found her gone." 

" He has told you more than any of us, Frances, 
— ^you were his confidante. Has lie said any- 
thing since?" 
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'^ N0| he never alludes to it ; but I know he wm 
awaj at Riverscroft last week^ — and she is buried 
there.'* 

There was a short silence; Lady de Plessy 
stood nervously tapping the floor with her foot, 
and Lady Frances gazed out of the window at the 
grey twilight shadows stealing over ilie wide 
expanse of park, which the old schoolroom win- 
dow commanded. There were some beechflogs 
burning on the wide open hearth; and on the 
table opposite was spread a cloth, cups and saucers, 
and a Swiss carved trencher with a loaf of bread. 

Ever since her children were little, Lady de 
Plessy had been in the habit of coming to tliis 
room at six o*clock, when their tea was ready, to 
hear their small gossip and chat, for half an hoar 
before the dressing-bell rang. The children were 
grown up, married, and dispersed into homes of 
their own now; but the old ceremony was kept 
up still. When there were guests ot Plessy 
Regis, tliey soon found their way to the school- 
room ; and when she was alone. Lady de Plessy 
used to go by herself, and think about her 
cliildrcn. 
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It was a large apartment, grotesquely furnished 
with the rejected furniture of some drawing-room 
of long ago : rigid high-backed chairs ; tables that 
defied anybody to stir them; a faded Persian 
carpet, worn bare in many a place by dancing 
feet that time had sobered, or perhaps death 
stilled ; pictures of pet dogs and horses done in 
wonderful colours, faded landscapes, and crayon- 
portraits, which Lady de Plessy valued more 
than all the old masters in her lord's noble col- 
lection. 

This old schoolroom was the room where the 

Plessy-llegls skeletons were kept: in it many a 
family crisis, many a passage of human suffering, 
had been transacted, as mother and daughter knew 
full well ; and from its window had the women of 
the family watched the end-all of trouble wending 
with much pomp up the wild northern slope of the 
park to Larkhill, where the great mausoleum 
closed the prospect. It was on tlie second story, 
at the end of a long corridor, distant from any 
other inhabited room ; no contending voices, no 
weeping or loud entreaty, that took place within 
its closed door could be heard beyond. To cross 
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itH threshold and come within sight of some of its 
skeletons, must have thrilled painfully through 
Lady do Plcssy's nerves, often, often. 

" And so she is buried at Iliverscroft ? I never 
liked to inquire," said she, beating with her foot 
continually. 

" They brought her there at her own request; 
it was, — if you remember, mother, — the place 
where they first met each other, and the last** 

" Yes, I remember ; she was a beautiful crea- 
ture. You liked her, Frances ? " 

" She was not selfish or vain, she was so purely 
good and true; slic was so different to ourselves, 
motlier, and Arthur felt it." 

Th(» door was oi)cncd gently, and some one 
entered: it was Arthur himself. He would 
have gone back, when he saw that the room 
was occn[)ied ; but Lady de Plcssy bade him 
come in. 

" We keep uj) the old customs, you see, my 
son," said she. 

He walked to the fireside and threw himself 
down wearily upon the stiff settee that stood by 
the hearth, glancing round the walls growing 
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indistinct in ihe twilight, with an expression of 
shrinking hesitation/ which Lady Frances Egerton 
nnfierstood bnt too well. He had not set foot in 
that room for twelve years, and the last time was 
to take down from the wall a certain sketch, lest 
other hands should do it ; and they two had had 
an open-heart talk by the fire about Arthur's girl- 
love, from whom he was about to be banished — 
whose sweet face in the flesh he was never to 
• behold again. That time haunted the room visibly 
to both of them, and to the mother too. 

"Have you had good sport, Arthur?'' asked 
Lady Frances. 

*' Not very ; the birds were rather wfld." 

As if either of them had come there to talk of 
^partridge-shooting I Lady de Plessy asked, would 
they have some tea, — it was made. No ; neither 
•wished for any. She pomred out a cup for her- 
self, and sat playing with the spoon, till Arthur 
Tfwe up with a jerk, and Kghting one of the 
candles, took it and walked round the room to 
ex«nine ihe drawings on the walls. 

" They are all there, my son," said slie ; *' you 
wMt isee many old friends." 
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'* Yes, mother. And do you come here every 
evenings an you used to do ? " 

*^ Every evening ; I never miss when I am at 
home. I love to think of my children here ; it 
seems to bring them around me again." 

Arthur shivered. 

*^ It must be like visiting graves/' said he, in 
an under-tone. 

He came back to the fireside, and stood with 
liis hands behind him looking away through the 
uncurtained window towards Larkhill. Since he 
left home, the grand mausoleum had opened its 
doors for his two elder brotliers and a Hister ; — 
liow could liis mother bear to come there, he 
thought 

Lady Frances still stood by the window ; and, 
as if some sudden recollection struck her, sought 
a particular pane, and began to rub off the 
weather stains. She discovered what she sought ; 
a name scratched with a diamond upon the glass, 
— a name which had sent her brother into exile, 
and which had made shipwreck of all his happi- 
ness. 

He came up beside her as she was looking at 
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it ; and drawing a long painful breath through his 
teeth, said, — 

" You are raising ghosts, Frances." 

He struck his hand against the glass sharply, 
the pane broke and crashed down on the gravel 
underneath. 

*« We will not speak of her any more, — she is 
a saint in heaven, and we are mortals waiting to 
forget," he added, bitterly. 

. Lady de Plessy turned round quickly, and 
asked what was that sound. 

" Only a death-knell, mother," replied] her son. 
That was the last allusion he ever made in her 
presence, the only words conveying a shadow of 
reproach that he addressed to her, touching his 
first love. He came back to her by the fire, and 
plunged suddenly into a conversation about their 
country neighbours, — Charley Wilde and the 
rest. 

" I met Charley Wilde to-day, looking as 
eccentric as ever, and also some people whom I 
took to belong to the new rector's family," he 
said: ^'two young ladies, a lad, and an old 
soldierly man." 
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** We must call tHere next week. What are 
the girls like ? " asked Lady Frances. 

'^ I cannot telL One was flying down Larkhill 
after her hat^ which went into the bock : she was 
a jMTOtty young creature, but as wild as a March 
liare." 

From the beginning of his re{)ly, it seemed as 
if Ar&ur had not been rory obserrant; but ia 

« 

reality Nora had left a distinct likeness of hendf 
on his imagination : he thought she had a look of 
his old love who lay buried in liiverscroft chnreh- 
yard. 



X. 



SuKDAY morning. "Will John come to-day ?** 
was Anna Brooke's waking thought on the first 
Sunday at A»liburn. It was not daylight yet; 
and Nora was sleeping softly beside licr, in tho 
([uict »luml)er which Is only for untouched hearts. 
Anna would sleep no more, but she raised herself 
on her pillow to watch the dawn. The sky was 
all grey cloud ; tho stars were gone, but the sun 
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had not mounted nearly to the horizon. Anna 
thought there was the tinkle of quick rain against 
the glass. "If it should be a wet day, he will 
not come,'' said she ; and sprang up to look out. 
There was a heavy dew upon the window, so 
that she could not tell whether there were rain 
or not; and she did not dare open it, lest she 
should wake Nora or others in the house, so she 
put her ear to the glass and listened. " I think 
it is fine," she murmured. The clock on the 
stairs struck five as she lay down again, wishing 
for morning and John's coming. 

Gradually the morning broke, — not very 
brightly, but with a rolling mist over Larkhill 
and the high grounds to the north; it seemed 
undecided yet whether the day would rain or 
shine ; there was a pale yellow glimmer coming 
and going amongst the eastern cloud wreaths that 
tantalized Anna's hope. " I know if it be wet he 
will not ccMne," she repeated, as if the sky might 
hear her, and prove benign in pity. She stood 
by the window watching until it was full daylight, 
when Nora awoke. 

*'0h, Anna, there is no fear; it will be a 
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lovely day," cried she, divining Anna's anxiety by 
her position. 

*'Do you think so? I hope it will,** replied 
she, abandoning her look-oat post rather cheer- 
fully ; *' I think there is promise of it.** 

"Yes. * Evening red, morning grey, are the 
sure signs of a fine day.' Do you expect John 
early, or not till afternoon ? " 

" He did not say. He could not be here much 
before dinner.** 

*' There is not time for another dream, is there? 
Ah, no; hero comes Jenny. Jenny, how does 
the morning look from your side of the house?" 

" Not over bright, Miss Nora ; I think there'll 
be rain before noon, if the sun doesn't get out" 
Oh, Jenny, we want a fine day." 
Then you should have sent and bespoke one 
at the weather-office, Miss Nora, for I'm afraid 
you'll be disappointed." 

"Jenny, I have known you prove a false 
weather i)rophcte8s before now, and / believe you 
will again." 

" If you are looking for anybody, Miss Nora, 
that a shower of rain will keep away, give him 
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up, he's not worth that ; ^ and old Jenny gave a 
flip of her finger and thumb as she went out and 
shut the door. Jenny had been nurse to the two 
gu:ls, and took upon herself to exercise occasion- 
ally a sort of mothership over them. For some 
reason — nobody, perhaps not even herself, could 
tell what — she had, from the beginning of the 
intimacy between Anna and John Hartwell, con- 
ceived a keen dislike to him, and never allowed 
any opportunity of covertly insinuating it to slip 
by unimproved. Nora was rather vexed at her- 
self for giving the old servant an opening now'; 
for Anna was very quiet, and not in good 
spirits. 

" I don't think he will come, Nora," said she, 
with a sigh ; ^^ I don't feel as if this was going to 
be a pleasant day." 

Nora was silent for a minute or two ; then she 
said, with a pretty grave air of reflection, — 

^^ Anna, do you think it possible that you and 
I could ever change into sentimental piping bodies 
like Miss Mavis?" 

*^ No, I hope not. Why do you ask that ? " 

'^ It was a thought that came into my mind at 
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0itig and be crazy. Don't you feel anylihing Uko 
ibat?" 

'^I dare not begin to analyse my leniatioDa, 
Nora; for the process compels me to feel that I 
am not so young as I hare been.** 

'' But you will never be old^ uncle Ambrose— 
never, while you live. There are some people 
who arc never thoroughly youngs like Anna, who 
seems fifty to mo ; and some people who are never 
old, like you. I should not like to grow stiff and 
cranky ; should you ? *^ 

^^ Perhaps not ; but uince the Fountain of 
Jouvcncc is not attainable in this century, one 
might OS well grow old with decent resignation^ — 
don't you think so, pretty Nora ? " 

'' That decent resignation is not on easy thingi 
uncle Ambroso: you must read Miss Mavis a 
lecture on it to strengthen her nerves. Here is 
pa|>a in the gorden looking out for us. Well, 
][)apa, whom liave you seen ? " 

'^ A great many people, Nora : Mr. Hardman, 
about the glebe ; and a Miss Popsy Parker, who 
flattered my paternal feelings by the news that 
I have two of the most eluirmlng giris in Kent 
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for. cUuighters. She had been, calling upon you» 
she said/' 

^^ Yes, papa ; we have had half Ashburn already ; 
and there is plenty of choice for uncle Ambrose 
amongst the single ladies. I incline to your Miss 
Popsy ; there is such an honest vivacity about her 
and her umbreUa*" 

^^ I should desire to lay an embargo on the 
umbrella, or else always to carry my hands in 
my pockets for safety, if I were he, then." 

"When we return the call, he shall go with 
us. No rebellion, uncle Ambrose; you must; 
and if you are very agreeable, she will invite you 
to her party. Yes, papa ; she said when the pre- 
liminaries were got over, she would give a party." 

** Miss Popsy Parker is a very liberal woman, 
then : yes, she is quite endurable." 

" That sounds as if you had met somebody 
who was not, papa ; tell us who it was ? You 

shake your head, but I guess* It was ;" and 

she stood on tip-toe and whispered in his ear. Ho 
laughed. . " I knew it. And did she propose for 
you herself? She almost did to us for uncle 
Ambrose, and we declined the honour. No^ 
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sing and be crazy. Don't you feel anyiihiiig like 
ihat?" 

'^I dare not begin to analyse my sensationi, 
Nora; for the process compels me to feel that I 
am not so young as I have been." 

^* But you will never be old^ uncle Ambrose — 
never, while you live. There are some people 
who are never thoroughly young, like Anna, who 
seems fifty to me ; and some people who are never 
old, like you. I should not like to grow stiff and 
cranky; should you? " 

** Perhaps not ; but since the Fountain of 
Jouvcnce is not attainable in this century, one 
might as well grow old with decent resignation, — 
don't you think so, pretty Nora ? " 

^' That decent resignation is not an easy thing, 
uncle Ambrose: you must read Miss Mavis a 
lecture on it to strengthen her nerves. Here is 
papa in the garden looking out for us. Wdl, 
{)apa, whom have you seen ? " 

" A great many people, Nora : Mr. Hardman, 
about the glebe ; and a Miss Popsy Parker, who 
flattered my paternal feelings by the news that 
I have two of the most cliarming giris in Kent 
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fi>r. daioghters. She had beea calling upon you^ 
she said." 

^^ Yes, papa ; we have had half Ashburn already ; 
and there is plenty of choice for uncla Ambrose 
amongst the single ladies. I incline to your Miss 
Popsy ; there is such an honest vivacity about her 
and her umbr^a." 

^^ I should desire to lay an embargo on the 
umbrella, or else always to carry my hands in 
my pockets for safety, if I were he, then." 

"When we return the call, he shall go with 
us. No rebellion, uncle Ambrose; you must; 
and if you are very agreeable, she will invite you 
to her party. Yes, papa; she said when the pre- 
liminaries were got over, she would give a party." 

*^ Miss Popsy Parker is a very liberal woman, 
then : yes, she is quite endurable." 

^^ That sounds as if you had met some]|;)ody 
who was not, papa ; tell us who it was ? You 

shake your head, but I guess* It was ;" and 

she stood on tip-toe and whispered in his ear. He 
laughed. . " I knew it. And did she propose for 
you herself ? She almost did to us for uncle 
Ambrose, and we declined the honour. ISo, 
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cotnitenanoe w«s the sublimo of mortal pride and 
flMnmption ; his features were high and thin and 
fall of wrinkles; his hoir sparso, but white as 
silver^ as also were his brows; while his eyes 
glowed with the dark fire and rivacity of his 
youth. There was an occasional nervous twitch 
«bout his mouth which was very painful. Some 
people who knew the drcumstaaces of his early 
lift, sud that the old man was thinking of the 
widow's son whom he had killed in a duel when 
he did that There were passages in the noble 
lord's history which would not bear a very critical 
investigation; but with this narrative they have 
no connection, therefore let tlieni bide in ob- 
scurity. 

To her Kon's left hand was Lady do Plcssy^ 
a woman of a very beautiful and gi*acious counte- 
nance, rather wan and weary, but with great oi- 
pression of tenderness and sweetness in her eyes 
and moutli. Arthur had a strong look of her— 
much stronger than his eldest sister. Lady Frances 
Egerton, who, indeed, seemed, to judge by her 
features and general tone, a decided, high*couraged 
woman, full of pride and defiance. This lady 
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iir^s not long in singling out Nora amongst the 
occupants of tie rectory pew as something worthy 
of admiration ; and fixing upon her half-turned 
face a bold and critical eye, gazed until she made 
an angry blush bum on the young ^Vs cheek. 
When her curiosity was satisfied, she leaned across 
to her brother, and whispered, — 

^ Is that Spanish-eyed girl your nymph of the 
brook?" 

H« moved his head affirmatively, and turned 
away. 

Mr. Brooke had written a new sermon for this 
occasion, and though, perhaps, rather lengthy, it 
was a very excellent discourse, under which old 
Lord de Plessy slept like a cherub. The others 
of the family listened discreetly, only closing 
^heir eyes at intervals,, and could therefore pro- 
nounce favourable judgment on the new rector ; 
although the head of the house observed that 
iheir opinion had better be held in abeyance until 
^they had heard him half a dozen times, as his 
^Eould be ; a cftution which might pos«l:bly leave 
the minister's merits undecided until Doomsday. 
There was a curious ceremony observed at Ash- 
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bam Churcli when tlie service condnded, 
Cjrril insisted was a relic of barbarous feudal 
times. The moment the blessing was prononnced. 
Lord de Plessy rose up stiff and stately, and 
walked down the aisle, followed by his wife and 
children, everybody else keeping their seats until 
they passed out at the porch; when they were 
clear of the churchyard, the rest of the congrega- 
tion began to disperse, and not before. 

Anna looked down the path to the gate into the 
road, but saw no footmarks on the sodden gravel ; 
John Hartwell had not come. 

"It was very unlikely that he would," said 
she to herself in a rather downhearted way as 
she went in ; " it was too absurd of mo to expect 
him.'' 

Decidedly it was; for it was an even down- 
pour of rain, and had been all the morning. In 
the evening she comforted herself greatly by 
inditing a little tender letter of expectations and 
regrets and disappointments, with a strong plea 
at the close for an answer, and an exhortation 
not to fail of his visit the next Sunday; to 
come even on Saturday, after oflSce-hours, if he 
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could^ and stay two nights instead of one. Anna 
was far more expansive and open-hearted to John 
than she was to her own family, but then she 
loved hun more; and with writing this pretty 
letter, the first Sunday at Ashburn came to a less 
dreary close than Nora expected. 



XII. 

Eablt in the second week, Anna and Nora re- 
turned the calls they had received ; and immedi- 
ately after Miss Popsy Parker issued invitations for 
an evening party, according to her amiable pro- 
mise. Ashburn would have been astonished if 
it could have penetrated into the secrets of the 
private asylum on the morning of that important 
day. It would have seen Mr. Joshua, with his 
mouth full of pins, detaching the hoUand covers 
from the drawing-room ftirniture, taking the piano 
legs out of their garments, and lifting and shift- 
ing everything, under the extremely vivacious 
superintendence of his clever sister; it would 
have seen Miss Popsy herself, in a short morning- 
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gown and slippers, with a silk liandkacehief tkd 
over her ears, washing with her own £ur hands 
the ornamental and usefiil china with which hsr 
guests' ejres were to be refreshed ; it would have 
seen her overlooking (but not daring to q>eak to) 
the professed cook, who was getting up an elegant 
yet substantial supper, — ^for Miss Popsy abomi- 
nated from the depths of her hospitable soul the 
modem invention of ** tea and turn out ; ^ it would 
have seen and heard her expostulate over and 
over again in a striking manner with Joshua, who 
was at once the most willing and the most inca* 
pabie of domestic helps ; and it would have seen 
her, finally, lie down for half an hour's nap, in 
that short gown, those slippers, and that Indian 
head-tire, on tlie best amber-damask couch in the 
drawing-room; — it would have seen all this, if 
it had been able to see through solid wall, but not 
without ; for the blinds were down and the fron^ 
door locked, as a signal that Miss Popsy Parker 
was not at home to company. 

By seven o'clock in the evening, the scene 
underwent a change. A bright fire blazed in 
tbi polished grate, and Mr. Joshua and Miss 
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Popsy sat in state on either side of it, scarcely 
daring to speak, lest they should blow something 
out of its exact place. Miss Popsy's attire was 
of the richest and gayest fashion, — an amethyst 
satin dress, profusely trimmed with white blonde, 
and more gold chains than anybody else in the 
neighbourhood ever wore; for besides her own 
and Joshua's, she had on her late mother's and 
grandmother's. A turban-shaped cap with little 
white feathers topped these splendours ; and Miss 
Popsy's own eyes twinkled like stars beneath the 
nodding clouds. Joshua was dreadfully stiff: his 
coat, his boots, his everythings were new, and all 
shining to that extent, that he could see minute 
reflections of himself in the knobs of the fire- 
irons, the arms of the sofa, and the white marble 
of the chimney-piece, besides in his own boot- 
toes. His hair had yielded to much persuasion, 
and took obstinate curves sideways, instead of 
sticking straight up — a novel fashion, which ex- 
cited Miss Popsy's sarcasm. 

" Eh, Joshua, you are curled like Hyperion,'* 
said she. " Which Miss Brooke are you going 
to captivate to-night ? I would try for the scorn- 
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fill young beauty, if I were you* ^ Faint heart' — 
you remember the rest" 

'' Is not Charley Wilde coming ? " asked Mr. 
Joshua, passing his fingers hastily through one 
side of his hair, and destroying the balance of 
waves which he had been an hour in making. 

'^ I see what you are at ; you are going courting 
to the handsome private property. I wish you 
may get it; but you won't'' 

Mr. Joshufi was meekly silent He had cast 
longing glances in the direction of the Biverscroft 
demesnes for the last ten years; and he was (^ 
firm opinion that if his sister Popsy would but 
back his suit with her powerful influence, he 
should win the objects of his tender desires, — ^to 
wit, tlie farms, arable and pasture, the park, 
woods, and manorial rights, now to Miss Charley 
Wilde solely appertaining. 

"You won't get it," continued Miss Popsy, 
"because Charley intends to lead a single life^ 
the more sensible woman she. Don't put on that 
sentimental Billy-Lackaday look, Joshua, d<m\ 
You only want a petticoat to be Miss Mavis." 

If the umbrella had been handy, Mr. Joshua's 
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knuckles would have suffered ; but as Miss Popsy 
had no weapon but a costly Indian fan^ which 
she feared to breaks he escaped. Suddenly^ while 
Miss Popsy was in the act of tip-toeing before 
the mirror to see that no part of her head-dress 
had been disarranged by wagging it mockingly 
at Joshua, a knock resounded through the house, 
and caused her to subside hastily on the couch. 

*' Sidney Wilfred ; he is the first everywhere," 
remarked she ; and accordingly Mr. Sidney Wil- 
fred was announced. 

He was a slight, boyish person, whiskerless, but 
long-haired and spectacled, and with the nervous 
fidgets in his arms and legs, which he never knew 
how to dispose of comfortably. He had two 
or three favourite attitudes, one of which he 
struck immediately upon entering Miss Popsy's 
drawing-room; this was a Napoleonic folding of 
the arms high on the chest, the feet crosi^ over 
each other, and the right foot resting on the toe. 
For the space of three minutes he contrived to 
maintain his graceful balance ; and then he began 
to waver about on one leg, while the other, stray- 
ing in an aimless manner, knocked the poker 
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from its position in the centre of the fender, and 
caused it to fall with a clatter on the tangs. At 
this instant Miss Mayis and Miss Scnqde came 
in, the one as tawdry-fine and ike other as bomelj 
and substantial as usual. Miss Mayis was lisping 
cordial to the host and hostess, but the sunshne 
of her smiles was for Mr. Sidney Wilfred. She 
caused him to sit down beside her. 

^^ Ah, such a sweet morning as I have had ! " 
began Miss Mayis, in an enthusiastic whimper; 
" such an enjoyable morning ! " 

"What haye you had? pray let us hear. Miss 
Mavis, if it is anything very charming. I love 
news, good news especially." 

" ^ A feast of reason and a flow of soul,' I may 
well say, Miss Popsy. I have shed tears of pure 
delight over our gifted friend's new poem — his 
Sighs of a Sorrowful Soul adrift on a Sea of Sufer" 
ing. The sublimity and profundity of his * Sighs' 
are beyond plain language to express." 

The poet sat chafing his hands vehemently, and 
blashing as if he had never been praised before; 
while Miss Senile added, — 

" Yes, they are profound, and in every respect 
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proper, natural, and judicious, which is more than 
can be said for all poetry." 

** I have not heard any of these * Sighs.* Per- 
haps Mr. Sidney would declaim a stanza or two 
for our edification,** said Miss Popsy. 

** Doy Sidney ; they want but your voice and 
expression to give them a perfect vocal melody. 
It will be a rich treat,** murmured his friend. 

The young gentleman was really nervous and 
bashful; but after a little more persuasion, he 
gave vent to the following " Sigh,** in the husky 
tremulous tone in which an imperfect Nerval 
declaims his early history before the usher's desk : 

** Drifting, unanchored, Hung f)rom wave to sky, 
As the poor harried clown in blanket tossed 
Sees all the world go round him in a swing, 
So is my sad soul giddied with the woes 
Which, holding the four corners of the Witney, 
Do heave with power, and through the ambient air ^JjQ 
Jerk it untimely ; shrieking peal on peal 
Of wild demoniac laughter as it turns and ftUs,— 
As falls the well -browned pancake in the pan 
When the quick culinary arm doth toss it upt 
Oh, for an hour of rest, an hour of peace! 
Or better still, an hour of sweet revenge! 
Then would I lay my foes upon the rack 
And tear them limb from limb! 
Come hither, and be racked, ye selfish woes; 
For I will bear your tossings nevermore ! " 
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JuBt as the poet made this very unreasonable 
demand, the party from the rectory were an- 
nounced, and almost immediately after Mr* and 
Mrs. and Miss Foxcrofl, Captain Clayton and 
Mrs. Westford, Mr. Hardman and Mr. George 
Hardman, a Mr. and two Misses Worksop, and 
finally Miss Charley Wilde. Everybody bad 
the outstretched hand of friendship for the last 
comer, who received their greetings in a frank 
manly way, and immediately procured an intro- 
duction to Anna and Nora. Miss Charley Wilde 
did not sacrifice much to the Graces in the way of 
dress ; for her black satin robe was a compromLw; 
between a surtout and a monk's frock, girded 
round tlie waist with cord and tassels ; her liair 
looked much as if she had employed Eolus as her 
tiring-woman, and engaged him to tear a few 
golden ears of barley out of the sheaves to stick 
amongst it. 

** Do you ride ?" was her first question to Nora, 
wjio was at once elected as her favourite for the 
evening. 

Nora said no. 

*^ But you ought to ride ; you have just the 
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figure for horseback. I must have you out with 
me ; I can give you a mount at any time. Have 
you made Sidney Wilfred's acquaintance ? Sidney, 
come here, I want to speak to you." The young 
poet drew near. " I have read your * Sighs/ sir, 
and written a critique upon them, in which I 
have endeavoured to fathom their bathos. Why 
don't you write sense ? you have talent ; and for 
misusing it you deserve to be tossed in that 
wonderful Witney you talk about. Sidney is 
my cousin. Miss Eleanora ; and I scold him some- 
times." 

"Very severely, don't you, Miss Wilde?" whis- 
pered Miss Mavis, tenderly. " We should be 
lenient to the aspiring flights of genius. How 
can our small capacities rise to the line of their 
glorious flights? Take heart, my gifted firiend; 
speak out your utterances firom your soul- 
depths, and astound a wonder thunder-stricken 
world." 

Uncle Ambrose's countenance, as he overheard 
this mock-sublime, was a picture of eloquent 
surprise; he could not withdraw his eyes from 
the interesting group of which his niece formed 
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oiM» Misi ICavis thought he wai antnaeed bjr 
her mlvet flow of woidfp and went onr— 

^Htnh^ mitaiieUe indeed mnit he die nmid 
thai thrillf not meluchulj to the wikl ftnin 
of yoctr geniui-infleted Terse^ Sidnej Wflfred. 
You mey not he appreciated now ; hot your 
diimal 'Sighs' will echo to the far^emote of 
time.'' 

There was a quaver in this prophetic doie 
whidi Mifls Charley Wilde would hare imilBtid 
had ihe dared. 

Miss Mavis siglicd herself a little nearer to 
uncle Ambrose^ whose retreat was cut off bj a 
barricade of little odd chairs and stools. 

'^Scotland is a very agreeable country, is it 
not?" said she, with a gentle significance, which 
was intended to establish them at once on the 
basis of intimate friendship; but which only 
startled and confounded uncle Ambrose, and made 
him blush. ^^ I have never been so far north 
myself,— *never &rther than Yorkshire; but I 
have heard it is a delightful country, equally 
celebrated for its^ dainty cates and beautiful 
women." 
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A drop of ti^e modest eyelids pointed the last 
words* 

*^ Charming person in Scotland I" muttered 
imcle Ambroee^ scarcely knowing what he said ; 
and to his immense relief, Mr. Joshua Parker, 
hearing the word '^ Scotland/' came and gave them 
conv^sational benefit of his experience during a 
pedestrian tour in that country some ten years 
before. Then Sidney Wilfred chimed in with the 
Border minstrelsy ; and Charley Wilde with deer- 
stalking and grouse«shooting ; until Miss Mavis 
quite lost the opportunity of bewildering imcle 
Amlnrose with her lisp and multiform fascinations, 
and was obliged to be generally agreeable. 

The tea was not handed round at Miss Popsy's 
party, as the present custom is: she knew all 
her company dined early ; and being an enemy 
to gented starvation, her table was spread with 
every delicacy which hungry people even could 
desire. She presided 'over the tray herself, and 
expected her guests to sit down and make a meal 
of their tea ; and though Miss Mavis, after every 
such occasion, railed at the vulgar profiision, she 
nevertheless acquitted herself nobly, especially 
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wKb rtgaid to a oertain rich cake contaiiiing a 
ring and a Bixpeiice, which was called ^matri- 
inooy* 

Tea may be made a Teiy iociaUe gathering 
if people will; and ererybody being in gmid- 
hnmoor, the Brookes* impression of their new 
ndghbonrs was decidedly agreeable. When it 
was over^ the chat flowed pleasantly on; and 
ihe innocent amusements that Miss Popsjr had pro- 
Tided for her guests gave entire satisfiustion. 

'''In my yonng day we liked nothing better 
than a game of forfeits^" said she; ''bat fadiion 
has refined them out of vogue. Will some of 
you young folks give us a little music? and then 
we will have a round game at cards." 

There was a demur as to who should take the 
Icad^ nobody liking to be put forward ; till Mrs. 
Foxcroft^ desirous that her daughter should be 
covered with glory, urged her eloquently, both 
with tongue and elbow, to do her little best 

^* Come, Moppet, you have a pretty song, let 
us hear it,'' said she, in a bland accent of maternal 
encouragement " Moppet has a pretty song, has 
she not, papa?** 
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Thus appealed to, the doctor broke off an argu- 
ment on consubstantiation which he was holding 
with the rector, and bade his blushing child oblige 
the company. Moppet was accordingly led a 
sacrifice to the piano by Mr. Sidney Wilfred, 
who then retired behind the window-curtain to 
stop his ears until the pretty song was done. 
The young lady was not very perfect either in 
its instrumental or vocal part, so that the per- 
formance could not be regarded as very triumph- 
ant ; but Charley Wilde coming after her, soon 
obliterated her discord by a well-sung song with 
a very sweet melody. 

"Do give us the ^Laughing Chorus,' Miss 
Charley; it is a prime favourite of mine, and 
nobody can do it like you," said Mr. Joshua ; and 
Charley ,''ever obliging, readily complied ; and the 
various cachinnatory sounds it elicited resolved 
the last bit of ice in the room. 

The table was then cleared for a round game ; 
and Miss Popsy having secured for herself a seat 
beside Charley, and Miss Mavis being almost in 
uncle Ambrose's pocket, everybody was con- 
tented: some few — Mr. Hardman, Sidnev Wil- 
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fred^ And ilie rector— pre£nrBed the parte of on- 
lodcMni^ and sat out, but erorj odwr penmi would 
pUy. 

''What shell it be?** asked Miss Popejr; «loo, 
red nines, ringt-oin, or poonoe eommeroe ? ** 

Chaciej Wilde was very qpprting^ and gave her 
voiee for tinlimited loo; bnt the minority wsere 
&r pounce eommerce, so pounce coonneroe carried 
thanigiit 

Miss Maris again alluded confidentially to Seoi- 
land« and so confiised undo Ambrose that he 
could nerer acquire the rules of die game, and 
was for ever pouncing when he had no business 
to pounce, and being snapped at by Miss Popsy, 
and told what was right by Miss Scruple, to die 
miscliievous Nora's undisguised pleasure. It is 
rather dreary to watoh a largo friendly group 
engaged in a round game of cards; the endless 
contradictions, blunders, and settings-right make 
the occupation sound more like quarrelling than 
a sociable reunion for pleasant purposes. Sidney 
Wilfred could not bear it long ; and baring at the 
first sight plunged hopelessly into love with young 
Nora Brooke, he now retired into a dusk and 
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remote comer to compose a somiet to her maiden 
beauty. He accomplished two profound lines be> 
tween then and supper-time, which wonderfoUy 
rdieved his feelings. 

^^I pounce !" screamed Mr. Joshua, spreading 
his great hand abroad over a particular card, and 
opening his eyes eagerly. 

"No, you don't, mind your tuml" cried Miss 
Fopsy, hitting his fingers with one of the little 
trays full of fish; which were in consequence 
scattered over the table, and chiefly picked up in 
an absent fit by Miss Mavis, and added in the 
confusion to her own store. 

" It is your deal, uncle Ambrose ; Miss Scruple 
dealt last There are the cards; make haste,*' 
said Nora. 

" Shall I deal for you ?" whispered Miss Mavis ; 
and, raking up the stray cards of the pack with 
her claw-like fingers, she proceeded to do so, 
judging uncle Ambrose's mind to be so preoc- 
cupied with the charming person in Scotland as 
to make him quite incapable of dealing properly. 
But Miss Scruple raised the querulous voice of 
remonstrance, — 
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''It is not your deal, Matilda; it is Mr. Am- 
brose Brooke's. Whj do you not let it go round 
properlj ?^ said she. 

'' I never care for these games unless I maj 
cheat; I always dieat at private parties if I have 
a chance," observed Captain Clayton. *^I give 
everybody warning, therefore. This card mine ? 
Very good card ^ 

''No, it is not yonrs; it is mine. Don't you 
see Aat one is before yon, and thi$ one before 
me ?** said Miss Popsy, waspishly. 

" Matilda, deal properly. You have no business 
to look at the cards, nor to show your hand to 
your neighbours." 

Then there was an interval of silence, broken 
by uncle Ambrose asking Miss Mavis if he might 
pounce. 

"No, not yet," replied she, with tenderness. 
"Show me what you have, and I'll pounce for 
you;" and accordingly, to the end of the game, 
she played and lost^for him and herself too; 
reverting in whispers from time to time to the 
north, and its charming women, scenery, and 
songs. She also secured his arm to take her 
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in to supper, and, in short, victimized him to 
Nora's full content As her lisp made her fre- 
quently unintelligible, he answered her insinua- 
tions and direct questions at cross-purposes for 
the most part. 

Nora overheard, ^^ Scotch music is delightful, 
is it not? Are you an amateur of its popular 
melodies?** 

**Yes, agreeable woman, very; especially in 
her own house." 

**Ah, you mean Miss Popsy; and you don't 
consider her shrewish ?" 

*^ Sweeter than I can express." 

^^Ohl I'm afraid you are a sad flatterer^ 
naughty man. And you don't think her temper 
too vivacious?" 

*^I prefer a breezy climate: in Scotland for 
instance " 

" But are not the winds trying to the female 
complexion?" 

^^ LiUes and roses bloom out of doors as early 

"You must pounce now. You want another 
card ; there are only four of us left" 
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And at supper, after Ifias Maris had had two 
passes of sherryj and become sentiiiieiitalr— 

^Toatb, joaih, it leares na ere ire knovr it 
18 departingt Mr. Amfaroee, 701m was passed 
under an eastern sky; mine, in Ibis oM iin« 
sympaibizing England. Were 70a ever in 
tPenejrr 

^' Never; mj tastes are for tbe norths— grouse- 
shooting on the moors in AngnsL* 

''Tell me not so; some dearer tie is bomkl 
abont joor spirit: love, not iport, draws 70a 
away.'' 

" Will you have a little of this lobster-salad, 
or some more tongne ?^ 

'' No more tongne, thank yon ; I have toi^e 
enough. A custard, if you please. No, 111 change 
my mind, and have a strawberry-cream.** 

Sentiment notwithstanding. Miss Mavis had a 
capital appetite ; and Sidney Wilfred, in an absent, 
spiritual way, ate more, and drank much more 
than could have been expected from a '' soul adrift 
on a sea of suffering." Perhaps he had been 
adrift a long while, and had come back hungry 
and exceeding dry, as grief is said to be. It 
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rejoiced Miss Popsy's heart to see her friends 
eat, and she kept constantly admoniahing them to 
take care of themselves and each other. 

Nora, who sat between Captain Clayton and 
Sidney Wilfred, might otherwise have run the 
risk of being neglected ; for both these gentlemen 
were very intent upon themselves. Mr. Joshua, 
who had by this time got over the stiffness and 
newness of his apparel, and had forgotten his 
curled hair, took wine all round with everybody, 
and drank healths, coupling them occasionally 
with very old-fashioned sentiments. He made a 
terrible bungle of one of them, which he converted 
into, ** The married single, and the single happy,^ 
to his own intense confusicm ; for Miss Charley 
Wilde whispered that it was the most sensible 
speech she had ever heard from him, and she 
hdfpei he would never depart from it. Mr. Fox- 
croft proposed the health of the hostess, who 
acknowledged the compliment herself in a neat 
speech beginning, "Hold your tongue, Joshua; 
I am old enough to speak for myself, I hope," 
and ending with, '* to our next merry meeting.'* 

** What is your opinion on the pipe-clay ques- 
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tion^ Captain Ctayton?" tremuloiulj said jcftmg 
Mr. Worksop^ whose yoice had never been heaid 
nntil the dose of sapper. He was a shj^ retiring 
person^ who was getting himself np in politics. 

" The pipe-daj question^ sir ? I never aHow 
myself to have an opinion on professional topics. 
Oar opinions are laid down for us ; and what a 
soldier who knows his daty has to do is^ to take 
them ap and wear them as a part of his liveiy 
in the King's service." 

Mr. Worksop sabsidedj and was heard no moie» 
except in whispers to his sisters. Somebody-* 
probably Miss Mavis — then started the more popo* 
lar quarry of light literature^ which all the elders 
conspired to run down ; even Sidney Wilfred had 
his fling at it^ as drawing modem taste into a fiJse 
direction altogether. 

" Where," said he, forcibly, ** where are readers 
to bo found to relish the honey-dew of Parnassus^ 
when these tasteless streams of fiction have 
vitiated — have vitiated " 

He paused for lack of a strong conclnsion; 
and Mr. Foxcroft took the words oat of his 
mouth. 
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**Have vitiated the public mind. Where in- 
deed, sir? I agree with you. Our old standards 
are being run aground and neglected for a gush 
of spasmodic twaddle ! What do you think of 
our Chaucer, our glorious Will, our unsurpassable 
Milton ? Are not they " 

"I confess, sir, that I do not think much of 
them: we modems can support their rivalry," 
returned Mr. Sidney Wilfred, fixing his glass eyes 
on the doctor firmly, and planting his hands on the 
edge of the supper-table over which he leaned. 

"Tennyson won't vail his bonnet to any of 
them, I dare say; but excuse an old-fashioned 
reader for leaning to the ancients." 

** I do not propose the laureate as the represen- 
tative of our age's genius — far from it, Mr. Fox 
croft. There are other men whose power the 
century has not yet acknowledged ; but " 

** Whose * Sighs ' shall echo to the far-remote 
of time," added uncle Ambrose, quoting Miss 
Mavis almost in spite of himself, and then blush- 
ing as deeply as the flattered poet himself. 

Some of the company looked surprised; but 
all thought him in earnest, and of course no- 

VOL. m. 60 
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body could veotnre on a eontradielioa im ihe 
aathor'g preience : so tbe huge compliment pmiwl 
imdudlengecL 

" How good of yon— how twiy goodt** whiqperad 
Mifii Mavis, with endrasiasm. ''What a trsa- 
sure in an nnenvions soul you have I** 

Bat in Charley Wilde's estimation he sank at 
least a fiithom* 

. Some yonng people there are who never ap* 
pear to find their tongues until sn^er is ovei; 
Of this peculiar class were the two Misses Wofk* 
sop^ who^ when they left the table> became quite 
giggling and expansive. The younger linked her 
arm into Anna Brooke's in the most confidential 
manner ; and began to ask what was her opinion 
of things in general 

''Never mind me, you know; nobody ever 
does mind me. But what do you think of it all, 
now really?" said she, looking eagerly in Anna's 
puzzled face. 

It is all very pleasant," replied Anna, at hazard* 
No I Really now, do you think so ? Look at 
Mrs. Westford, isn't she altogether charming? 
Listen, and I'll tell you something. Our Willy 
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ie in lore with her really, but it is quite a secret 
yet, so don't tell." 

Anna promised not to misuse ber confidence. 

" I don't think he would care much if it did 
come to her ears ; for he is so shy, he will never 
get her told himself. I say he will have to pro- 
pose to her by proxy; but he can't marry her 
by jMPOxy— it is only royal people and kings and 
qiueens that do that, you know." 

Mrs. Westftwrd was a comely widow of six- 
and-forty, and Mr. Worksop was a youih hover- 
ing on twenty, with immense ambition and a very 
small patrimony ; the connection, therefore, looked 
very eligible to him, as she had a ggod dow^r and 
a nioe house of her own. Often and often had the 
aspiring politician in his day-dreams exiled the 
poor old captain to remote marine lodgings, and 
installed himself as master at Ashbum Lodge, 
with the gentle widow as his wife. Futile dreams 
of youth and inexperience, never to be realized I 

Charley Wilde was the first to take her depar- 
ture, after exacting from Nora a promise to be at 
home to her on the morrow, wh^a she proposed to 
call at the rectory. 

60—2 
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^ For,** said she, ** now that I have made jonr 
acquaintance, I long to teach yon to ride. fThere 
is to be a stag-hnnt next week with Lord de 
PlcMy's honndf , and I mean to go ont ; I wuh 
yon could too.^ 

Mr. Sidney Wilfred, who overheard this, tamed 
away widi a profound sigh. 

^What aib you, Sidney, man?** aaked hif 
cousin. ''Do you think I shall spoil my new 
friend? He compliments me with the name of 
' Horse-godmoiher,* which is rery rude,** she 
addedi turning to Nora. ** And I see by his ftee 
he 18 going to honour you with a 'Sigh' of 
admiration in several stanzas. But don't be be- 
guiled into vanity^ for he has rhymed even on 
poor Moppet thcrci and almost broken her heart 
with his inconstancy. He says he cannot endure 
masculine women ; but you will see that after he 
has paid his court to every point of the compass, 
he will end by marrying me. Now I am going ; 
good-bye. Miss Mavis — my carriage is waiting — 
shall I have the pleasure of taking you to year 
door? She does not hear; well, never mind. 
Good-nighty Miss Popsy ; good-night, Mr. Joshua. 
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One of the rectory gentlemen will perhaps give 
Miss Mavis an arm home ; " and Charley Wilde 
disappeared, talking fluently all the way down- 
stairs, and into her carriage, when she found 
nobody was there to listen. 

When she was gone, other people began to go 
too ; and uncle] Ambrose was compelled to offer Miss 
Mavis his escort to her cottage door ; for she said 
she was afraid there might be some men about, 
and she did not consider it safe for a female to go 
home unprotected. 

"I must compliment you on your triumphant 
conquest, uncle Ambrose," cried the mischievous 
Nora, as he entered the rectory-parlour after 
conducting Miss Mavis home. ^'I am sure she 
sets the charming person in Scotland at nought 
now, and thinks to supplants her." 

" And your poetical figure of speech at supper 
— ^you did indeed come out surprisingly," added 
Mr. Brooke. " The young genius will certainly 
affix your name to the dedication-page of his 
next poem as an enlightened appreciator of 
talent." 

Uncle Ambrose lighted his candle and stalked 
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off to bed, without condetoeading to answer their 



XIII. 

Tics day after Miss Popsy Parker's entertainmeat, 
as Nora was stretching up her pretty arms to 
reach a certain spray of China rotes for the 
replenishment of her favourite vase^ and standing 
on tiptoe to attain her objecti upon which she was 
very intent, the rectory garden was entered by 
Lady de PleHHy, Lady Frances Egerton, and the 
Honourable Arthur. Nora did not perceive them, 
and went on striving for the roses, till, having 
caught tlie bnuich, and brought it down nearly 
low enough for her fingers to break off, it sud- 
denly jerked back to the wall, leaving a thorn in 
her rosy j>alm. With an impatient little exclama- 
tion, sh(i turned round and confronted the visitors, 
at sight of whom she blushed deeply. 

" What a lovely creature I " said Lady Frances 
in a whisper to her brother. " Get those roses for 
her, Arthur.^ 

Arthur instantly obeyed, and presented Uiem 
with a gallant bow* 
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** Will you come in ? *' said Nora, shyly, and she 
led the way to the drawing-room, where Anna 
and uncle Ambrose were intting. Mr. Brooke was 
out somewhere in the riUage, and Cyril was fish- 
ing in the beck. 

The introduction was very unceremonious, but 
for that all the more pleasant Lady de Plessy 
talked about parish topics to Anna ; uncle Am- 
brose and Arthur got on the theme of Indian 
affairs ; and Lady Frances talked to Nora about 
flowers, pet birds, and other innocent little sub- 
jects that she thought the young girl would under- 
stand. Nora was not a little confused by the long 
and earnest gaze that Lady Frances fixed on her 
fece ; and yet she could not be annoyed at it, for 
so much frank good-nature mingled in her brus^ 
querie. Something led them to speak of London 
and Mr. Brooke's curacy there, and the tears of 
joyfnl emotion came into Nora's eyes as she ex- 
pressed how happy they had been made by Lord 
de Plessy's benevolence. 

** You sweet little enthusiast 1 " exclaimed Lady 
Frances, "my father did not count on snch 
romantic gratitude. If you thank him in that 
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way yourself, you will charm him into being yonr 
humble adorer for life.^ 

Nora thought Lady Frances was laughing at 
her; this strain was qnito new to her, and she 
grew rather shyer and more reserved. 

'' It is beautiful to witness a genuine feeling of 
happiness. My dear, you are refreshing to me, 
and I must know you better. I am an old 
woman, so you must not be ofiended at what I 
say. Arthur, come here one moment^ 

The young man approached. 

'' Look at this child and tell me whom she is 
like. I seem to know her face." 

Arthur de Plessy changed countenance 

'' She reminds you of Dr. Lee's daughter, 
Frances." He could not bring his lips to say 
carelessly, *' Grace Lee." 

'* My God I 80 she does," replied Lady Frances 
in an under-tone, and with a glance at her brother, 
who returned to his discussion with uncle Am* 
brose. An appearance of preoccupation seemed 
to take her all at once, and she continued silent 
for several minutes. 

'^ Strange coincidence I " she said, half to her- 
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self, and then asked Nora if she happened to have 
any relatives of the name of Lee. 

"No, I am not aware of any ; " and the subject 
passed. 

"My dear, you like birds and flowers; we 
have plenty of both at Plessy Regis. You must 
come to luncheon, and I will show you them : the 
aviary is my especial care." 

Lady de Plessy overheard the invitation, and 
looked round. Something in Nora's attitude and 
expression of countenance struck her forcibly; 
and, lifting her eyes to observe Arthur, she saw 
that he also was watching with absorbed interest 
the bright young beauty. 

" Mr. Brooke will perhaps spare her to us for a 
few days, Frances," added she, courteously. " My 
dear, would you like to come to Plessy Regis? 
We are quite homely people, like yourselves, and 
will take care of you." 

Nora looked delighted, but hesitated. 

" You shall come when Charley Wilde is with 
us next week," said Lady Frances, attributing 
the girl's shyness to ignorance of themselves and 
iheir ways, Mr. Brooke came in before they 
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kfty md ffsn luf cijnxiiti It mmbm Bitaid 
that everj'body iboiild at once attadi- Aiiiiiif i mi 
to Norty the was io firaetlj aUtaciiie and inoo- 
cent 

She went to Flesij lUgit at the tone fixed, 
and enjojcd her visit exceedingljr. Ladf de 
FleMy wasaa lund to ber as a modiar coold hare 
been^ and Lady Frances made qtnte a pet of her; 
bnt the liked moet of all the short half-lioiir 
befere dressing Ibr dinner wUdi was ^ent m die 
schocdfoom in the twiU^it Arthor e oB M Po n ly 
came in then ; and though he never talked to her 
much at any timc^ his manner towards her wss 
full of Kuch a courteous deference, that she 
almost regretted having to go back home at the 
end of four days, and thought more of his grave 
dark &cc than was at all good for her afterwards. 
After this visit, Arthur de Plessy often strolled 
down by the beck, with his rod and line, on pre- 
tence of fishing; but after a short talk with Cyril 
or uncle Ambrose, he generally ended by going 
into the rectory-garden, and talking through tlie 
open window to the two girls at their work- 
Sometimes ho came alone, and sometimes Lady 
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Frances was with bim, or his moiber ; but any 
way he contrived to talk most to N(»ra. She 
was one time lively and quaint, and another shy 
and proud; but she was always beautiful and 
always attractive. The natural results followed ; 
Arthur de Plessy fell in love most indiscreetly^ 
and it is possible that, without a word being 
exchanged on either side, she knew it and 
returned it. 

Not seldom did his thoughts at first revert to 
the grave in Riverscroft churchyard; but the 
heart of man is not constituted to grieve for ever, 
a discovery which Arthur presently made to hi» 
great comfort. I cannot say what led to the ccm- 
fidence, but one morning in the garden he told 
Nora about Grace Lee, — how they had loved 
each other as children almost, how they had been 
separated, and she had died in his absence. Nora'» 
pitiful eyes looked lovelier through their tear» 
than ever> and I believe it was on this occasioia 
tliat each got a silent glimpse into the other'sr 
heart Arthur waa rather shocked at what, in 
him, so plainly bore the guise of inconstancy ;, 
but be did not stay away from the rectory in con- 
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Bequcnoe. Lady de Vknj began to lee in Nona 
the magnet that retained her aon so quietly at 
Fleasy -Regis ; and made up her mind, if need 
were, graceftiUy to sacrifice her prejudices and 
pride of class, and keep Arthur at home by per- 
mitting him to contract an unambitious UMrriage. 
As for other people, they never could have con- 
ceived so wild a speculation as that the simple 
daughter of a country rector should fascinate the 
heir to an earldom, and nobody troubled them- 
selves with an anxiety or a jealousy on the subject 
Besides, there was a certain Lady Carry Stafford 
with an immense fortune and an unimpeachable 
pedigree, to whom it was pretty generally known 
that Lord de Flossy desired to see his son united 
But Lady Carry was little, crooked, and sallow, 
besides being foolish and ill-tempered; and as, 
in most cosesi a man marries a wife for himself, 
and not for his family, Arthur doubtless preferred 
the blithe and blooming Nora to the other lady, 
whom Miss Popsy Parker designated, in her choice 
and familiar phraseology, ^'the crookedest stick 
in all tlie wood." 
I incline to think myself that if Arthur de 
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Plessy had not met opportnnely with Nora Brooko 
racing down Larkhill^ he would have gone back 
to India^ leaving his hc>art buried in Kiverscroft 
churchyard ; have left his family in dudgeon ; and 
have himself become in process of time a distin- 
guished officer^ or perhaps another unit in the 
long list of War's glorious army of martyrs. 



XIV. 

Another Sunday passed^ a fine Sunday, and 
John HartwcU did not come, neither did Anna 
receive any news from him ; and a letter that she 
had written to Louy remained unanswered. The 
poor girl grew every day more white and anxious 
as each post renewed her disappointment; and 
one morning, she and her father being down in 
the breakfast-parlour earlier than tlie rest, she 
asked him when he intended driving into town. 
Not before the end of next week, he [told her ; 
but catching the expression of patient pain on her 
countenance, he inquired if she had any particular 
reason for desiring to go earlier, because, if so, 
he had nothing to prevent him going that day. 
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<" Wen, if joa win, pqM," replied. the, widrnt 
MMgning anj caaae lor her Tehemeafc derire te 
go; but Mr. Brooka was at no lorn to interpral it 
Nora lani^ied at her aiatar^a amdely to getbaek 
into amokj London; and aTerved that if Anna 
eonld hare bad her own waj, she wovild new 
have left il, even for dua charming Aih* 
bum. 

After breakfiut Joey and the chaiee-cart came 
to the door, and Mr. Brooke and Anna started 
inunediatelj. Itwaa a Tery eilenft dnre ; fiarAe 
poor girl was oppressed with a crowd of daik 
presentiments of which she could [not divest her- 
sel£ Arrived in town, Anna got into a Hamp- 
stead omnibus ; while her father, after appointiiig 
to meet her at a certain hoar at thor old fiiend 
Mr. Parkes's, went about on his own businen. 
Anna reached the Hartwells* house at noon ; and 
on ringing at the door was admitted hj the butleri 
who wore a face of lugubrious woe. Instead of 
showing her to the drawing-room at onoe, he 
asked her to wait in the stody, which was emp^, 
until he inquired if his mistress coidd see her. 
Anna passed a wretehed five minutes until he 
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returned^ and said Bhe was to follow Lim. Louy 
rushed forward to meet her at the door^ crying 
passionately, and drew her into the room, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell, her sister, and Mrs. 
Arthur, were all assembled. Mr. Hartwell looked 
aged by ten years since she saw him last ; and 
his wife sat literally stupid and overwhelmed with 
grief, the great tears rolling down her face, and 
her blue lips quivering incessantly. Mrs. Artliur 
even showed unaffected signs of trouble; and 
Sophia was moving about in an aimless way, with 
swollen eyes and colourless cheeks, which testified 
to the bitterness of her sorrow. 

''What does it all mean?'' asked Anna, 
glancing firom one to the other, while every trace 
of life left her face. 

'' My dear," said the old father, keeping her 
hand in his, and stroking it imconjsciously while 
he spoke, '' John has lefl us this morning." 

''He has disgraced us all I" broke in Louy, 
impetuously. " He was what we cared for most 
in the world, and he has covered us with Bhame. 
I wish he had never been boni I " And she flong 
herseUT down on the couch, and lud her fiiu^e in 
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the jSJiowB, while her whcde frame ihook wiih her 
Tiolent sobbing. Anna stood speecUeii* 

'^ John if gone abroad,* said Mis. Ardrar ; ^ani 
we are all in Tery great trouble; he hat behaTsd 
soilL'' 

^ Now, don't you blame him, aunt,*' exclaimed 
Looy, sitting up, and throwing back her hair 
from her bnmbg face; ''there will be plenty of 
people to do that without us. I mean to go to 
him; yes, mother, I do**' 

''Not with my leave, Louy,** said her ikther; 
" and don't speak in that way to your mother/^ 
don't you see how ill she is ? " 

Louy rocked herself to and fro, moaning pain- 
fully. Mrs. Arthur tried to speak of John again, 
but she would not let her. 

" 111 tell you all there is to know, Anna, by 
and by ; it is amongst ourselves, remember." 

'^ Yes, my dear, quite amongst ourselves ; there 
will be no horrid trial to get into the papers, 
because the matter has been arranged," persisted 
her aunt 

The old &ther rose up with a groan ; and, rest- 
ing his arm again the mantel-shelf, hid his face 
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upon it, crying like a child. Anna could do 
nothing in all this misery ; she sat down by the 
window, and nobody took any notice of her for 
some time. Mrs. Arthur was busy with her 
sister-in-law, who had lost all self-restraint at the 
sound of her husband's groans, and was become 
hysterical. At length Louy came up to her, and 
whispered, — 

" Come into the study with me, Anna ; I can't 
bear this ; " and they left the drawing-room 
together. 

When they were alone, Louy said, with some 
bitterness, — 

" You have had a lucky escape, Anna ; there's 
no frightful disgrace such as the world never for- 
gets, attached to your name. I need not put what 
John has done into so many words ; I daresay 
you can guess ? " 

"Yes '^ 

**And what aunt Arthur said is true — there 
will be no exposure ; but we know about it. Oh, 
Anna, sometimes I fancy it must be all a dream." 

" He went away this morning ? " 

" You must have crossed on the road ; I 
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am f^ jcu were too late to wee lum— «n 
yott?* 

^ He waf miferaUy dejected. Ofa^ liie SmI he 
hesbeenl I don't think myfiitherwill erer get 
orer iti* 

Anna looked aa if she wooU Uke to hear OMiie 
detailf ; and Lony, with hesitation, gare a little 
farther ezphmation. **Toaknow,hewaamapoei* 
tion of tnut,* said ahe. '^ Well» he a p propr ia ted^ 
some money that passed through his hands^ intiead* 
ing to repla^!e it Ho nerer could do ao; and 
at last lie confessed to tlic head of the firm, who 
was alwap a friend of ours; he had been a 
schoolfellow of papa's. So he sent for i>apa» and 
they arranged that the money should be paid back 
as a loan, and that John should leave. That is a 
week since, — such a week ! — and now he is gcme." 

** Where to ? ** asked Anna, in a choking roice. 

^ To France. My mother would not have him 
get farther out of the way. Oh, Anna, isn't it 
wretched f And she began io weep again as 
uncontroUedly as ever. 

Anna was so stunned that she seemed quite 
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apathetic. Only in the pallid hue of her lips and 
the restless glitter of her eyes, could it be seen 
how keenly the blow to her love struck home. 

She was glad when the hour came for her to 
rejoin her father ; but no] explanation was needed 
by him; he had already heard of John's mis- 
conduct from Mr. Parkes. Ill news travels fast 
and travels far, and that of young Hartwell's 
journey abroad, and the causes that led to it, were 
strongly surmised, if not certainly known, in the 
whole circle of his friends and acquaintance. 

On the morrow Anna and her father returned 
to Ashbum. 

As the days wore slowly away, she also wore 

« 

through the phases of her great trouble, and came 
forth from it but little changed externally, though 
her spirit was oldened by many a year. Neither 
Cyril nor Nora ever knew the cause of separation 
between their sister and John Hartwell ; though 
Nora perhaps guessed that it was something sad 
and disgraceful, because some montlis later, when 
speaking casually of the Hartwells, her father 
tdid her briefly that the whole family had emi- 
grated to Australia. 
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XV. 

LoBD DS Plesst was a man not unpopular in his 
county^ except with poachers, whom he prosecuted 
venomously ; he was an easy landlord, a liberal 
master, and a munificent fiiend, firom motives 
which cannot be impngned. His position, he was 
in the habit of saying, demanded it of him; and 
he worshipped his position as the outward sign of 
his inward dignity. But what gate him a mofe 
extensive popularity than anything else was a ball 
at Christmas, to which were invited all the small 
gentry and professional people for miles round in 
shoals. It must be admitted that his personal 
hauteur and assumption were never more con- 
spicuous than on these occasions; but people 
gladly took him at his own valuation, and rather 
liked biding loftily patronized than othcnfv'ise. 

The Brookes received an invitation from Ladv 
de Plcssy in person ; and to Nora^s great delight, 
it was accepted by all but Anna, who gave some 
valid reason for preferring to remain at home. 
This l»all was a very critical event, — more critical 
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than even Nora imagined perhaps, though her 
restless fancy never ceased to dwell upon its 
possibilities. Plessy Regis was always filled with 
staying company, principally gentlemen, on this 
occasion ; and one morning the conversation turn- 
ing on the beauty of the maids of Kent, which 
somebody asserted was proverbial. Lady Frances 
Egerton spoke and said, " We can show no beauty 
comparable to the rector of Ashburn's daughter 
— Nora Brooke; she would grace a coronet, 
would she not, Arthur ? " 

Arthur was reading, and did not reply; but 
his brow contracted impatiently at whut seemed 
to him a fprofane discussion of a name that he 
held sacred. Sidney Wilfred began to lisp her 
praises in very high-flown language, which irri- 
tated him to such an extent that he would have 
liked to lift the poet by the nape of the neck 
and put him out of the window. Instead, how- 
ever, of indulging this laudable sensation, he shut 
his book, and went into the park to take coun- 
sel with himself concerning Nora. Lady Carry 
Stafford, who was sentimental when she thought 
it becoming, contrived to meet him near Lark- 
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hill plantationi; but he was not in a grackms 
homonr^ and wonU not torn to walk back with 
her, as she half invited him to do ; so she weak 
home and cried for spite. 

Arthur de Flessy had undergone and recovered 
from tlie wounds received in one sharp tussle with 
fortune, and his present attachment seemed verj 
likely to invito another. That his fiither would 
approve such a marriage as he eontemphri»d wai 
improbable ; but having debated all the pcos 
and cons, Arthur came round to the idea fiom 
which lie started, namely, that his right was to 
consult his happiness and Nora's before any other 
person's in this matter; so he came to the reso- 
lution to put his fate to tlie test at the first 
opportunity ; and if she — ^wliich he did not doubt 
— would accept hun, to follow his own man's will 
and make her his wife, in spite of every con- 
sideration of personal aggrandizement. 

Not only at the rectory was the Christmas 
ball looked forward to with palpitations of hope 
and anxiety; consultations were held every day 
in Miss Mavis's parlour between tliat lady and 
Miss Scruple as to what they should wear on 
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the great occasion ; and the former having ex- 
tracted from her young friend Nora Brooke that 
uncle Ambrose's favourite colours were yellow 
and red, revivified an amber poplin dress with 
scarlet poppies, and came out perfectly dazzling. 
She was the most strikingly conspicuous figure 
at the ball, not even excepting Nora, who looked 
a very queen of youth and beauty in her white 
muslin dress and simple braided hair, on which 
she had good taste enough to put no ornament 
whatever. But she carried a bouquet of mag- 
nificent camellias ; and as. they had no camellias 
at the rectory, the supposition is, that they were 
sent from the Plessy-Regis conservatories. 

The child was so eager to go that she hurried 
everybody to get dressed quickly and early, yet 
kept them waiting frdl half an hour, though she 
was quite ready, while she told Anna something 
that made her spend a very thoughtful hour 
over the fire by herself after her father, uncle 
Ambrose, Cyril, and her sister were gone. Still, 
however, they arrived in good time ; only Miss 
Popsy Parker and her brother were before them ; 
and Miss Popsy was availing herself of the ehgible 
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opportunity to unbosom herself toacIiiDg llie 
game laws to Lord de Plessy^ who listened with 
superlative amiability and contempt to what be 
regarded as a very depbrable mental aberra- 
tion. 

Miss Popsy had on a red velvet gown, all her 
gold chains, and a new burd-of*paradise turban; 
Charley Wilde was in black lace; and Lady 
Carry Stafford in primrose, which made her 
sallower than ever. When the hall was filled, 
it looked like a gay conservatory, with flowers 
of every season in full bloom together. 

The musicians were stationed in a temporary 
orchestra at one end of the hall, where the 
dancing was to be; and at a given signal they 
commenced. Nora was standing quietly near 
Lady do Plessy, when Arthur came up and 
claimed her for the first sot She blushed beauti- 
fully: such a distinction was the envy of half 
the room; and nobody could gainsay her claim 
as the belle, which was supposed to have drawn 
it upon her. Lady Clara Stafford fanned her- 
self vehemently, and Lord de Plessy looked ex- 
tremely fidgety. He had always been a con- 
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noisseur in feminine loveliness, and he now mentally 
acknowledged that Nora Brooke would bear a 
comparison with the most famous toasts of his 
youth. Then he glanced at Lady Carry, and 
made a wry mouth, as if he were tasting some- 
thing bitter. 

" Come, and let me present you to my father, 
Nora," said Arthur de Plessy when the dance 
was finished. There had been a few whispered 
words of explanation between them in the course 
of it by one of the pillars of the gallery. Nora's 
heart palpitated fast ; and she gave a little fear- 
ful glance at the old lord, who was watching 
them keenly. Arthur understood her, and added, 
"Well, then, to my mother first;" though he 
himself felt bold to dare any amount of paternal 
wrath. Perhaps he had a politic view in de- 
siring to get the announcement over while his 
father was in a genial mood, and also so sur- 
rounded by observers that he would be com- 
pelled to receive it with seemly quietness at 
least. 

Lady de Plessy was seated by one of the fire- 
places in a tall carved chair, watching the dancers 
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and tronversing at intervals with Charlej Wilder 
who was lounging on an ottoman near^her. As 
Arthur approached with Nora on his arm* Charley 
opened her eyes wide^ gasped in the middle of 
a witty observation, and seemed suddenly bewil- 
dered witli a flood of enlightenment. She fell 
a little farther back» and concentrated her atten- 
tion on Miss Mavis's florid gown; while Lady 
de Plessy, conscious that the crisis was come^ 
turned pale and flushed by turns. 

^'Mother, will you welccdne a new daughter ?** 
said Arthur, taking her hand and laying it upon 
Nora'H. Lady de Flossy smiled tremulously ; 
and as the young girl leaut down towards her, 
she clasped her slight fingers very close, but 
could scarcely speak. At length she said, with 
constraint, — 

"You will stay at home now, my son? You 
must keep him in England, my love.'* 

Arthur, with a proud, pleased air, lifted up hi^ 
head and glanced across to his father, who was 
talking nervously to Lady Carry Stafford, and 
taking serious note of the little pantomime tliat 
was enacting by the fireplace. lie was not 
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the only person who understood it. Sidney 
Wilfred chose to fancy himself the sport of evil 
fate, and went distracted in a recess behind the 
evergreens ; he hit his forehead twice against 
the palm of his hand, and then was immediately 
fired with poetical inspiration, which vented it- 
self in a most agonizing " Sigh," that appeared 
in a second edition of his poems as an ^* Address 
to my Soul's sweet Pains." From his retreat 
amongst the holly, he saw Arthur de Plessy 
draw Nora's hand through his arm, and then 
lead her towards his father, who, seeing his pur- 
pose, abandoned Lady Carry, and came to meet 
him. 

*^ What, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
am I to understand by this, sir?" said the old 
man, in a hissing whisper, and with a glance 
that intimated his desire to defer explanation for 
the present* 

Nora heard the ominous tone, but she did not 
see the basilisk eyes upon her face, for she was 
steadily contemplating the point of her shoe. 
Arthur was, however, strung up with resolution 
and excitement, and did not choose to intiixuite 
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that h» undunitooil lib fullior'H wi»tiefi. IIo said 
(luietly, — 

" Sir, my mother has affoiitfd Nora as another 
child ; you must aticord mo tho like griict!." 

Lord de Plessy was for a moment bo aghast 
at Arthur's audacity that he did not answer a 
word; hut when Nora lifted her boautiful eyes 
to hiH with a sweet pleadhig expression, that waH 
irrcsistihli", he naid, — 

" Well, if Artiuir wUl make a fool of himifelf, 
lie haH a very fair excuse;'" then iiistuntly bo- 
I'lJiiiiiig seiisihie of the IndicrouH discourtesy of 
this speech, lie took her hand, and tried t« mend 
it confusedly by saying, " We will make the best 
of it ; but I thought Arthur had more — " whether 
teTise or pride he did not communicate, for he wu 
seized with a most opportune 6t of coughing, 
which prevented him from uttering for several 
minutes; and when he wip^d his eyes after it 
and looked round, neither Iiis son nor Xora was 
visible. The great picture-gallery opened from 
the hall ; and this being lighted and thrown open 
as a promenade between ibe dances, they bad 
strolled in fliere to talk a little by themselves. 
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Uncle Ambrose and Mr. Brooke, meeting tbem, 
spoilt this intention, but enabled Arthur to pro- 
pose a question to the father, which received a 
conditional affirmative. Soon after, as Lord de 
Plessy was seen arm-in-arm with the rector in 
amicable conversation, the lovers rightly ima- 
gined that they had no great obstacles to ex- 
pect. 

Presently Charley Wilde came in and swept 
them a mock curtsey. 

"I have been seeking you for ten minutes, 
Arthur," said she ; ** I hope I am the first to proffer 
my congratulations? Don't look contradictory, 
but give Nora to me, and go and dance with 
somebody else, or you will lose your election 
when it] comes on. You are not to rebel ; Lady 
de Plessy sent me." 

Arthur chose to take Nora to a seat by his 
mother himself; and then he went and did his 
duty like a man, dancing alternately with Moppet, 
Miss Mavis, Miss Popsy Parker (she was a very 
important person on account of her powers of 
speech), and any other lady who seemed less in 
request as a partner than the generality. 
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Nora was Tory happjr. Ladj tie Flessj and 
Lady Frances Egerton talked to her bo kindly 
and encouragingly^ and seemed really fhankAiI to 
her for having arrested so signally the erratic 
fancies of Arthur; and even the old lord^ when 
he reflected on the age and temper of his 
son^ was disposed to contemplate her wiA 
fovour. 

At this Christmas ball awkward and txouble- 
some ceremonies of precedence were waired, and 
each person took in whom he preferred to the 
supper in the great dining-room^ which was hung 
round with generations of Dc Hcssys in their 
habits as tlicy had lived. Lord de Plcssy, oddly 
enough, and to his son's discomfiture, took Nora, 
and left him with Miss Mavis on his hands. This 
lady had had many opportunities of ingratiating 
herself with uncle Ambrose; though she dis- 
played so little tact in the use of them, that he 
took Miss Fopsy Parker to supper instead, and 
thought seriously of proposing to that lady, as 
a shield of defence against the other; but her 
remarkable appetite for cold turkey, tarts, cus- 
tards, trifle, sherry, and champagne, determined 
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him to give the matter a little more serious re- 
flection^ which finally resulted in his not propos- 
ing, but only becoming more Scotch than ever 
in his tastes and conyersation. 

Encouraged by a little gentle raillery from 
Charley Wilde, Mr. Joshua Parker proposed to 
that lady before supper, and was rejected ; after 
supper, flushed with wine and game-pie, he pro- 
posed to Moppet, and was accepted. It is said 
that Miss Popsy beat him with her fan for his 
folly all the way as they drove home; but he 
married Moppet in spring, and his sister now 
has the private asylum to herself. 

That Christmas ball materially changed the 
aspect of Ashbum society. Nobody patronized 
the Brookes any more; but everybody courted 
them. Poor Miss Mavis made one very unlucky 
speech; she said to Nora — having observed how 
much she was made of by the Plessy-Regis 
finmily, — ** You pretty thing, play your cards 
well, and I should not be surprised at whatever 
happened ; ^ and she cried with mortification 
when she found out that she was addressing the 
affianced wife of Arthur de Plessy. 
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The marriage took place in February ; and 
the next CliristmaB Lull was even more gloriuas 
tlian the last, for it celebrated the birth of a 
Bon and heir to Arthur and his wife. The old 
lord conaidera his daughter-ui-law the cleverest 
and best of women; and all the family acknow- 
ledge tliat it is better, after all, than if Arthur 
lind married Lady Carry and been miserable, as 
he certainly would have been. 

There has recently been a talk in Aahbum 
about Anna Brooke and the new rector of Rivera- 
croftj but it ia not verified sufficiently to l)e re- 
garded as a fact, I incline to think myself that 
she will stay at Ashbum with her father and 
uncle Ambrose, especially since Cyril ia away 
to the military college ; but neither would I assome 
tJiat as a certainty, for the rector of Riverscroft 
is a vety agreeable and persevering man, and 
Anna is quite cheerful and happy again. 

liouy Hartwell wrote to her once that she and 
John were settled on a sheep-farm in New Zea- 
land ; and that they were likely to do well now 
they were out of the reach of temptation. And 
since that letter she has seen in a paper sent 
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to her by some other member of the family, — 
possibly Mrs. Arthur, — that John is married. 

Altogether it is probable, though not certain, 
that Ashburn church bells may ring in another 
marriage-morning ere lopg. 
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Crq/Um, Jttlg 9. 

YiSTEBDAT WO camo down liore in a body; 
Felix, Emmy, the young ones, Harry, his wife 
and baby, and Mr. Dover. MiM Mo8tyn*8 wed- 
ding passed over with quiet clieorfulness, and tlicn 
away wii all ran for a fortniglit's ])eace and quiet- 
ness. 

Emmy's marriage is to take place bcfon? 
Steenie goes back to school, and will therefore 
Ik? ratluT earlier than we at first proposed ; the 
2nd or 3rd of August probably. 

The children have never been to Crofton l>efore, 
and this morning nothing would satisfy them but 
walking off to the cottage where Felix lived when 
he was the curate here — ^the present curate lives 
there now. 

My grandmother's house has been turned into 
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lodgings^ aiid> to my great satisfaction^ we are 
actually in possession of it at this moment The 
garden is as pretty and shady as ever ; Felix and 
I have said to each other twenty times and more 
since we arrived, " Do you remember ? " I tliink 
I remember everything I There are the acacia* 
trees to this day^ and the sunshine shimmering 
through them on the grass exactly as I saw it 
once upon a time; I thought I was perfecUy 
happy iheriy but I hiow that I am happier now. 

My grandmother's woman^ Sharpe^ keeps the 
post-office, and I cannot see that her visage or her 
manners are in the slightest degree ameliorated ; 
she snapped at me to-day when I went for stamps, 
and informed me that the rules did not oblige her 
to sell me more than three for the letters I had 
brought. 



Dean Pompe and his family are here just now, 
and we have exchanged visits. The Dean grows 
very infirm, but Mrs. Pompe is as loud and mag- 
nificent as ever. Miss Pompe is very much 
changed ; she looks old and anxious, but she does 
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a great deal of good, in her wajr^ which is piacti^ 
callj beneroleni She hal lately been eteyti!^ 
on a vittt with my amit Amelia in Deronshire. 
and she says she wears admirably, and is so happy 
that it is a pleasure to be in the same honse with 
her* 

We take our ease here in the most delightftd 
way ; making excnrsions hither and thither ^ by 
boat and by imkej,^ as Belle says. We hare 
been to Bishopswood, and orer the moors to 
Lon^boroQgh, and the weather' is ref^ksideiit 
everyday. We .11 feel ««rry oar time mnrt be 
80 shorty but it is necessary to be home again at 
least a week before the wedding. 

Steenie has made acquaintance with the pre- 
ventive service officers on the beach^ and after 
hearing their wild tales of smugglers and ^^ runs," 
he fancies he should like to be a coastguard's-man. 
Poor Steenie^ how fickle his fancy is I 



Belle contrived a few days ago to tear her shore* 
going Carmelite dress 'so ruinously that I bought 
her a suit of tough brown holland, such as I see 
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other children wearing, and sent for a dressmaker 
from Loughborough to sew it 

When the person came^ she said she remem- 
bered me at Crofton as a girl, but I could not 
recollect her at all. While I was speaking with 
her our landlady entered, and asked after her 
sister who had been blind and had undergone an 
operation which was entirely successful. Belle 
was present also, and what we heard excited our 
interest so much that we inquired further, and 
Miss Price told us the story of her blind sister 
with a grave simplicity that was very pleasing. 
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ly BLIND SISTEB. 



■•o*- 



TfliB was how I fi>and it oat Leiiie and I were 
sitting in the window at our work — ^it was some 

mourning we were making for our rector's family 
— and it had to bo sent home tlie next day early. 
She said, — 

'^Jane, it seems as if the sun had given up 
shining; how dull everything looks! don't you 
think so?" 

I did not notice it ; there was still an hour's 
daylight. She put up her hand to her forehead 
as if it pained her, so I bade her go out for a 
turn in the garden ; we bad sat close to our sew- 
ing all the day, and the young thing was tired : 
even I was, and my eyes ached wearily. She 
went along by the flower-bed, and gathered a 
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few roses — we were in the middle of July then 
— and gave them to me tlirougli the window, say- 
ing that she would go down into the town for some 
trimmings we wanted to finish the dresses. I 
would rather she had stayed at home, and replied 
that the shops would be shut ; but she was not 
listening, and went away down the path as I spoke. 
It was dusk when she came back ; I had just 
shut the window, and was lighting my candle; 
she said, " I could not get the fringe, Jane," and 
then laying her bonnet on the dressQr, took up 
her work. After she had sewed perhaps five 
minutes she dropped her hands on her knees, 
and such a strange, hopeless expression came 
into her face, that I was quite shocked and 
frightened. 

" What ails you, Lettie ? what can have hap- 
pened ?" I asked, suspecting I scarcely knew what. 

She looked at me drearily in silence for some 
moments, and then said hastily, — 

" I might as well tell you at once, Jane ; I'm 
going blind." 

My work fell to the ground, and I uttered a 
startled cry. 



» 
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"Don't tuku OD about it, Jane; it can't ha 
{iu1{>ed,*' she ndd»]. 

" It IB only a fancy of yours, Lettte ; I sball 
hiiTC you to Doctor Kuh in tlic morning. What 
Iius made you take such a notion into your bead 
nil at once ? " aaid I, for I thought this was anotlitr 
nervous whJni. lAftlie had been a good deal 
indulged by our motlier liuforo slie died, and had 
shown herndf not it little liendHtrong sometimes, 
a» well as fanciful. 

" It is of no use, Jane ; I have been to Doctor 
Nii»h myself, and be said plainly that I was goiiif; 
blind. I have been to him twice before ; I knew 
wliat waa coming. Oh, Janey, what shall we 
do? what shall we do?" And having borne np 
thus far she broke down, and sobbed aloud, with 
her face on her arms on the table. 

" We shall do very well. In the first place, I 
don't believe Doctor Nash knows anything about 
it ; and, in the next, I shall have you up to Lon- 
don to a great doctor, and hear what he says be- 
fore I give in to thinking that you are to he blind 
all your days." 

She was a little cheered by this. 
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To London, Janey ! but where is the money 
to come from ? " she asked. 

" Leave that to me. Til arrange somehow." 

It was very puzzling to me to settle how just 
then, but I have a firm conviction that where there 
is a will to do anything, a way may generally be 
found, and I meant to find it. 

She took up her work, but I bade her leave it. 

"You will not set another stitch, Lettie," I 
said ; " you may just play on the old piano and 
sing your bits of songs, and get out into the fresh 
air — ^you have been kept too close, and are pale 
to what you were. Go to bed now like a good 
little lassie ; I'll do by myself." 

But there is so much to finish, Janey." 
Not a stitch that you'll touch, Lettie ; so kiss 
me good-night, and get away." 

"And you don't think much of what Doctor 
Nash said?" she asked, very wistfully. 

" No 1 I've no opinion of him at all." 

And hearing me speak up in my natural way 
(though my heart was doubting all the time), she 
went away comforted, and in better hope. I had 
put it off before her, because she would have 
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gmn wirp^ to^ftcMi^g, If I M mmmk to MBeve 
what the doctor said; fcol^Ml dxevrmgrMidb 
tiumi^ Md tioiNigk «iy node tffl ifarM koun 
past ttudn^ht, I had dftea to itap to w^ the 

iiiflfo wero OD^ VffD Of vs-^^LotCio ana nj* 

self— and wo had neiAor Mher am moiher^ mr 

indeed airjr tebliTei wkmire iMem Lettie%a8 

ae v M l i eei]^ aad tiraa Iwar yetra eidir> W^irere 

IwA ilnjii Mtoi% and ritfier w^Mdeed ait hasktm 

wMtootlrfllieAaj. WelitidlaaaaHill^tfiikelwd, 

tin:«e<4HK>med cottage outside the town, whidi had 

a nice garden in frcmt Some people had told ns 

that if we moved into the town we should get 

better employ; but both Lettie and I liked the 

place where we had be^i bom so much better 

than the closed-in streets^ liiat we had never got 

changed^ and were not wishful to. Our rent was 

not much, but we were rather put to it sometimes 

to get it made up by tJie day, for our landlady 

was very sharp upon her tenants, and if they were 

ever so little behindhand, she gave Aem notice 

directly. 

I set my wits at work how to get tihe money 
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to ti^e Lettie to London ; but all that night no 
idea came to me, and the next day it was the 
same. With two parr of hands we had main- 
tained ourselves decently ; but how was it going 
to be now that there was only one 1 Rich folks 
little think how hard it is for many of us poor 
day-workers to live on our little earnings — ^much 
more to spare for an evil day. 



II. 

Sunday found me still undecided, but that was 
our holiday, and I meant to see Doctor Nash 
myself while Lettie was gone to chapel. She 
made herself very nice, for she had a modest 
pride in her looks which becomes a girl. I 
thought her very pretty myself, and so did the 
neighbours; she had clear, small features, and 
a pale colour in her cheeks, soft brown hair, and 
hazel eyes. It was not easy to see that anything 
ailed them, unless you looked into them very 
closely, and then there was a dimness to be seen 
about them, which might be disease. She had 
put off thinking about herself, and was as merry 



3-18 TIIK VVOKTU:nA\K DIAliy. 

u ft cricket when Ae mot down &e. line m 
hn white bonnet ud deu mndin gown. Sht 
nodded to me (I wu watching her bom die 
doorwej), end nniled quite iacpj^y. I wei u 
prood of Letde u ever mj mother had been. 
She WM bIwaji inch a dever, wann-hearted 
HtUe thing ; for all her h%h teaq>er. 

When ihe wai fiuilj goat, and the efanreh 
belli eeawdf I dreued mytelC in haste, and wt 
off into the town to lee Doctor "Suh. He w» 
at home, and hit man ibowed me into die nx- 
gery, where T had to wait maybe an hour. When 
tlie doctor came in, he asked sharply why I 
could not have put off my visit till Monday; 
was my business so pressing? He did not con- 
eider how precious were the work-days to its, 
or maybe he would not have spoken so — for he 
was a benevolent man, as we had every reason 
to know ; he having attended our mother through 
her hut illness as carefully as if she had been 
a rich lady, though we could never hope to pay 
him. I explained what I had come about, and 
he softened then, bat would not alter what he 
had told Lettie himself. 
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"She has been with me three or four times,'* 
he said. "She is an interesting little girl; it 
is a great pity, but I do not think her sight can 
be saved — I don't indeed, Jane." 

He explained to me why he was of this opinion, 
and how the disease would advance, more lengthily 
than needs to be set down here. Then he said 
he could get her admitted into the Blind Insti- 
tution if we liked; and that I must keep her 
well, and send her out of doors constantly. And 
so I went home again, with very little hope left, 
as you may well think, after what I had heard. 

I did not tell Lettie where I had been, and 
she never suspected. There was no chapel that 
afternoon, and we were getting ready to take a 
walk along the river bank, as we generally did 
on fine Sundays (for all the town went there, 
and it freshened us up to see the holiday people 
far more than if we had stopped at home read- 
ing our books, as many say it is only right to 
do), when one of our neighbours came in with 
her son. Mrs. Crofts was a widow, and Harry 
was studying medicine with Dr. Nash. They 
were both kind friends of ours; and, between 



SMI THE WGBiaS^JmE M4BT. 

Leitia and Hm jamg mm$. Amw^ bai hmm ftr 
aver lo long a Mti. af bof and gA lS3dag*p iMi 
X do not thiak tb^jr liad vpohm to eaek adMt 
yet. Lettie coloured mp iriiaa Haifj agpaaMi 
acidweniuito tbe givdaa. to iliavr Uoi^ ilia Mid, 
tba wJbUa msHUHSouB that waa &U of blaoai lif 
tba kiteben wiadow; but tbqF ttayed whinfai 
iBg over it* to. long^ tliat I did not think ik wat 
only that thay wire talking abaoiu The* Vm^ 
waat oat^ at tha gata looking dowocaife and i|€m4 
and Letlie oama back into the haasa wiA a 
queer wild look m bar fiu^ that I did not la&a 
Mrs. Croft» said^ ^^Ift Harry gone?'' and my 
sinter made her a short answer^ and went into 
the bedroom. 

^^ Harry is going up to London very saoa; 
I shall be glad to have the examinattona ov«; 
and him settled. Doctor Nash thinks very wdl 
of him ; he is a good young fellow, Jane." 

I replied tliat he had always been a favousita 
of mine, and I hoped he would do well; bat, 
listening for Lottie's coming to us, periuipa I 
seemed rather cold and stiff; for Meb. CroAs 
asked if I was not well, or if there was anythbig 
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on my mind; so I told her about^poor Lettk's 
sight. 

" I've seen no appearance of blindness ; Harry 
never said a word. You don't think it can be 
true ? " she asked. 

I did not know what to think. I was sure 
that, in that whispering over the rose-tree, my 
sister had told young Mr. Crofts; and I wished 
his mother would go away, that I might comfort 
her. At last she went. Then I called to Lettie, 
who came at once* She had been fretting; but, 
as she tried to hide it, I made no remark, and 
we went down the lane to the river meadows in 
silence. The first person we met was Harry 
Crofts. Lettie seemed put out when he joined 
us, and turned back. She stayed behind, and 
was presently in company with our landlady, 
Mrs. Davis, who was taking the air in a little 
w^heeled chair drawn by a footman. Mrs. Davis 
had always noticed Lettie. Harry Crofts looked 
back once or twice to see if she was following; 
but, when he found she was not, he proposed to 
wait for her, and we sat down by the water on 
a tree trunk which lay there. 
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^ Thif is a ikd ibing ab(mt I>ttte*i ejei, JaiMb^ 
he saidy suddenly. 

'^Tes, it is. What do 70a tlunk $bmt tibemr 
It there any chance for her? ** 

<« Doctor Nash says not ; buty Jane, next wedc 
Fhilipson, the best ocolist in Eng^andf is combg 
to stay a couple of days with Nash. Let Uoi 
seeher.** 

^I meant to try to get her to London tot 
advice.** 

^ There is nobody so clever as Fhilipson» Oht 
Janci I wish I had passed——** 

"Do you fancy you know what would cure 
her?'* 

" I'd try. You knoW| Jane, I love Lettie. I 
meant to ask her to be my wife. I did ask her 
this afternoon^ and she said. No; and then told 
me about her sight — it is only thai I know she 
likes me : indeed^ she did not try to deny it" 

** YeS| Harry, you have been so much together ; 
but there must be no talk of marrying.** 

" That is what she says.** 

** She is right — she must just stay with me^ 
You could not do with a blind wife, Harry ; youi 
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a young man^ with your way to make in the 
world." 

He tore up a handful of grass^ and flung it upon 
the river, , saying passionately, ** Why, of all the 
girls in Dalston must this affliction fall on poor 
Lettie?" and then he got up and walked away 
to meet her coming along the bank. They had 
a good deal of talk together, which I did not 
listen to; for their young hearts were speaking 
to each other — ^telling their secrets. Lettie loyed 
him : yes, certainly she loved him. 



III. 

DoCTOB Fhilifson's opinion was the same as that 
of Doctor Nash. Lettie was not so down-stricken 
as I had dreaded she would be, and she bade 
good-bye to Harry Crofts almost cheerfully when 
he went up to London. 

"There, Jane, now I hope hell forget me," 
ahe said to me ; " I don't like to see him so dulL" 

That day Mrs. Davis sent her a ticket for a 

concert at the Blind Institution, and she went. 

When she came home to tea, she told me that 
voT>. nr. ^3 
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the girif and boyi wlio MOg Ippked q^pite IwffJ 
nd coDtaiited. ^ And wlij dioiild I not te Ji 
too? what A fMifw Kfr of betntifid iiiditi I ^*mi 
l^emembw which imne ofihm nei^ iswt^. die. 
«dded| wij^ *.*%!>• 

After iUii imperoq^(s|bl7# lior eiglttwent; miiil 
I noticed that, even in ccoeang ibe floor^ die 
lelt her wb,j Wore her^ m&L her hende ooi 
Doctor Nedi again offered to joae lua hfhrrr^ 
io Mt hor a^ H^ ^ into the Tnirtitntkmi hot dil 
always pleaded^ ^'Let me etay wiili^ joiit Janej H 
and I had not the heart to refoae; though die 
would have had more advantages there^ than I 
could afford her. 

Not far from us there lived an old Gtermsn 
clockmakeri who was besides musical^ and acted 
as organist at the Roman Catholic chapel in the 
town. We had known him all our lives. Lettie 
often carried him a posy from our garden^ and 
his grandchildren came to me for patches to 
dress their dolls. Miiller was a grim^ iantasticr 
looking figure, but he had a heart of pure gold. 
He was benevolent, simple, kindly; it was his 
talk that had reconciled Lettie, more than any- 
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thing else^ to her condition. He was so poor, 
yet so satisfied ; so afflicted, yet unrepining. 

** Learn music — I will teach thee," he said to 
my sister. So, sometimes in our little parlour, 
and sometimes in his, he gave her lessons in fine 
sacred pieces from Handel and Haydn, and 
taught her to sing as they sing in churches — 
which was grander than our simple Methodist 
hymns. It was a great delight to listen to her. 
It seemed as if she felt ey^ything deeper in 
her heart, and expressed it better than before : 
and it was all her consolation to draw the sweet 
sounds up out of that well of feeling which love 
had sounded. I know that to remember how 
Harry loved her gave a tenderness and patience 
to her sufiering which it would else have lacked. 
She, who used to be so quick with her tongue, 
never gave anybody a sharp word now. 

I do not say much about our being poor, though, 
of course, that could not but be; still we had 
friends who were kind to us: even Mrs. Davis 
softened, and mentioned to me, under seal of con* 
fidence, that if I could not quite make up the 
rent, she would not press me ; but I fortunately 

63—2 
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had not to claim hm* fivrbearanoe^ or die I do 
fbar she could not hare borne to loae a aizpence; 
and when it had come to the point we ahonU 
have had to go like othen : ihe was so Tery Ibiicl 
of money, poor woman I Lettie used to go to 
the Institution sometimesi where she learnt to 
knit, and net, and weaTe basket-work. Our 
rector — a better man never lived, or a kinder to 
the poor— had her to net covers for his friiil» 
trees, fishing-nets, and other things; and to kmt 
woollen socks for himself and his boys, so that 
altogether flhe contrived to make what almost 
kept her. Now that the calamity had really 
come, it was not half so dreadful as it had seemed 
a long. way off. Lettie was mostly cheerfuL I 
never heard hor complain, but she used to say 
often, that there was much to be thankful for with 
us. She had a quiet religious feeling, which 
kept her from melancholy ; and, though I did not 
find it out until afterwards, a hope that perhaps 
her affliction might some day be removed. Harry 
had' put that thought into her mind, and I do 
not think I am overstating the truth in saying 
that his honest, manly affection for her was the 
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great motive to his working so hard at his profes- 
aion^ in which he has since become deservedly 
successful and famous. 

We had six very quiet years. It seemed to 
me as if Lettie had always^ from the first, gone 
softly groping her way, and I had always led her 
to chapel and back. Harry studied in London ; 
then we heard of him in Edinburgh ; and at last 
his mother said he had gone to Paris; and she 
was half afraid he woidd settle there and marry 
a papist wife. Lettie looked sorrowftil and rest- 
less for a day or two after that, but presently 
recovered her cheerfulness. We had not much 
change or variety at home. There was I for 
ever at my work, and Lettie at her music She 
had gained a great deal, of skill now ; and many 
a time have I seen a knot of people standing at 
the comer of our garden hedge to listen to her 
singing. I have heard several grand public per- 
formers since then, but never one who could touch 
my heart and bring the tears into my eyes as my 
poor blind sister did. 

On Sundays, at chapel, we could hear her 
voice, clear and sweet, above all the rest; and 
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though oar tunes wen wild and nmpl^ mmg 
by her, ihej were be m tiftiL Sometiniee die 
would go to St Jolm'i Ghnch hr the eeke ct 
the oigan end die chemiting, but I did not &el 
it ri^t to dunge: habit it strong in slow, nn- 
tan^ people; and it did not seem as if I had 
kept my Sahbaih, nnless I said my pimyers m 
die homelj litde etmpA to whieh onr mother hsd 
led ns hjr die hand when we were chSdren. 

Lettie lored die gnmd ehorch mosic, and who 
oonld wonder at i^ poor lassie? Qnee or twios 
when she begged me to go wiib her, it had seemed 
to fill my heart to pain almost; so how much 
more mnst it have excited her who was all fire 
and enthnsiasm I She said it made her feel hq^ 
pier and better^ and more thankfiil to God. Per- 
haps in losing one sense^ her enjoyment through 
the others grew more intense. 



IV. 

At the end of these six years Harry Crofls 
came home. He was often at onr boose, and 
we liked having him ; bnt, though Lettie seemed 
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happy enough^ he was uneasy and discontented. 
I have seen him stand beside the piano, and 
never take his eyes off her by the half-honr 
together ; but his face looked quite gloomy. At 
last he one day said to me, ''Jane, are you 
timid — ^I do not think Lettie is? She seems 
sbx>ng and well.'' I knew he meant more than 
a simple inquiry after our nerves, and I asked 
if he thought he had foimd out a cure for my 
Bister. He turned quite red. 

''Yes; I believe I have. I saw an operation 
performed in Paris on a girl's eyes similarly 
affected. It was successfuL" 

I said not a word. The prospect seemed too 
good, too beautiful to be true! Jui^ at this 
minute, Lettie came in through the doorway; 
there was sunshine behind her, and she appeared 
to brmg it into the parlour with her. 

"Are you here, Harry?" she immediately 
asked. 

It i0jfi» a strange thing, that, although she 
neither- saw him nor heard him speak, she was 
at once aware of his presence. He got up and 
took her 1>y the hand, and brought her to' me. 
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« 

''Ten her, Jane, or iMl II*" lie whispered. 

I ligned to him p> ipeak himiel^ whidi he 
did without heiitatioiL 

'' Letti^y hare yon connige to undeorgo en opem- 
tioii on jonr eyes which may restore yonr s%^?? 

She clasped her httids, and sndi a beantifid 
oolonr came flnshing np into her ftoe— yon would 
have said it was like an angel's bee, it changed 
lobri^^tly. 

^Oh^ yes I anythmgt anything^ Haay, atij 
(^To me that hope P said she, soAly. 

I looked at him qnestionmgly, to ask if he 
had not better warn her of possible disappoint- 
ment, and he said at once, — 

^'Lettie, I onght to tell yon that this opersr 
tion may fail, though I do not fear that it wilL 
For my sake, Lettie,'' he added, in an nnder- 
tone. 

"Well, then, for your sake, Harry,** she re- 
plied, with a low sigh* '^ Even if it should not 
give me back my sight, I shall only be as I am 



now." 



They went out into the garden together ; and, 
from the earnest, gentle way in which Harry 
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talked to Lettie^ I know that he was preparing 
her for what she had to underga She did not 
want for courage in any circumstances^ and I did 
not look for her being weak now. 

The operation was performed during the foUow- 
ing week. Doctor Philipson and Doctor Nash 
were both present^ but Harrj Crofts himself did 
it His nerve was wonderful Lettie behaved 
admirably too; indeed^ nobody was foolish but 
myself^ and when it was over I fainted. It was 
entirely successful ; my sister has her sights now, 
as good as I have. For several weeks we kept 
her in a darkened room^ but she was gradually 
permitted to face the lights and the joy of that 
time is more than words can describe. 

Harry Crofts soon after claimed her as his 
wife; and really^ to say the truths nobody had 
a better right to her. The report of the singular 
cure he had made^ lift;ed him at once into con- 
sideration ; and^ as he made diseases of the eye 
his particular study^ he is now as celebrated an 
oculist as Doctor Philipson himself: many persons 
indeed' give him the preference. The operation^ 
then thought so much of^ is now of frequent 
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oeevvenee; Leitle^t kind of UindneM Mag m 
lomMf lookffd on bm irrfmfitiiiHft 
i . And iUt if all I need tell about oar hktoeji 
it is not mnch, or tkj- Mmantie^ Imt I am oAm 
ttktd abont it, w then it ii» liiM BcOft 
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WorUebank, Augwt h 

It has not been possible during the last few days 
since our return to snatch five minutes of unin- 
terrupted leisure. There are so many people to 
come to Emmy's wedding that the preparations 
have to be on the largest scale. The 4th is the 
day^ and the evening before^ the house will be so 
full that Felix decides half a dozen more will not 
matter, so there is to be a dinner-party. 

The bishop comes to perform the ceremony^ but 
he only arrives that mornings and leaves after 
breakfast Miss Rosamimd Surtees is here already^ 
and takes some trouble off my hands. Belle pro* 
claims herself '^worried off her feet," but it is 
easy to see that she enjoys the fuss with all her 
heart The bridesmaids are to be Belle, Blanche 
Maynard, Clara and Ellen Surtees — ^four. Belle 
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to hold the gloves as chief she has announced^ that 
there may be no mistake about it. 

Emmy's presents are numerous^ and many of 
them costly; Belle makes a display of them in the 
porch-room^ and enjoys them far more than Emmy, 
who takes all that passes as if she were half in a 
dream ; bnt she looks happy to the core of her 
heart I shall be rather glad to be rid of Mr. 
Dover — ^he is a fidgety and is always taking 
Emmy away when she is wanted elsewhere. 
Bowerham has been fitted up charmingly. Belle 
says we only want Captain Dover to make all 
complete^ but we cauQot have him^ he is in 
America now. 



The signing of the marriage settlements is over; 
£he dinner is over ; the hall is heaped with boxes 
and bags^ and all the house is in bed but my- 
self and Felix : God bless our dear daughter, who 
is to be married to-morrow ! 
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The wedding is over^ and Felix^ Belle^ and 
I Iiave the house quite to onrsdves: how still 
itisi 

** I shonid not like weddings to happen eyery 
daj^'' says Belle, and I agree with her. 

It was a glorious morning, and a very, rery 
pretty sight in the church. Emmy looked like a 
little queen when she was dressed ; there was a 
perfect shadow of loveliness over her face, under 
her bride's crown and veil ; and it was best of all 
to remember how deep and sincere a love there 
was between those two plighting their faith to 
each other for better for worse until their lives* 
end. There were very few tears shed; indeed, 
what was there to weep about? I never saw a 
happier, more satisfactory marriage. 

The bishop was pleased and gracious, and 
proud of his grandchild too, but he was touched 
at last. Hannah said dear Emmy was the image 
of her mother. 

Francis and Jean Maynard brought Blanche 
over and took her away yesterday, Steenie 
travelling with them as far as Eversley on his 
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tetom to fdiooL Miii BoMmniid Snrtees kft 
with her firther md two young nieoet; die 
qurtetto of bridenneidi wee * revj lorefy' gnmp 
indeed* My matenud Tanitjr wee flitterad leirenl 
iimee that day by * prophecy that my Belle would 
grow np ae beantifbl as her elder ntter; aha 
may he aa beantifbl, bnt it will be in a diflfareot 
atyle. Her featnret have the eiqniaite "*^^"*g 
of my poor aster babelV, bnt her eipresaiaui is so 
mnch her fiither^s that often it makes me smile in 
spite of mysel£ Howerer, she is a dear good 
child^ and the joy of her mother^s heart, which if 
beyond beauty of fSace, mnch as I love that too. 

Felix and she and I took a long walk this 
afternoon through Wortlebank woods, and stopped 
to rest at Harry's cottage as we passed* We 
found all well, and Janet discussing with Hannah 
baby's next scries of short coats. When we 
arrived at home. Belle asked me to go and sit in 
the porch-room, and have a story from the Port- 
folio ; but I said no, I thought we had had romance 
enough for one wliile, and that I should enjoy 
nothing so much as sitting quiet by the library 
window, while Felix wrote his sermon for Sunday. 
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The sermon^ however, on inquiry, proved to be 
ready, so we went into the greenhouse and dis- 
cussed the plants ; then we all three fell to suggest- 
ing alterations in the garden, on which gardener 
remarked that our young shrubs took " a deal of 
exercise ; " and finally we went to dinner. 

Belle warns me, however, that the Portfolio is 
by no means empty yet, and that when winter 
comes round again she shall reproduce it. For 
the present, it is to abide in the trash-closet — an 
ignominious receptacle ; — but as she pronounces it 
'* safe," I must submit 

The great event over, and a vista of quiet days 
lying before us, I may lock up my Diary too ; for 
some time to come, I am not likely to have any- 
thing particular to chronicle. 



THE END. 
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Life of Schleiermacher, 

As imfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. 

Translated from the Oerman by Frederica Rowan. 

Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait. Price One Guinea, cloth. 

Shelley Memorials* 
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Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

J^ t/oAf^ William Kojfe. 
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By John William Kaye. 

Two vols. 8vo, with Portrait. Price 36s. cloth. 



" The biography 1* replete with Interest and 
Information, dewervlng to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Jndian hlsti^ry, and sure to recommend 
Iteelf to the aeneral m k Aw .'*-^Ath9runim* 

"One of the mtMrt Interesting of the rneent 
Mographie* of our great Jndian •tate*men."— 
Nationai lUview. 

** This book deeerres to participate In the popu- 



larity which it was the good fortune of Sir John 
Malcolm Utei^tiy^'-Bilinfmrah Review. 

"Mr. Kaye** biography 1* at fmce a contribution 
to the hlatory of our poilegr and dominkm In tbe 
JIast, and a worthy memorial (A onn of those wiw 
and large-henrted men whose energy and erln* 
elple have made EngUuid great."— ifr<<<sA Qitar- 
Urly Bfview, 
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The Autobiography of LutfuUah, 

A Mohamcdan Gentleman ; with an Account of his Visit to England. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwickj Esq. 

Third Edition, small poet 8vo. Price bs. cloth. 



"This tf the fireshest and most original work 
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Bi/ the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

One thick Volume, post 8vo. Price IO5. 6c?. doth. 



'*11i«aeleotUTet were the Intt diaoovrset that 
Mr.' Itobertson ever delivered from his pulpit. 
High as is the standard of thoughtfulness and 
oriffinality which we expect in ererything that 



comes fhxn the pern of lUa pteaohBx, t>«M PMBS 
are not nnwortoy of that mgh fltaaoard. Tms 
single volume ia itself would establish a repnta- 
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ings are the most stable, exhaustless, and saUs- 
Cactory form of religious teaching which the 
nineteenth century has given— the most wise, 
suggestive, and practical.'^— •S^a^urttoy Review. 

**^We recommend the whole of tkev<khunee to the 
perusal of our readers. They will And in them 
thooffht of a rare and beautiful description, an 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of 



truth, and a charity pore and aU-emhraoing."— 
Economiet. ^ _^ 

"The^ are very remarkable compositions. The 
thoughts are often very striking, and entirely out 
of the track of ordinary sermonising."— dtardf an. 

" We feel that a brother man is speaking to 
us as brother men : that we are listening, not to 
the measured words of a calm»cool thlziker.bnt 
to the passionate deep-toaied voice cf an earnest 
human BO\il,"—Bdin€urffi Ckri$ttan Magturtne, 



••o** 



Sermons : 

Preached at Lincoln's Inn Chapel. 

j% the Rev. F. D. Manricey M.A. 

First Series, 2 vols., poet 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 
Second Series, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 
Third Series, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 



-•c*- 



" Is it not Written ? " 

Being the Testimony of Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. 

By the Rev. Edward S. Pryce. 

Post 8vo. Price 6s., cloth. 



•«d*- 



The Province of Reason ; 

A Reply to Mr. Mansell's Barnpton Lecture. 

By John Young, LL.JD.j Edin.y 

Author of " The Mystery, or, Evil and God." Post 8vo. Price ^s. 

cloth. 



WORKS PUBLI9KFB BY 




Lectures and Addresses. 

Bif the late Rev. Fred. W. Hobertson. 

. Price 7s. Gtl. cloth. 

Quakerism, Past and Present; 

Being on Inquiry ifil« the CmncH of iu Decline. 

Bij John S. lliiinifree. 

Post 8vo. Price 5b. cloth, 

•»• This Essay gained the First Prize of One Hundred Gnineas 

offered for the beat Essay on the subject. 

The Peculium : 

An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends. 

Si/ Thomas Hancock, 

Post 8to. Price bs. cloth. 

•," This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifty Guinea*, which was 

afterward a increased to One Hundred, 

Ethica ; 

Or, Characterietics of Men, Manners, and Books. 

By Arthur Lloyd Windsor. 

DemyJTO. 

Slaveiy Doomed; 

Or, the Contest between Free and Slave Labour in the United Sistn. 
By Frederick Milns £!dge. 
Post 8vo. Price ««., cloth. 
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Jndia and Ik (Sasf. 



-•o«- 



The Wild Sports of India. 

By Capt. Henry Shakespear. 

Post 8vo. Price IO5. cloth. 



" Few can olaim a better right to speak from 
experience than Captain Shaketpear. He writes 
with a freshness and interest in his sal^ect which 
Rives his book great merit—not merely on aecount 
of its sutdeot, but also in a literary point of view. 



The book is excellently written. It Is ah straight- 
forward and genuine a reoord of what Is really 
verjr Interesnng personal experience, as oau be 
met with."— Auwrday Beview, 



■•o** 



Christianity in India. 

By John William Kaye. 

8vo. Price I65. cloth. 



** Mr. Kayo's narrative Is eloquent and Inform- 
ng. and his book will probably become a standard 
authority."— Timet. 

•*The author traces the history of Christian 
Missions in India from their earliest commence- 



ment down to the present time, with a light 
and graoeAil pen."— AtAtfiuBtcm. 

" Jlr. Kaye's is, in many respects, an able book, 
and It Is likely to prove a very useftd one."— 
Saturday Review, 



•O*' 



The Sanitary Condition of Indian Jails. 

By Joseph JEwartj M.D.j 

Bengal Medical Service. 
With Plans, 8vo. Price 16s., cloth. 



-•c*- 



The Religious Aspects of Hindu 

Philosophy. 

By the Rev. Joseph Mullens^ 

Author of " Missions in South India." 1 vol. 

District Duties during the Revolt 

In the North-West Provinces of India. 

By H. Dundas Robertson^ Bengal Civil Service^ 

Post 8vo, ynth a Map. Price 95. cloth. 

Campaigning Experiences 

In Rajpootana and Central India during the Suppression of the 

Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Mrs. Henry Duberly, 

Author of " A Journal kept during the Russian War." 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price IO5. 6c^. cloth. 
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Jndia and tl» (&ui— continued. 

Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. 

By Captain O. Hutchinson^ 

Militarj Bcscretarj, Oude. 
Published by Authority. Post 8vo. Price 10«. cloth. 

Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 

Bi/ John William Kaye. 

Demy 8vo. Prioo I65. cloth. 

*' We oommflndtblM volume to nil pemont who 1 tfiecalatlre miKAcity of a phlIoiMyp1ile>i1 «t«tM' 
like to Htodx Htftte papers, In which tho practloal | man. No Indian librarjr ehould be without it." 
MOM of a man of the world ia joluea to the I —frun* 



•0» 



Personal Adventures 

During the Indian Bebellion in Rohilcund, Futtehghur, and Oude. 

By W. Edwards, Esq., B. C. S. 

Fotuth Edition, pott 8vo. Price 6^. cloth. 

" far touehltiff InddentN, halr«breadth 'soapee, I "Mr. ISdwards'e narrative le one of the mo«t 
ard the pathoe of sufrRrintc almoet IncredlDle, I deepljr Interantlnff etrfeodeii of a etory fif wh)<b 
there has appeared nothing liVe thto Uttlebook of I theieaet etrffclnff porftone cannot ht read without 
p<a'Ronal msciiiyxtM."—AiMnarmn. \ fm'jUon."-' Guardian, 



m c* 



A Lady's Escape from Gwalior 

During the Mutinies of 1857. 

Bf/ Mrs. Coopland. 

Post 8vo. Price 10«. M. 



" A plain, unvarnished tale, told In the simplest 
man ner."— /*r«M. 

" This hook In vnlnnhle as a ermirlbutUm to the 
history of lhoKroutlndlanrol>elllon."—ii;Aen<eMm. 



" The merit of this book Is Us tmth. . . . U 
contains nooie passaffes that unrcr will ^i^ fuiX 
by BnKllehmen without emotion. "—A'zamiiMr. 



By 



The Crisis in the Punjab. 

y Fradmck H. Coopar, Esq., CaS'., Umritsir. 



PoHt 8vo, "with M.'ijj. Price 7e. Cri. cloth. 



*• The book Is full of terrlblft Interest. Thn nar- 
rative In writK^n with vigour and (;arnMNtii(;fiN, 
and is full of tlie most traglo interest."— 
i!conomi$t. 



"Onn of the most Inferestlnnand spirited Uk'I* 
wlilr.h have sprung out of the eepoy lautmj."— 



Views and Opinions of Gen. Jacob, C.B. 

Edited by Captain Lewis Felly. 

Damy 8vo. Price 12*. cloth. 



"The facts In this book are worth Uioldns at. 
If the re-rt^l^r 'icnir^is t<i tnl<fi a pi'«'|) Into tho fnto- 
rlor of thf) mind of » f(r<;nt man. Int him make 
aeqnalntnncn With ihn 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.'"— C//o/^«. 



•' This Is truly a wUlant and soldierly bo<,k . v#!Ty 
Nnplcrlsh In Its self-conn(lnnc«. in it«) rji;>itfti 
■ense. and In Its dovoti^dness to t>ror<*<ii)onsi 
honour and thn pttbllc K(nk1. The b<H»K should t« 
studied bK Ail ^no are interested In thn rhc/icc ui 
a new Kovemraent tuv lnCi\9»"— Daily Nnct. 
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India mi M (&mi—contmued. 
British Rule in India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 25. 6cf. cloth. 



*•* A reliable olM«-book for exi 



"A good compendium of a 
2<fationalMAvi«ic, 



••book for exMalnatton in the history of Biitlsh Tndla. 

great ttthteot.*^- I **A tooolaot and oomprehenaive Tolume."— 



Ltadtr, 



The English in Western India: 

Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 

By Philip Anderson^ A.M. 

Second Edition, 8vo. Price 145. cloth. 



** Qnalnt. curlont, and amoelng, this ▼olome 
detorlbes, from old manuaoripta and olMOure 
books, the life of EntcUah merohanta in an Indian 
ifactory. It oontalua Aroah and amiuing goaaip, 



aU h«arinff on evonta and characters of historical 
inportanoe."— ^tA«iMn»». 
''^ A book of permanent valae."~GfMardiaii. 



'*c*- 



Life in Ancient India. 

By Mrs. Spier. 

With Sixty Illustrations by G. Scharf. 
8vo. Price 155., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 



"Whoever desires to have the best, the eom- 



pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental aoholara have made known tousrespeot- 
iag Ancient India must peruse the work of Airs. 



Speir; In which he wUl And the story told in 
clear, correct, und unalTeoted Rnglish. TThe book 
is admirably got \vf."—Examinm', 



■•o^ 



The Parsees : 

Their History, Religion, Manners, and Customs. 

By Dosahhoy Framjee. 

Post 8vo. Price IO5. cloth* 



**Oar author's aocoant of tiie inner life of the 

Parsees will be read with interaat."— Dai^j/ jNTmoi. 

" A very curious and well- written book, by a 

Joung Paraee, on the mannera and customs of 
is own raoe.*'-vy«Mo»a/ Rwi$¥). 



"An aooeptable addition to cor Itteiwtnre. It 

Sves information which many will ba glad to 
kve carefully gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely whole."— ii'conomist. 



-•o*- 



I 



Tiger Shooting in India. 

By Lieutenant William Rice, 25th Bombay N. 1. 

Super-royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates in Chromo-lithography. 

IO5. Qd. cloth. 

** These adventures, told in handsome large | reading as any record of sporting aohlvveineots 
rint, with spirited ohromo-lithographa to illua- we have over taken in haad.^'— ittMnoniffH 
rate tkem. miUce the Tolume before us as pleasant I 



•«o*- 



Indian Scenes and Characters, 

By Prince Alerts Soltykoff. 

Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with. Descriptions. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. 

Colombier folio. Print8| IO5.; proofs (only Fi% Copies printed), 15^. 
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WORKS PtJDLISIIED BT 

gut'al and ^ilililarg. 
England and lifer Bi^ldiere. 

^ Harriet MearHneau. 

WitK Three Plalcs of Illustrative T'lagraiiia. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price ^». clotli, 

OMin. (iK U tbt Hunt ltm« K macti tnr». tbnt 
tl;* miMmif barm lh« piilillfl i-o Uiii inivrmtBv 



nt m™- with whiiji «ta. Vutln-x- !■•» 
I (dtni* OH HIM uT iafMnt* uun*! IndM- 

I jr ■■■I I- ■" ™iy* """.y' *V"' *t1 

H endJb li du« to M1» HsrtltiflBit fur lia«1flj[ 
npiefli. K .rtrimui.wtin lo mu* tmih of 



": JIMHHttBMa tai wsrliiil nut Hi 
«)■« MttnM, pnni, and siin>el>ii 

Nibfinalfin iiurMi m ••■iK«ti«i 

■■(•BHiBtMinlBaititnrrTiiJiuiiUi 
wF in iii i nl Men or kiv>wl*4n> ■• tn th 

waMiBUm at tk* OlUiiul tilnpa."' 



Narrative of the Siege of Delhi. 

i^ the Rev. J. £.- fV. Botton, 

Chaplain to die Delhi TiMfotat.'' 
■ Fortfiro, withaFlanofdieCStyabdl^^ wot^ 
Price 10s. ed. cloth. 






DiinH o( trath In trarr vord.' llionlta I IUiteMniii«Branln>aiiril«utTMirlouH>HL 
of tiuoa paraoiul iuioedor«a ind dIddIo I duniiv ttaf vcofnoa of ■ hus«atB< ataf* am 
(TbUihbrlniitli>cienuluiuauitliaiui4K- I ▼'"■■■'Id™' •md'n tan I^Uh nm ' 



The Defence of Lucknow : 

^ Captain Thomag F. Wilson, 13fh Bengal N.I. 

AurUtant Adjutant-General. 
Sixth Tiiouund. With Flen. Small poet 8vo. Price 2i. 6d. 

"TiM (tdff-OfllMi't JHiir <• tlDipla udbrlof. I Thalltff-OCaMf M 

indliM » n««l»i inWfMt, (oMiiuoh u " -■ •■■ ....—- 

"- WBoanl tlun we luTe lUowIior 
DvnMlont whWi wirt ths otilc 



■ndlu«i«p««iijn»r"tLl'a»™"oh M 1t»l»»» Uiei— ^.. 
JUMr UBOtint ttaHi we have aUowlietw aaan or I naultqfv 
...... -.^. _i.i.i. __ »v- qhief Rranuq I aspadaUj 



Eight Months' Campaign against the 
Bengal Sepoys during the Mutiny, 

i^ Colonel George Bourchter, C.B. 

Bengal Hone Artillery. 
With Flans. Post 8to. Price 7f , Sd. cloth. 

~0^ BonniUer daHrl1»a lh« nHoui Dnn- | "OoLBooHllar In (Ina ■ tI|M BiA fA 



SMITH, ELDBB AND CO. 



Annals of British Legislation : 

A Classified Summary of Farliamentaiy Papers. 

Edited l»f Le<me Levi. 

Tlie yearly Ibbuq consists of 1,000 pages, super-rojal 8vo, and the 
Subscription is Two Guineas, payable in advance. The Tbir^- 
fifth Part is just issued, commencing the Third Year's Issue. 
. . . Vols. I. to IV. may be had. Price \l. 4^. cloth. 



ml Mob jyi ibMt ^ V>* I''*'''!,'!' (JC^aMUd* 

RtntwlT far MD«njWBO " »r»Milt wioSiwt 
tlttrMumhoroUianiiluH urMOCMMUMl* 



A Handbook of Average. 

With a Chapter on Arbitration. 

Btf Manley Hopkins. 

Second Edition, ReviBcd and brought down to the present time. 
8vo. Piice 15ji. cloth ; 17s. 6d. holf-bouad kw calf. 

Manual of the Mercantile Law 

Of Great Britoia and Ireland, 
ift/ Leone Levi, Esq. 



c 12s. cloth. 



M ^■Jg^j;^<'"omni'' 



Laws of War 

Affecting Commerce and Shipping. 

Bif H. Byerly Thomson. 

Second Edition, greatly enlorgGd. 8vo. Price 4a, 6ti. boorda. 

'ICr.TluHnHa tnutt or trii iTnmfldlHle eraou I imrl ulvogs of irtntraLlty, CDnCmbbid uF ^ 



18 WOBKB FVAUBHBD ST 

Over the Cliffs. 

S^ Mrt, Chanter, 

Anthor of " Fernj Combei" 8 vda. ^SToa reiu^. 

Scarsdale ; 

Or, lUt on the Lanctahin aa& Torktbire Border Thirtv Tmti tn. 
3 Vols. 




Herbert Chauncey > 

A Han mora Sinned agaliut tiiu Sinaing. 
^ J^ Arthur ffallam EUtm, Bart., 

Atithoi of " Below the Sur&cfl." In 8 vqIb. 

« 'Hvbtrt tlhuunwi.' mil Hi" Ui»«j1*iiJ w» l imUijjri»«nw'jl off wllli »«<»</ KirT»«» 
unrr. ltl( fuliof •uinr. I'M It* uat» !■ par- ' 'Ti*rlMrt Cbmuiiciif ' 1> * book irbMk bui 
JHtlr irngTMli IMInurot Imt w in Inlni' mlilim mim—i l Mm unilm— ■■■,»■« tbrwut- 
MVltn>>'><B'"°<»P<«>''"l'>>liLil,"-itp*i'Iatc>r. imt IhB ainliMnaorua Imli. am Ji m •!"/ 

'•'Tin dark (imndcllunii <■•«>' uf tha iilul ira IMlllj."— i-TMfc 
AlitUiftlT 1^, tha IbrtmAn iiTtha Inlrlilua lu*, I 

TranHformation ; 

or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 

j^ Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

Author of the " Hcorlct Lcttci," Sk. Third Edition. In3ToIi. 



tiiBL Th* Amartnint mur Im prooil ibat Vaij %u inimn naw tunn at ohlMU wiu 
Mai prodiiHd « vrltar w^ In hli cfwriapaalal v44l^ra rMitr liava Imacload Uk«B*i 



KSHS 



r.'—SaiHrtiay HtvtfK. 



Esmond. J^ ^. -^. Thackeray. 

A New Edition, being the third, in 1 toI, crown 8vo. Price 6(. cloth. 

"Tlia lui« hu im KTBut eharm 'if Malllc, "' ~" 

MnMl mlirht In aniiHiiiatf (a h«iA>irrltl« it. 



HrTThHlinw bia MlHtiiil rur hia liaru h nrr 
wM* maor Dm amllar fuAanliv Inu tha nu 
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^ti[mt IttWqatians. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Visit to Salt Lake. I The Red River Settlement. 



Being a Journey across the Plains to 
the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 

By William ChandUss* 
Post Syo, with a Map. 2«. 6(/. doth. 

** ^tr. Ohondlesa is au impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He Rives a tnll aooount of the nature 
of the country, the religion of the Mormons, thoir 

f government, Institutions, morality, and the singu- 
ar relationship of the sexes* with its conso- 
quenoes."— CnWe. 

"Those who would understand what Mormo- 
nltm is oan do no better than read this authen- 
tie. though light and lively volume."— iL0ad«r. 
*' It impresses the reader as tolthfol."— iV^a^MmaJ 



••o*- 



Memorandums in Ireland. 

By Sir John Forbes, 
Two Yols. post Svo. Price 1/. U. cloth. 

The Arge;;;rPro.i„c... 

By William McCann, Esq. 

Two vols, post Svo, with Illustrations. 
Price 24«. doth. 

. Germany and the Tyrol. 

By Sir John Forbes, 

Post 8vo, with Map and View. 
Price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

" Sir John Forbes' volume folly Justifies its title. 
Whvrever he went he visited signts, and has ren- 
<1ered a ftiithful and extremely Interesting account 
•of thAia,"— Literary Qaeettt, 



By Alexander Boss, 
One vol. post Svo. Price 69, doth. 

" The subject is novel, curious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throngho\xt."—Sp0etau)r, 

"The history of the Bed Biver Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among odonial 
records."— i^iterarv (?ac«^. 

"One of the most interesting of the roinanoef 
of oiviliiation."— 06s«ro«r. 



Fur Hunters of the West. 

By Alexander Boss. 
Two vols, post Svo, with Map and 

Plato. Price 10«. 6rf. doth. 

" A well-written narrative of most exciting ad- 
ventures."- OuorcMow. 

"A narrative full of incident and dangerona 
adveatun.*'— Xfi^tfrary Oweette, 

Campaign in Asia. 

By Charles Duncanj Esq, 
Post Syo. Price 2«. 6d, doth. 



The Columbia River. 

By Alexander Boss. 
Post Svo. Price 2«. 6(2. doth. 



■•o*- 



Travels in Assam. 

By Major John Butler, 
One Yol. Svo, with Plates. 12«. doth. 



BIOGBAPHT. 



Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

By Thomas Doubleday, 
Two yols. Svo. Price 18*. cloth. 

Women of Christianity 

Exemplary for Piety and Charity. 

By Julia Kavanagh, 

Post 8to, with Portraits. Price 6*. in 

embossed cloth. 



Woman in France. 

By Julia Kavanagh, 

Two Yols. post Svo, with Portraits. 

Price 128, cloth. 



■•o*- 



The Novitiate; 

Or, the Jesuit in Training. 

By Andrew SUinmeU. 

Third Edition, post Syo. 2a, 6d, cloth. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



BELIGIOUS. 



Historic Notes 

On the Old and Now Testament. 

By Samuel Sharpe, 

3rd and Bevised Edition. Svo. It. cl. 

By the Rev, C. B. Taylor, 
Author of '' Becordi of a Good Man's 

Life." 
12mo. Price I a. 6d, 

Signs of the Times ; 

Or, The Dangers to Keliffions Liberty 

in the Present Day. 

By Chevalier Bunaen, 

Translated by Miss 8. Winkwobth. 

One Tol. 8yo. Price 5$, cloth. 



Sermons on the Church. 

By the Rev, R, W, Evans, 
8vo. Price \0a, Od, 



Tauler's Life and Sermons. 

Translated by Miss Susanna 

Winkworth, 

With Preface by Rer. C. Ki50«let. 

Small 4to, printed on Tinted Paper, 
and bound hi Antique Style, with 
red edges, suitable for a Present 
Price 7#. 6d, 

Testimony to the Truth of 
Cnristianity. 

Fourth Edition, fbap Svo. 3s, doth. 



-•o^ 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Life of J. Deacon 
Ilume. 

By the Rev. Charles Badham. 
Post 8vo. Price 9«. cloth. 

** A mtiBterly plflc« of biof^rapiiinal narrative. 
To mlnuto and conHclniitloui* Iridiintry In %f.HYcM- 
InKOUt fact*. Mr. litulhani conJ(;inii thn atirnc* 
ttonsof aKHiCfiful ntylc and a iilri(:<:ri! IlkinK tar 
the tank ho has In hand. H» han produced on<t of 
thn rno^it UNeriil and JudioioiiN hto«raphlc.i» extant 
In otir literature, pecuilarly lull of beauties, and 
peculiarly free Irum faultM.^— >4^/u«. 

The Life of Mahomet. 

And History of I«Iam to the Era of 

the Ifcgira. 
By W. Muir, Enq., Bmrjal C S. 
Vols. 1 and 2. 8vo. Trico .'J2*. cloth. 

"The moit perfect llfn of Mahomet In the 
Kni(U«h lanKuafC'!. or pcrliapN In nnyothur. . . . 
Tho work \n atonn/; learned iirul interoNttntr. ftnd 
It cannot fall to bo eagerly peniHed bv all p4JrHOii*i 
havinK any preteuslonii tu hUtorlcal knuwlcdKO." 
—Obterver. 

The Education of the 
Human llace. 

Now first Translated from the 

German of Jjessing. 
Fcap. 8vo, antique cloth. Price 4*. 

"Thin invaluable trfict,"-CW/'r. 

" A little h(w>k on a great nubject, and one whlrh 
In ItM day, exerted no nllKbt Inlluence upon Euro- 
pean thouKlit,"-/ttijr«/rer. 

"An ajfreeable and llowing tratmlatlon of one 
of Leaelng's (ineet t,%%Ay%."-NationalU9vi0ii:. 



William Burke the Author 
of Junius. 

By Jelinfjer C, Symons, 
Square. Price 3«. (id. cl. 

"A week's refltsction, and a aecond readlnt of 
.Mr. HymonN'e book, have ttrenKthened our eoo* 
victlon that he has prored hli» r,t%,%K."—Sp€irtattir. 

" Hy dlllKently c^imparlnx th«) lett«r» of Juntai 
with the private correnpondenw of FAtuun^ 
Hurko. he ha» eltdtful certain p«railel vnnntr* 
of which it m impoaeible to erode the sifiU* 
ncAUce."— Literary (Jagette. 

The Oxford Museum. 

By II. W. Acland, AI.D., and J. 

Ruskin, A.M. 

Post 8vo, with Three Illustrationi. 

Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

" There in an much NtKnlfleitnce in the oeca«lon 
of thli little volume as interest in the book UmU." 
Spectator. 

"^Kvery one whooares for the advance of tri« 
learning, and detlren Ut note an onwnni •I'-p* 
Mliould buy and read this little %olume."—if</ni' 
ing Herald. 

Goethe's Conversations 
with Eckermann. 

Translated by John Oxenford. 
Two vols, post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

True Law of Population. 

By Thomas Doubleday, 
I Thhrd Edition, 8to. Price 6#. cloth. 
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mSCELLANEOnS—confmKtfe/. 



Poetics : - - 

An Essay on Poetry. 

By E. S. Dallas. 
Post 8vo. Price 2«. 6rf. cloth. 

Juvenile Delinquency/ 

The Prize Essays. / , 

By M, Hill and C. F. Cornwallis, 
Post 8 vo. Price 65. . clojth. 

The Endowed Schools of 
Ireland. 

By Harriet Martineau, 
8vo. Price 3*. 6</. cloth boards. 

** The fHends of education will do well to possess 
themselves of this book."— .Spectator. 



European Revolutions 
of 1848. 

By E, S, Cayley, Esq. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6*. cloth. 

*' Mr. Oayley has evidently studied his suTiJeot 
thorouflthly, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
iuR Mstory of an, important ep<^n."-'New 
Quarterly, 

" Two instructive volumes."— 06»ert>*r. 



The Court of Henry VIII. : 

Being a Selection of the Despatches 
of Sebastian Giustinian, Venetian 
Ambassador, 1515-1519. 

Translated by Rawdon Brown, 

Two vols, crown 8 vo. Price 2 U*. cloth. 



Principles. of Agriculture; 

Especially Tropical. 
By^B, Lovell Phillips^ M,D. 
Demy 8vo. . Price 7*. 6^ cloth. 

The Borqhay 'Quarterly 
.. /^ Review. . 

Nos. 1 to 9 at 5«.;'lO to 14, %8, each. 

Hints for Investing Money. 

By Francis Playford, ' 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 2«.%4!/.cloth. 



>. ■ -t- 



Men, Wonien^ and Books^ 

* By Leigh Ilunt 
Two vols. Price 10*. cloth. 



Table Talk. By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 35. 6d. cloth. 

Austria. % Thompson. 

Post 8vo. Price 12*. 

' Social Evils. 

By the'Eev.' C. B. Tayler. 
In Parts, each complete. Is. each; cloth. 

I.— THE JiSCHANIO.' 

II.-THH lAbrASr THE LADY'S MAID. 
I1I.-THB PASTOlt OP DBONFELLS. 

V.-THE COUNTRY TOWN. 
VI.-LIVB AN1> LKT LIVE; OB, TUB MAK- 
CHBSTBB WBATBBS. 

YII.-THB LEASIDB FABM. 



OBIENTAL AND COLONIAL. 



Suggestions towards the 
Government of India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo. 5*. cloth. 

Lectures on :Ndw Zealand. 

By William Swainsqn^ Esq. 
Crown 8vo. Price-2*. 6rf. cloth. 

Victoria,. 

And the Australian Gold Mines in 1857. 

By William Westgarth. 
Post 8yo, with Maps. lO^. 6(f. cloth. 



Australian Facts and 
Prospects ; 

With the Author's Australian Auto- 
biography. 

By E. H. Home, 

Author of " Orion," ** The Dreamer 
and the Worker," &c. 

Small post 8vo. Prioe 5«. cloth. 

New Zealand and its 
Colonization. 

By William Swainson, Esq. 
Demy 8yo. Price 14«. cloth. 



^:i -» 



xli0 GomnBice of In&i 
with Europey . 

▲id Hi FtfUod wetii 

J}jr B. A. Irvmg^ Etq. 

Hotltva Pkte 7j^ idL dock. 

The CavreiT, Kistnah, and 
Godayery: 

BiliV • B«part on the Woriu eon- 
■ liiiet i wl on Aofo Bifcr% te the 
IiitfrtioB of Ftafvfnois In the Pke- 

iidsM^oC MsdiMw 

^ i^ BoM iSmf<&, F.C7.5., 

I4oui CTiil Bwgi^ y^' i'"Vt ", ^^ ^ 
BODfSfO^ with 19 Plus. iSf.cioili. 

The Bhflsa Topes; 

Or, BoidUit MMmmMl* of Gntnl 

India. 

B^Ma^ Cfimningham. 

Om moL tf^ wMi TUrtjr-dnw Pklet. 
Moo 80«. dodk 

The Chinese and their 
Behellions. 

By Thomas Taylor Meadows, 

One thick TohuDe, Sro, with ICi^. 
Frioe ISi. doth. 

Traits and Stories of 
Anglo-Indian Life. 

By Captam Addison. 
With Bght ninstratioiit. St.eddotb. 

InfEUiticide in India. 

By Dr. John Wilson. 
Jkmj 8to. Price 12$. 

Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Malay Language. 

By John Crawjurdf Esq, 
Two TOli. 8to. Price 36s. cloth. 



Cidtare and Commerce d 
Cotton in India. 

an». MeelSi^dotk. 

F!broii8 Plants of India. 

Ittted te Goidiwi^ GkMkiiig^ ail 



The Beaoofcea of India. 

• SiVOMOjal Sra Pkfee 14c doCh. 

Beyiew of the Measurei 

Aiiirtlfil in bdkt te tko li^pvni 
8vQi PHoe f». 6dL doA. 

Bangoon* 

By LmL W. F. B. Lams. 
Ptat Sfo^ widi PktM. ScldLdotfL 

■ 01 

Pegu. 

By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie. 
Post 8to. Price 149. clotlL 

■Ot 

The Theory of Caste. 

By B, A. Irving^ Esq. 
Sto. Price 6c doth. 

Indian Exchange Tables. 

By J. H. Boberts. 

Sto. Second Edition, enhvged. 
Price lOt. 6d. cloth. 



■•c«- 



The Turkish Interpreter: 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By Mafor Boyd. 
8to. Price lie 



••o*- 



Indian Commercial Tables 

By James Bridgnell. 
BoyalSro. Price lie, balf-boaid. 
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NAVAL AND MILITAEY. 



Gunnery in 1858: 

A Treatise on Hifles, Cannon, and 
Sporting Arms. 

By William Greener^ 
Author of " The Gun." 

Demy 8vo, with DIustrations. 
Price 14«. cloth. 

••A very comprehensive work. Those who 
peruse it will know almost all, if not all, that 
nooks can teaoh them of guns and gunnery."*- 
Ncvoal and Military Gazette. 

'*The most interesting work of the kind that 
luw oome under our nGVLiob."—Satwrday Review. 

**We can oonfldentljr recommend this book of 
Gunnery, not only to the professional student, 
but also to the spovtsman."— Jfavoj a/i^ Military 
Herald. 

"Mr. Greener's treatise is suggestive, ample, 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire subject 
systematicallv."— ^tAencBum. 

**A work or great practical value, which bids 
fair to stand, for many years to come, the ehiet 
practical authority on the vaS^wX."— Military 
Sipeeteitor, 

"An acceptable contribution to professional 
literature, written in a popular utgle"— United 
Service Magasine, 

Russo-Turkish Campaigns 
of 1828-9. 

By Colonel Chesney, 
IC.A., iJ.C.L.y F.B.S. 

Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Maps. 
Price 12«. cloth. 



"The only work on the_su 
military reader."— t/iileed 



ect suited to the 
e Gazette. 



' In a strategic point of view this work is very 
valuable."— iVeiP Quarterly, 



The Native Army of India. 

By Brigadier-General Jacobf CJB, 
8vo. Price 2«. 6c?. 

The Militiaman. 

With Two Etchings, hy John Leech. 
Post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 



-.'.iyS'7 wnuping, and conveying animpiession of 
flslthfahiess."— ilTatioNal Review. 

"A. very lively, entertaining companion."— 
Critic, 

^ "The author is humorous without being wil- 
ftilly smM;t. sarcastic without bittemeat, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."— .^bpreM. 

" Quietly, but humorously, written," — 
Athmmum, 

Military Forces and Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. 

By H. Byerly Thompaon, 
Svo. Price 5s. doth. 

"A well-arranged and eareftally diirested com- 
pilation, giving a clear Insight into the economy 
of the army, and the working of our military 
system."— ^c^ofor. 

• 09 



Sea OflSicer's Manual. 

By Captain Alfred Parish. 

Second Edition. Small post Svo. 

Price 5s. cloth. 

"A very lucid and eompendious manual. We- 
would recommend youths intent upon a seafiurinjc 
liflB to study it."—At h ettmum. 

" A little book that ought to be in great reouof t 
among young seamen."— JBxomiiMr. 



-•c*- 



LEGAL. 



Handbook of British 
Maritime Law. 

By Morice. 
Sto. Price 6s. cloth. 

Commercial Law of the 
World. 

By Leone Levi, 
Two yols. royal 4to. Price 6/. cloth. 

Land Tax of India. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. 

By N, B, E, Bailliej Esq. 

8yo. Price 6s. cloth. 



Moohummudan Law of 
Sale. 

By N. B, E. Baillie, Esq. 
870. Price 14s. cloth. 



Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 

By N. B. E. BailUty Esq. 
8yo. Price 8s. cloth. 



S4 



WORKS PUBLI8SED BT 



ILLU8TB4TED tCIElfWjnO /VfjOBEB. 



Bwiilti of Astnmomical, 
. Obserrationg • , 

ICidt il the Citpe of dopd Hope. ' 

Af Sir John HericJid. 
4tp, w^ PMm^ . PHco i(. 4f; clath. 



*••■ 



Geologieal Obsenrations 

On Conl Boifty YdoMle Iflandi^ aod 
on South Ainerieft. 



Bff CharUi Darwin^ E$q. 
FlAtM and W 
10i« 6<f. doth. 



With Mm» FlAtM and Woodentf. 



Zoology of r Sqy^. , Africa. 

. . By. Dr. Andrew SmitIL 
Bojal 4to; cloth, with Cbbarcd Flatei. 

AWWk' ' '* 1 

RBVnLU „^„«. «-...«^ i 

THB 

Botany of the Himalaya. 

Bff Dr. Fqrtei Bowie. 

Two rob, wj, 4to;eloth, with Cdoaitd 

rUUM. Boduotd to 6L 5t. 



-0^ 



. / .1 



XEDIOAL. 



The Vital. Statiitics 

«0f tho Ennman aod. Nativo Armiof 
InlndhL ^ 

Bjf Joeeph Ewart, M.D. 

Bengal Medical Service. 

JkffUf 8T0. Price 9#. clotb.- 

** A TAliiabto wrirk, In irbj«li Dr. Kwftrt, with 
•^iiftl liututtiy and skill* rm oomprM»t«d the 
MMnei and import or an iinin«ii«« niMM of d«' 
tiillt,"-^^»Mfator. 

^ " On* mftln ohlMt of tbli rooft vAlimble Tolninfl 
li to potut ont tn« CAUMA whfeh rend«rth« Indian 
ellBuiU to ftMX to KuroptMi troopt."— CH^^tf. 



On Disorders of the Blood. 

TrauBlated by Chundei' Coo7nal 

Bey. 

8to. Price 7#. 6J. cloth. 



On the Treatment of the 
Insane. 

By John ConoUy^ M.D. 
DemjSiro. Mee 14#. dolh. 

"PC* OomArlMMi 4nlw|iti tejMi wwk felt 

'^w« iiMMit.«Mru(Mrtlx MiimieBd Dr. 0«iollr'« 
trMtl»A to All wlio ar« int«r«fft«d in tiM nOtfwL" 
— W»$tminit$t Bnltw, 



••o^ 



On Abscess in the Liver. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 
fivo. Price d«. 64. 

Manual of Therapeutics. 

By E. J. Waring, MJJ. 
Fcap Svo. Price VU. 6d, doth. 



•*0»- 



Nctley Hall; 

or, the Wife's SUter. 
Foolfcap 8to. Gi., clotli. 



** Th« author la haart and loul In hu work, 
writaa viic»rouilr. and with aaruontueitit." '- 
iSitmina Chronielt. 

*' ' Netlay Uali' It an wcotUent 9tory."-Jllui' 
trat$a iiiW9 of th» World. 

• 0$ 



FICTION. 

Cousin Stella; 

Or, Conflict 
By the Author of « Violet Bank: 
Three Tolmnee. 



"An exotUtnt nov«l, written with grmX iw 
tha Interest it wall auiitatuM to ^' 
eharectert are all life-like. 



the and, and tb« 
It is an axtretcH/ 



C/onfidcnces. 

By the Author of " Bita.'' 

'*Thtt new noral, bjr tha author of 'Uita/ dla- 
P)nys th$ same eommnatlon of eaae and power in 
Um dattneation of eiuiraeter, the same life-like 
malofua. and tha sauia faenltx of eonstruotinff an 
inttraaiuif gUn»**''epMtator, 



well- written and wfU-eooealirad atorjr, with f ui*t 

f>owar and breeiaion of touoh. with yrstkuas< of 
ntaraat and grant tmrti/'—AtUamm, 



It 



Fhantastes :, 

A .Faerie Bomarice. ftrr Hen aiid 
Women. 

By Oeorge Macdonald. 

Poit Svo. Price lOi. td. doth. 
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FICTION— cMttnnei 



The Firstborn. 

By the Aiahor of " Ml) Lady." 

Tlirae volumes. 
■■ A lonohlii««nd inr IntsmtlM ilory. Thtn 






Against Wind and Tide. 

Bi) Holme' Lice, 

Author of " Sjlvan Holt's Daaghter." 

Three volames. 



Greymore : 

A Storj' of CouDUy Life. 
Three volumea. 




The Cousins' Courtship. 

£;/ John B. Wise. 

Two toIb. 



The Fool of Quality. 

Bi/ Heivry Brooke, 
I^TewindRerited Edition, vJthBiogra- 

C" ■ »t Pre&ce by the Bev, Cum. 
osLET, B«ctor of Bverale;. 
Tiro Toll., port 8vo, with Portrait of 
the Author, price 2U. 



Trust for Trust. 

By A. J. Barroweliffe, 

Author of " AmberbllL" 

Three Tolumes, 

niiei writing. •!> muo^ thu !• riHunt uT u 

tiOnimn^ocltUudtliiiuiihl udfmli biuuiu'." 



Ellen Raymond; 

Or.'TJps and Dowm, 
' By Mrs. Yidal, 
Author of " Tales for the Boih," 
Three Tolamea. 



Dennes of Daundelyonn. 

Bit Mrs. Charles J. Proby. 
Three volumea. 



The Two Homes, 

By the Author of " The ffetr of 

Valiis." 

Three volamei. 

"than U B nvkt i1«lllutliv4rT|HndlDtliii 

hda£-K imt aeiJ Di Kood ttallBt UduMlut 
dencn. . . . TK«r6 Mra »■» nod platw«a « 
HaAirt. ud of ure ud tootsg {h«*j udoan 



The Moors and the Fens. 

By F. G. Trafford. 

Three rolumei. 



Lost and Won. 

By Georgiana M. Craik, 

Author of " Rivertton." 

One Tolame. Second Edition. 

ni« luuUMB la Eood, tb 
-_, Dhuvibera mra aIfW i 
rUllDgui --- ''- 



irviitrt ATfl ^^il d« 



.I m btmijlKinll to Ilia Matmr of IMU II U 

Kathie Brande: 
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Life of Charlotte Bronte British India. 

(Currer Bell), 

Anthorof "Jane Eyre," &o. 

BS Mrs. Gaikeli. 

Price 2f, 6^ 

•■li™. OMkdl h" dtPiH hur wort "•['iu.SJ?' 

The"p^.or. ■^^ ^^ "S"," "/J'^ "»• 

_ ~ n ,, By-Holme Liee, 

^ „k,'.ST'', ,^ A.tl,.,rf.'B,lt.i.H<.l.-.T.«ht..- 

To which U added the Poem Of Correr, ■„ . „ ,i It^tu 

BUl^ .Dd Acton BelL Now flr.t ^'^ ^- <"'■ <='*^'^ 

MUocted, ™mS?bJ.%i^? 1.' i y^'VC;^ ^«u 

Pricear^. cloth. '3v2'S!li^&^nSS.l!5^ 

Lectures on the English ^^'^^^^^^^^^^"^^'^' 
Humourists Jane Eyre. 

Of the Eighteenth Century. jj^ ^^^.^ ^gy_ 

ill/ IT. M. Thackeray, Price a,. 6<i. elotli. 

Author of " Vanity Fair," " lismond," 

"Tlio Virginian"," &c 

Price 211. 6d. clotlu 

"W]wtBn*UilninlbeHl«ituniwintiiln; Kbit 



'«rri naa'iiV HwiiniiiViBtroii ofi nmui i1iob»K 
ililE Diln lain, to lUnil Millr o;!J;^'|;^|^*'K'2 



"WiMt flntUiliunlbeHlHtuniwintiiln; whit uni id nuiiiM 1» own bIib tii Um iwl«lii ai* 

saaf.sauTBiiasssi.'K'.un.s ~.!'.T.'K&Ti'iSsir»...CT«. • 

ofhumowi Slfh wlrnl ■ wnMblnK •Itettin "i" ihounhtt 1™ true, wunei. 5111I orttlniai unil 

fiuw Tlilitly tliii IKuUKlitt nn ,,,fr|iiiii<-, Tho irl^fnt niia mm 



The Town. Shirley. 

7fy Uigh Hunt. By Currer Bell. 

With Korty-flve Engravingi. Price 2t. ed. clotli. 

I'liet) ajt, (Hi. cloth, Il'I;!''1I|;^^l^tou'u,5"5fii'!««^'•«l^^«^Sif 

IfcthftTM ijijM HI tli» uatpourlBin or sBilia finKilnWiuiUfcfrtdMamwmllni.iUcltoi.mt- 

■iirtchsd »iUi Uis nuiit urUMlils knuwJadM; lyiie >blU, an htd vl^lhlt. - . - Ovmaof rvi 

tjotnli not DIM piwB vhlflb dofii jhC jiflDW wlUi ihDUKBt jffA rIdtIdu |«uuid ihlaM mm ui4 

THprswiitliiB flDQuei Id wJileh «tw Inhhlduat vf ' — 44. — — 

— ^ — Villette. 

Below the Surface. jjy Cuner Bell. 

By Sir A. IT. Elton, JIart., M.P. Price a*, erf. clotli. 

]>rice 2«. erf. clotli. d^S"i!S2Eh' "«* "SS^^FuG^K 



SMITH, ELDEB AND CO. 
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Political Economy of Art. 

Si/ John Rmkin, M.A. 

Price 2». 6J. clotb. 



Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 

By George Hooper. 
Witb a Map. Price 28. 6(/. cloth. 



Wuthering Heights and 

Agnes Grey. 

Sij Ellis and Acton Bell. 

With Heaoir hj CoutER Bklu 

Price 2<. ed cloth. 

HtWiti' of whiiilirloT noidlik put or viwenE. 
nUBKbvVTDUd. It tuabcsnuldaf ShftltHPWfl 
thil ha iaw MHi wUoli Ihs plijBlciBii mlitll 
■liidz I BUti Mil liH dun* ss iBii.' '— iMIIadHm , 
** TJUTA li, ■£ aU evmu, keeplnv In tba boatL ; 
tlu BtDOH oC fflum uid ihe BnneiT ve In har. 
monrwluiuin other. Then li ■ toonh of Sul- 



Deerbrook. 

By Harriet Martinttm. 



Tales of the Colonies. 



A Lost Love. 

By Ashford. Owen. 



Priue 2*. cloth. 



e 



IT ironlif2« u 



Komantic Tales 

(Indodiag " Ariliion ") 

By the Author of " John Halifax, 

Oentteman." 
A New Edition. Pries 3f. Sd. dotli. 



Domestic Stories. 

S^ the Author of " JbAn Halifax, 

Gentleman." 

Price 2«. 6if. clotb. 



After Dark. 
By WUkie Collina. 
Price 2t. 6dL cloth. 




School for Fathers. 

By Talbot Gwynne. 
Price it. doth. 
•■ 'ItieBjAHl^PUtaen ' ta on a orih* alaiirHl, 
a the pubUcMtoD of ' Juu 



The Tenant of Wildfell 

HaU. 

By Aaton Bill. 



W0EK8 PUBLISHED BY 



^M^ ^trk^ 4 ^m^H W#». 



Life of Charlotte Bronte' 

(Cnrrer Bell), 

Author of " Jane Eyre," &c 

Bi/ Mrs. Gaskell. 

Price 2f.6d^ 

-Tin. <'"^^^|''°7'|n1^|,T5iSi ilSmmS 
tiliBll(i«liri7»iromiiiilt.''—WMn'« *«««»«. 

The ProfoBsor. 

By Ctirrer Belt. 
To which ii added the FoKt» of Carrer, 
EllU, *Dd Actoo BeU. Noir fliit 
collected. 

Price St. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures on the English 
Humourists 

Of the Eighlcenth Century. 

Bt/ W. M. Thackeray, 

Author of " Vanity Fair," " Ksinond," 

" The Virginiam," &c. 

Price St. ,SiJ. cloth. 

tlwiiHHt HHl mihtie huLjiin ; irliiit wu* uid 

The Town. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

With Korty-flve Engravings. 

Price i: 6d. clotb. 

InnmahtiilbJDUtellniii Vpini.jmo hi iirmwlth 
■■.thatto ftrm u Ma onnnrlnCT of • nliul 
■uniliwl wltli tba mon mijmIiB Inowlidini 
thvnlaiiol im» p«|iB wUon itou nnt Rtow wibli 
Imttmu Ji ji * HrtHfif plotikmTrurn IhnHrD, 

««•"«'*■»«• In 'ftjjJtji^syjiJi'***'' "* 

Below the Surface. 

By Sir A. If. Elton, JIart., M.P. 
I'rico a*, cd, cloth. 



British India. 

By Harriet Martiiuau. 
Price 2*. id. cloth. 

" A to"i lyiiniieBilloin of ■ grf* mbW*-"- 

Kathie Brande : 

The Fireilde Hinory of & Quiet Li&. 

By-Holme Lee, 

Author of I' Bylran HoJl'i'Danghtar." 

Price St. 6d. doth. 



Jane Eyre. 

By Currer Bell. 
Price at. G(/. cloth. 

Hliiim]«r fnUdUr In tll« ittKrlplliTn of lutanl 
mumm'^rwlo 10 iMia hiilb' oiit tram i*' ■"ft 
MiA to HiuiH lU own ■■■« in (lit brljilii ndd <i 
ronuUolUaUan.^'-iiti^r.. ^. , _ 

" ■ tiaa nm ' It • ikk* or *»eM«J !«""- .™ 
IhuDRhli (IK trm. aDiind, Md orlitlBiJ i "* J** 
ilflu li miuliite, MnlahWvwuil. uid to IK* 



Shirley. 

By Currer Bell. 
Price 2t. 6if. cloth. 

Villcttc. 



8BIITH, ELDEB AND CO. 



Political Economy of Art. 

By John Ruskin, M.A. 
Price S(. 6d. cloth. 



Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 

By George Hooper. 

With a Map. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

" Tbe •tsrj at Vaanmna'' taunpiliiu In llti 
II told n inug annlT. Ughlli, iind ptnuutli 
lbs iuu> imil tan »uu^t1«>. Ui* Bjiu^ 

bevi ■■nfbUj' roA Inb 



Ofh^a^ Series— con^wMcrf. , 

A Ijost Love. 



Wuthering Heights and 
Agnea Grey. 

Bi/ £llis and Acton Bell. 

With Memoir by Ccokbr Bkli. 

Price 2i. ed. cloth. 

HetetaCi' of WBioh «u naf Qllit, put or pment, 
mlant bB ptoud. It JuHbevi vudof ShBkgipeMrc 
tut 1w di«v «■■*« wliloli tlio phytlQiBii miRht 
" TTian jl, U nU nnnu, kuiilna In thx tKKil: ; 
(hA gTDUH.U flsarai widUiOHBaaiTUfllnli«r' 
HOD* wuli ■■An otiiir. Than !■ k cooob of 3bl- 

Deerbrook. 

Sy JSarriet Martintau. 
Price 2*. 6d. clotli. 

" Th<> cupulu nodoQ preKcnti ■ Irun wd (Dl- 
thoiii. Tbo rhnorlpUotiJ^nifiU MOOOlx^d^hS 



Tales of the Colonies. 



teSilS 






IT WOLUoklVfl U 



Komantic Tales 

(iDcluding " Avillion "> 
By (fte Author of " John Halifax, 

Oenlleman." 
A New Edition. Price a*. 6d, cloth. 

fmd the real TnrtkafeTraenMbleiwilnff. Tben 



Domestic Stories. 

By the Author of " John Halifax 

Gentlanan." 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



iuugliuUoti. 



After Dark. 
By Wilkie Collins. 



Paul FerroU. 

Fourth Edition. Price it. cloth. 

Te dAD Dad DO Aolt Id It ■■ ft woA of krk It 
iMfcTM m Id DdBilntLoiLUiBOflt In mritOf tbD 
*'"m!»rt lUntand Id BamSmT?!^ faroU 
Ibno^hont tK atoiT ii iMmDa w ptiM.'^ 



School for Fathers. 

By Talhot Gtcynae. 
Price 2i. clottu 

DeorUMfditanM. 
SodUod'^Jiuio 



moatbrlUiBal 



The Tenant of WildfeU 

HaU. 

By Acton Bell. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



A Man's Heart : a Poem. 

By Dr. Charles Mackay, 

Author of *' Life and Liberty in 

America." 

Pott 8yo. Price 5«. cloth. 
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Shelley ; and other Poems. 

By John Alfred Langford. 
Fcap. 8yo. Price 58. cloth. 

The Book of Job in Eng- 
lish Verse. 

By the Right Hon, the Earl of 

WinchiUea. 
Sqvace demy 8vo. Price lOs. in 

antique cloth. 

Magdalene: a Poem. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 1«. 

"Bsrelj have we been more deepljr tonehed 
than in reading thie wonderful little book. There 
is nothinff more sweet, more touchinic in the 
English lanRoaM than this exquisite poem."— 
MoriUmg Uerald, 

Poems. 

By Ada Trevanion. 
Price 5«. cloth. 

Poems. 

By Henry Cecil, 
Price 58. cloth. 

England in Time of War. 

By Sydney JUobellf 

Author of *' Balder," " The Koman," &c. 

Crown 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
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The Cruel Sister, 

And other Poems. 
Fcap 8vo. Price As, cloth. 
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Balder. 

By Sydney Dohell, 
Crown 8vo. Price Is, Qd. cloth. 

Poems. 

By Mary Maynard. 
Fcap 8vo. Price 4«. cloth. 



Poems. 

By William Bell Scott. 
Fcap*8vo. Price 5s, doth. 

Stilicho: a Tragedy. 

By George Mallam. 
Fcap 8vo. 

Poems. 

By Mrs. Frank P, Fellows. 
Fcap 8vo. Price Ss, cloth. 

"There is easjr simplfclbr in the diettos, i 
elegant naturalness in the ihoogfat."— ;^peef at 

Poetry from Life. 

By C, M, K, 
Fcap 8yo, doth gilt. Price U. 

Poems. 

By Walter R, Cassels. 
Fcap 8vo. Price 3«. 6J. cloth. 

Garlands of Verse. 

By Thomas Leigh. 
Price 5s. cloth. 

Poems. 

By Currer, ElliSy and Acton Bti 
Price 4s, cloth. 

Select Odes of Horace. 

In English Lyrics. 

By J. T, Black. 

Fcai) 8vo. I'rice 4*. cloth. 

Rhymes and Recollection 

Of a Hand-Loom Weaver. 
By William Thorn. 
With a Memoir. Post 8 vo, cloth, 3 

King Rene's Daughter. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2*. ad, cloth. 

Maid of Orleans, 

And other Poems. 

Translated from Schiller. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 28. 6d. 
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